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PREFACE. 



In presenting these Stories from Church History 
to the Public, it might be necessary for me to 
say something of my mptives in doing so ; but 
I feel rather inclined td.^'Iet^the work explain 
itself. Under its unassuming title I would seek 
a screen from the censures of criticism ; and in 
the simple and sincere motive of benefiting Youth, 
I would expect the only patronage I covet ; — ^that 
of the anxious Christian Parent, 

This work was chiefly undertaken for the use, 
and at the desire of some dear young people, 
who had asked me to extract some passages 
for them from a large work of ecclesiastical his- 
tory which I was reading. The request first gave 
me the idea of engaging in this work, and I 
soon found the researches to which it led, of 



interest snQicieiit to encourage and support me, 
to the completion of mj task. 

Though, during its progress, those who first 
induced its commencement were removed from the 
church below to the raosomed church above ; atill, 
having myself often felt and lamented the want 
of a simple, regular, and interesting History 
of llie Christian Church, such as might tend to 
guard the minds of the young against the dan- 
gers which too freqnently await them in a literary 
course, I have thought it would not be unac- 
ceptable to those who would wish their children 
to have a " right understanding iti all things." 
It is much to be lamented that young persona are 
often brought acquainted with the early history 
of Christianity throngh the medium of heatlien 
or infidel writers : and, with minds unprepared 
by previous information to resist the misrepre- 
sentations, the calumnies, or the sneers that 
have been levelled against the Christian religion, 
the effects of such reading have been felt and 
seen. This evil I have kept in view, in drawing 
up this simple, but, I trust, faithful history of the 
Church ; and if it is found likely to act as a 
counterpoise to it, I shall have had my reward. 



PREFACE. y 

It was not my intention to touch on t]^e history 
of the first centary, thinking that sufficiently 
detailed in the sacred records : my Narrative pro- 
perly begins with the commencement of the 
second, or the reign of Trajan. I have, however, 
taken a brief review of the principal events of the 
first century of Christianity, in the first Story 
of this work, which may be considered as 
introductory to the rest. 

In ecclesiastical affairs, I have selected my 
materials from various and approved historians ; 
though, for so small and unpretending a work, 
a long list of authorities might seem unnecessary. 
In secular history, I have generally followed 
Gibbon, Hume, and Robertson. 
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CENTURY I. 



REVIEW OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION FROM THE PERIOD 
OF OOR lord's ascension TO THE TIME OF TRAJAN. 

• 

When our Lord had accomplished the work He 
came to do, even the offering up of Himself a 
sacrifice and satisfaction for the sin of the world, 
and had risen again from the grave and was about 
to ascend to the right hand of His eternal Father, 
having loved his own which were in the world. 
He loved them unto the end ; and, " not willing 
that any should perish but that all should come to 
the knowledge of the truth,'' He instructed, his 
disciples to spread the knowledge of that truth* 
through the world, by preaching his gospel, and 
calling upon men to *' turn from dumb idols to 
serve the living God/' This was the parting and 
benevolent command of our forgiving Lord, '* Go 
and teach all nations, beginning at Jerusalem/' 

B 



2 CHURCH HISTORY. 

—Jerusalem, which " IdHed the proplicts, and 
stoned them which were sent anto her," which 
rejected themercy of God, and " killed the Prince 
of Life ; " — Jeruaalem, out of wliith it was not 
possible that a prophet should perish — Jerasalem, 
which had heard unheediugly the voice of her 
God, and witnessed, nnpit}'jng, the sditowh of her 
Saviour — Jerusalem itself was not passed by, but, 
risen from the grave where they had laid liini, the 
Saviour commanded his disciples first to publish 
the glad tidingsof his linished salvation amongthe 
people who had insulted, rejected, and crucified 
Him. 

Our Lord had " visited the earth to take out of 
it a people formed for his name, who should shew 
forth his praise," to purchase unto himself a 
church redeemed by his blood and sanolified by 
his Spirit, which, walking in tfae light of liis tmth, 
shonld serve him here, and through his grace 
dwell with him in glory hereafter. That church 
was small and bumble when he ascended up on 
high and left his Spirit to aid the labours of his 
humble followers in carrying on the work of grace 
and promoting the extension of his gONpel. 

The Acts of the Apostles contain a simple and 
faithful record of those labours. In obedience to 
the parting command of their Lord, we find that the 
apostles continued at Jerusalem, endeavouring to 
teach to the rebellious house of Israel the things 
that belonged to her peace ; but alas ! they would 
not hear, and thus our Saviour's words of pitying 



sorrow were fuirilled, and "now tiiey were liiil 
from her eyea," 

Stephen was the first Martyr for the religion 
of Christ, A.D. 34, and his blood was shed in 
Jerusalem. The simply beautiful narrative of his 
death, more touching in its unaffected pathos than 
the most eloquent detail, is suRioient to fill the 
Christian's eye with tears, and his heart with joy 
and love. " They stoned Stephen, eaitini; upon 
God and saying. Lord Jesus, receive mj spirit." 
And again, another passage of the accoant leads 
ns to wonder and adore the transforming power 
of divine grace. -' The witnesses laid down tlieir 
clothes at a young man's feet, whose name was 
Sanl:" the same who, under the name of Paul, 
afterwards " preached Christ unto the Gentiles,'" 
and " laboured more abundantly than they all '' 
in the service of him whom he had perscented and 
reviled, when, as he himself tells us, he " verily 
thought within himself that ke ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus of NoEareth." 
Acts xxvi. 9. At the introduction of the Chris- 
tian era the Jews were subject to the Romans, 
whose overgrown empire then nearly comprised 
the known world ; it was not, as they said in our 
Lord's case, " lawful for them to put any man to 
death,'' for wtueh reason he suffered by a Rdman 
punishment, and bore the curse denounced on us, 
" as it is written, Cursed is every one that hangeth 
on a tree." At the time of Stephen's martyrdom 
however, the Jews possessed greater opportunities 



of persecuting the Christians. Pontius Pilate, 
tlie Rom an governor, had been disgraced, and in 
the absence of a regular governor of Judea, the 
jrovemor of Syria befriended the Jewish people, 
lightened the hand of power that kept them down, 
and left them more at liberty to gratify their 
iiialeYolent and anti-cliriNtian rage. 

Their malice, however, instead of injuring the 
Christian religion, occasioned its extension ; for 
the Christians who were driven fVom Jernsalem, 
in the persecution during which Stephen was 
inaityred, were dispersed among other lands, and 
went forth like the sower in our Lord's parable, 
Matthew xiii, bearing the good seed of the king- 
dom, the word of eternal life, and scattering it in 
all lands whithersoever Ihey went : and thus 
ohurehes were formed among the Gentiles, and the 
knowledge of true religion brought to the people 
who knew not God. 

An instance of the blessed effects arising from 
the dispersion of tlie apostles from the holj city, 
nn<l from their very sufferings for Christ's sake. Is 
found in Pant's epistle to the Phllippians, to whom 
lie writes, tliat the mintt of Cxsar's household 
saluted tb em. Phil.iv,23, This epistle was written 
wlieu Paul was a prisoner at Rome ; but the time he 
wasUetained there was not lost in the service of his 
God; he "preached the gospel at Rome also." 
Great, and mighty, and proud Rome heard the 
■:all, ''Repent and believe the gas pel " — heard 
that in a crucified Redeemer were hid greater 



treasures of wisdom and knowledge, than she, with 
all her orators, philosophers, and wise men, could 
boast. Nor was the call totally unheeded, or 
even in Pa);an, phiinsophic Rome, there were 
some " called to be saints." At this lime llume 
was proudly styled the mistress of tlie world ; the 
power, the authority of (he Romans were every- 
where ac know led g;ed, and for this cause you will 
for some time lind the history of Rome iti some 
deface blended with that of the church. The 
Roman emperor Nero, was the Ca'sar Paul al- 
luded to, the Roman emperors being generally 
styled Caisars in the sacred writinp. You may 
remember that St. Paul, speaking of his acquittal 
upon being brought before Nero for the crime 
of being a Christian, says, " I was delivered from 
the mouth of the lion." Well might the tyrant 
Nero be styled a ' lion,' or yet more savage beast, 
but there were other and real lions from whom 
Paul was delivered ; for one common and dreadful 
mode in those days, of putting Christians to death. 
was by throwing them to wild beasts in the stately 
ampliitheatre of Rome. St. Paul, speaking of his 
sufferings for Christ, mentions among the number, 
lighting with wild beasts at Gphcsus. The Roman 
people, polished as they were, delighted in themost 
cruel amusements, particularly in scenes such as 
these ; for with all their learning and all their 
fame, the Romans were ignorant of the gentleness 
of Christ, and in their taste for these things showed 
the real character of a false and impure religion. 



We do not know so mufli of the Clinrrfi 11 
Rome at the first introdnrtion of rhristianitv, as 
we do of thoae of other plai en and thii may be 
wiaely ordered lesf, were hiRh account** jnveO 
of It, the Popes of later days who claim such 
supenonty for Rome, ini)i;ht build more arrogant 
pretensions on the former celebrity of the church 
planted there by tlie Apo'itle Paul The epistle 
addressed by liim to the Romans, mttst, how- 
ever make ns (hitik highly of their Chnstiati 
excellence 

Paul was set at liberty, A. D. G3, and went, as 
is nsually supposed, to riait the Christiana at 
Jerusalem, as he had promised. If he then saw 
Jcniaalem, every thing must have grieved hiiw, for 
he must have seen the day of her calamity ap- 
proaching. The Jewish war which terminated in 
the destruction of the ' Holy Oity,* was begun by 
the Romans, A. D. 66, but Paul was spared from 
witnessing the miseries of bis people, having 
already entered into the " rest that remaineth for 
the people of God." He had, according to most 
ecclesiastic writers, returned to Rome the year 
before, and reaching it at the time of Nero's utmost 
fury against the Christians, he was put to death 
by that savage monster. 

The cause of this rage against the people of Christ, 
or at least the pretended cause of it, is well known. 
Nero, being accused by the Roman people of set- 
ting lire to his own eity, from the ridicuious desire 
of building a new capital, and calling it after his 
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own name, — to throw ofl' the odium of soacandaloas 
and daDgerous a suspicion, accused the Christians. 
of the crime : and the Lord's warning words being 
fulfilled, " ye shall be hated of all men for n^ 
name's sake," the people readilj' listened to the 
QDgrounded accosation, and the nnoITending and 
itiog ChristianB were doomed to ever; species 
it that the malice of man or of Satan could 
devise. A Roman historian named Tacilus gives 
an account of the Christians' sufferings, but it is 
the account, lie it remembered, of a prejudiced and 
bigotted Pagan : but while Tacitus calls them ' a 
people odious for scandalous vices,' and ' haters 
of the human race,' lie owns the sufferers- were 
objects of pity, being considered as thus persecuted 
to gratify the savage cruelty of one man. 

How ignorantly, or how maliciously people ran 
sometimes speak of the noblest characters! Tacitus 
calls them ' a people odious for scandalpua vices,' 
whom Paul calls " beloved of God, called to bAf 

The account this writer gives of the sufferings 
of these worthy servants of the Lord is heari- 
rendiag. ' Sport,' he says. ' was made of them ; 
they were covered with the skins of wild beasts, 
and torn to pieces by dogs : they were fastened on 
crosses ; they were thrown into the Tiber sewed up 
in sacks; they were wrapped round With combus' 
tible materials and set in Nero's gardens to be burnt 
during the night as lamps.' But enough of this, 
I need tell you no more to prove the truth of our 



Lord's words, " Behold I send yon forth a 
in the midat of wolvea." 

Tben it was that to the suBerinf; Christians of 
Rome St, Paul's exhortation was useful ; and 
then miRht they, who for Christ's salte " were 
li.illed all the day long, and counted as sheep for 
the slaughter," take up the triamphant question 
iif the great Apostle, and ask, " who shall separate 
US from the love of Christ '. ahnll tribulation, or 
distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, 
or peril, or sword 1' Nay," mifiht the martyrs 
exclaim, " in all these things we are more than 
eonquerors, through him that loved ua." 

The horrid Nero met the death be merited, and 
well might envy those nho, in the wantonnes<i 
of power and cruelty , he bad so barbarously mur- 
dered. No help was found for him in the day 
of his calamity ; and when, deserted by those who 
had bcen^a slaves, ho lied in trembling horror 
from his golden palace, be might recolleel, nith 
altered feelings, the martyrs he had sent to death 
with the aong of triumph in their moutba. 

Yet Nero bad known the instructions of the 
famous Seneca, and, a still higher advantage, had 
heard the Gospel preached by Panl : but the 
lessons ot baman wisdom cannot cure the evil 
of man's heart, nor can the eloquence of the 
preacher rouse the sinner from his lethargy, 
unless the Spirit of God bring home his words 
with power to the heart. 

Nero possessed a great advantage in having a 



wise, thoagb a Pagan instructor. His story is a 
warning Ut such as poaseait, and do not rig'htly 
prize, the far higher advantage of a ChrlntiaD 
instructor. Perhaps his treatment of his preceptor 
might Jiave appeared to him in its true colours, 
when he felt the bittcrconsequencosof his foolish, 
mad, and wicked conduct. 

You have heard and read of the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Romans, and therefore I will 
not say much about it ; the war was nommenced 
by Nero, whose general Vespasian in the space 
of two years subdued ail Judea. Jerusalem, how- 
ever, obstinately held out, and thus deepened her 
misery. The remark of Vespasian, when advised 
to hasten the atta(^k, shows the wretched and 
distracted state of that devoted city ; ' It is far 
better,' said he, ' lo let the Jews destroy one 
another.' 

These intestine contentions went on even when 
the Jewish people were allowed a short respite, 
in consequence of the death of Nero and die 
troubles in which the Roman empire was involved 
by the fierce disputes and contentions for tlie 
throne, which was auecessively grasped by Galba, 
Otho, and Vitellius. 

When Viletliua had shared the fate of the other 
contenders for empire, and, having gained the 
throne, died in his turn by the hand of violence, 
Vespasian was saluted emperor by the army in 
Judea, and went to Rome, leaving his sou Titus lo 
carry on the siege of Jerusalem. In a few months 
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Titus took the devoted city ; and tbus, amid all 
the horrora that Uie imagination can conceive, fell 
Jerasalem, and lier children within her. 

Neither Vespasian nor Titus persecuted the 
Christians : the miseries indicted on the Jewish 
people might he the means of procaring; the church 
of Christ a little rest from suffering. But this rest 
odI; lasted daring the reigns of Vespasian and 
Titus : Domitian, who succeeded Uiem, was like 
another Nero. Among other violent acts, it is 
said that he cast the apostle Jolin into a caldron 
of hailing oil, in which God preserved him. as lie 
did of old his three servants in the liery furnace. 
Manydonbt this, and think it an improbable tale ; 
but we know that in those days God wrought many 
miracles for the deliverance of his people, and the 
conversion of those who were his enemicB. Domitian 
was not, however, converted by it, nor even inclined 
to spare John on account of it ; he banished him 
into the solitai; isle of Patmos, as he himself says. 
" br the word of God and for the testimony of 
Jesus.'' Rev. i. -2. Domitian, like his predecessors 
in Grime, met with a bloody death : he was killed 
in his palace by a slave whose mistress he had 
banished, and was succeeded by Nerva. an old and 
mildly-disposed man, who suffered the Christians 
to remain in peace. Nerva only reigned two years, 
and in these two years two acts are all that ore 
worth mentioning : these are of a different nature, 
the one being highly commended by historians, 
the other, one that few are concerned to speak 
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of. I mean his appointing Trajan, a general in his 
army, for his colleague and successor, and recalling 
the apostle John from banishment. Of Trajan I 
must speak in my next story : of John I have Aot 
much to say ; he returned to his station at Epheirais, 
and, at the age of nearly a hundred years, was 
taken from a sinful world, to live with the Saviour 
whom he so much loved. 
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tRAJAN— PLINY — IGNATIUS. 

The period of the history of Rome to which I have 
now come, in relating to you something of the 
history of Christ's church, is one that has been 
the admiration of all after ages. Mr. Gibbon 
speaks of the * golden age of Trajan and the An- 
tonines ' in terms of the highest admiration : but 
though the learned and admired historian might 
Choose this period as the one in which he would 
desire to live, the humble Christian, who has been 
taught that ^* the things highly esteemed among men 
are foolishness with God,'' would, I think, choose 
one less hi^ in worldly fame, but higher far in the 
favour of God. Trajan ranks high in the esteem 
of men ; but I have only to do with his character 
A OBie respect, and that is as a persecutor of the 
church.' Trajan hated the name of Christians, and 
reviyed against them the spirit of persecution, 
which had slumbered during the mild reign of his 
predecessor N^rra. j^ut before I relate to you the 
state of the church during his reign, I must mention 
another persoiij highly esteemed indeed among 



meu, but, in tbe eyes of Him wilh whom is no 
reapect of peraons, beariug a far diflerent character ; 
thix is Pliny — the admired, applauded, venerated 
Pliny. 

Pliny was the friend and ministerof Trajan, and 
appointed by him the governor of Bilhynia, a part 
of Asia in which the Chrtstianit were numerous. 
In the judgment of the historian I have ju-<t 
mentioned, it seems not in the least to aJTeet the 
character of a man, all whose days, he says, ' were 
spent in the pursuit of truth and tbe practice 
of virtue,' ihal he himself confesses, that all those 
Christians who would not curse Christ and worship 
the image of the Roman emperor, he ordered to 
be led to execution. Plinj wrote to Trajan, to 
know whether any Christians should be pardDne<l 
on forsaking the worship of Christ and saeriticin^ 
to the Gods, and whether the name of Christian, 
or the crimes Christians were usually accused 
of, should he made the object of punishment. He 
declares himself unable to tind out among the 
Christians tlie crimes attributed to them ; and 
though he hud deemed it expedient to torture two 
females, in order to discover the truth, all that he 
could collect was the evidence of a depraved and 
excessive superstition : that it does not appear 
clear to him, whether the Christian religion de- 
serves the name of crime or of error ; for, from the 
f»>afessions of those who reaoitnced it on bein^ 
threatened with death. It seemed they were uoi in 
the habit of any vile practices, — merely meeting 



together on a stated day, before light, to repeat a 
hymn to Christ, as God, and to bind themselves 
not to commit any wickedness. 'Therefore,' he 
says, ' deferring further inquiries, I determined to 
oonsull yoQ ; for the number of culprits is so great 
I as to call for serious consideration. Many persons 
are informed against of all ages, and more still 
will be in the same itituation ; for the uontagion 
of this superstition has not only spread in cities, 
but through the villages and country.' 

It may seem strange that a man of snch an 
(uniabic character as Pliny could act with such 
rigour towards persons among whom be could hnd 
no crime : but the religion of Christ was despicable 
and hateful in the estimation of a proud Pagan. 
Tr^an and Pliny professed to admire and love 
virtue : Who is so really virtuous as the follower 
of a pure and holy Saviour! — and yet such an one 
they hated and persecuted. Why was this '■ yon 
will ask. It was because the virtue the Gospel 
tanght. and the virtue Pagan philosophy taught, 
were widely difterent. To ' exalt the dignity 
of human nature ' may be the aim of the self- 
righteous moralist, or the vain-glorions phitosO' 
pher; — to promote tlie glory of God is the aim 
of a sincere Christian. Such men as those whose 
names have been handed down from age to age. 
decked out with the titles of wise, and virtuous, 
and great ; — Trajan, and Pliny, and Tacitus, and 
many more 1 shall yet have to name, were desirous 
of establisliing their own glory, and of setting up 



tliemselves as Ike patterns of virtae ; and there- 
fore mnat be at enmity with a modt! of faith and 
practice whieb, holding lower though far jusler 
views of mail's natnte, would exalt a crucified 
Saviour as llie object of (t'ory- ^nd the pattern for 
imitation. The virtuous Plinj conld endeavour to 
wrinj^ from poor weak females, b; torture, an 
acknowledgment of crimes that did not exist : 
and the eqnitable Trajan, whose ^vernment is so 
much extolled, showed no justice or mercy to the 
despised, slandered, and unotTending Christians. 
The Gospel is not suited to the pride of homan 
nature, though it is to its wants and necessities t 
Pliny and the Roman emperor hated it; and. 
styling it a wicked superstition, insisted that men 
should forsake its doctrines and return to llie 
debasing superstitions of idolatry. 

Some throagh fear of death gave up the name 
of Christ, but these had not his love in their 
hearts, or they would not have forsaken the wor^ 
ship of the living God, to serve dumb idols : and 
some weak Christians, fearing what man could do 
unto them, were temptedin the hour of trial to deny 
their Lord ; but these repented again, and often 
met death witii joy, for the sake of their Lord. 
Let us think what might be our own conduct in 
such circumstances, and we shall not judge hardly 
of them. Pliny in his letter to Trajan boasts 
of his success in driving back many who had 
embraced Christianity, to the worship of tlie gods ; 
but he likewise speaks of the unconquerable 




obstinacy of the majority of the Christiaos, aad 
indeed makes that obstinacy alone, a ButScient 
rause for punishment ; be says he had ' no doobl 
that, whatever might be the nature of their religion, 
an obstinate inlleiibility called for the vengeance 
of the raagistate.' 

Vou may form an idea of the fierceness of thiji 
persecution, from a circumstance related hy Ter- 
lullian, a Christian writer, who says that in Asia 
the body of Christians, wearied with suil'ering, 
presented themselTes simultaneonsly at the tri- 
bunal of the Roman governor, wishing to end 
at once their lives and sufferings. The governor 
caused some to be executed and Maid to the re.<it, 
' Miaerable wretches, if you are tired oC life 
cannot you And precipiees and lakes.' But though 
to these sutTering people, death might he great 
f;ain, a voluntary death would have been a great 
gin. and thus to seek for it cannot be commeuded. 
for in this the patienceof Christ was not shown as 
it ought to iiave been. 

Among the Martyrs of this time, was Simeon, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, and successor of St. James, 
who had been martyred there. Jerusalem was 
laid even with the ground as the predictiomi 
of soripture had threatcoed, but the churub 
that had formerly been there, remaiacd in Judea. 
Simeon was an hundred and twenty years old, and 
might, we should imagine, be suffered to go down 
to the grave in peace, but he was accused, 
scourged, and at last cruciKed. But J must now 
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fen you of the priadpal person in this story. This 
was not Trajan, nor Pliny, bnt a dear and faithful 
HervaDt of the Lord Jesua, who for His sake en- 
dured the 'rageof men, and the fury of the people,' 
and " resisted uoto blood, striving against sid." 

Ignatius. Bishop of Antioch, was a roan much 
honoured and beloved ; he is described by some who 
have given an account of his death, as ' a man 
in all tilings, like unto the Apostles.' Ignatius 
always showed the greatest readiness, nay, I fenr 
I must say the greatest desire, to be a martyr for 
Christ. During the perse cution of Domitiaii, 
which I have already mentioned, he did not slirink 
from sufferings and death, hut a wise providence 
preserved him from the latter, that lie might stilt 
continue to benefit the Church of God. 

Trajan haying come to Antioch. in the tenth 
year of his reign, A. D. 107, Ignatius feariikg for 
his alllicled people, and wishing to divert his 
anger from them, presented himself before the 
Emperor, who in pride and fury, thus addressed 
him; * What an impious spirit art thou, both to 
transgress our commands and to inveigle others 
into the same folly to their ruin!' Ignatius, no 
way abashed by his pride, or terriSed by his pas- 
sion, replied, ' If you call n 
am hostile to evil spirits, 
I dissolve all their snares 
support of Christ the heaver 
thou not,' said Trajai 
us also, and light for i 
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' Ton mistake in calling the Dentons of tSe 
nalioDS by tlie name of Gods," replied I;i7)alius. 
" for there is but one God who made HeaTen 
nnd Earth, the Sea, and all that therein ia, and 
One Jesas Christ, His only beftotlen Sou, in 
whose kingdom be ray portion.' ' His kingdom ! ' 
exclaimed the emperor, ' His kingdom, say 
yon, who was crucilied under Pilate.'' ' His,' 
repeated ignatins ealmly, ' who ha.<i crncilled :ny 
sin with its author, and pat all the fraud and 
malice of Satan under the feet of those who cany 
him in their heart.' ' Dost thou carry the 
crucified within thee?' — scornfully asked Trajan. 
' I do 1 ' Ignatius boldly confessed, " for it is 
written, I will dwell in them and walk in them," 

This waa not idle enthusiasm, dear children, 
however it may be ridjenled by those who, like 
Trajan, know not or believe not the whole word of 
God ; for the Bible tells us that the heart which is 
cleansed by the Spirit of God, and purilied bythe 
faith of Jesus, is made the temple of the Holy Ghost. 

To the ears of the proud Roman, this waa hut 
Boperstition and folly, and lie angrily prononnced 
this sentence, ' Since Ignatius confesses that he 
carries within himself him that was ctucihed. we 
command'that he he earned bound by soldiers to 
Great Rome, there to he thrown to the wild beasts 
for the entertainment of the people.' And wasthi.s 
the man whose virtues, two hundred and Hfty years 
after his death, the Roman Senate prayed another 
Emperor might possess ! Is this the man whose 



conduct towards God's people is excused in the 
panegyrics of stilHaterjears '. I RnatiuB was accord- 
ingly delivered to cruel and bard-hearted guards, 
whom he calls, ' wild beasts in human form,' 
describing liis situation nnder tlieir conduct, iUI 
ir he were chained night and day to ten leopards', 
whom good treatment only made more ferocious. 
They hurrieJ him from Antioch to Seleucia, (yon 
may get a map and trace his ronte,) from Seleucis 
they sailed to Smyrna, and arriving there after 
great fatigues, Ignatjng was refreshed by seeing his 
dear broIlier-Cbristian, Polycarp. Ignatius und 
Polycarp had both been disciples of St. John : you 
may suppose with what pleasure they could speak 
of former times, and call to mind the instructions 
of tlie beloved Apostle. But the time and thoughts 
of Ignatius were not taken np with the easing or 
refreshing of his own mind or body, afflicted as we 
may suppose both to be. From Smyrna he wrote 
(bur epistles, to the churches of Ephesus, Mag- 
nesia, Tralles and Rome; these epistles abound in 
beauty and in useful directions, but they are not 
suited to a story like this ; but of his epistle to the 
church at Rome, (remember I mean by the church, 
the people of Christ there,) I mu.st tell yon some- 
thing. Yon know he was going to Rome to be food 
for wild beasts; now you might suppose that he 
wrote to the Christians to beg they would intercede 
for him that he miglit be spared '. No, he knew that 
his (rod was able to deliver him, and if He saw lit 
tolethimseal with his blood the testimony of Jesus, 



he asked no liig;her tionour : he wrote therefore, 
to beg they would not ioteruede for him, ' If,' 
he says, 'I he spared by jour entreaties, I sba]] 
have my course to run again, hot if 1 may he food 
for the beasts, I shall attain unto the kingdom 
of God.' 

From Smyrna he was brought to Troas, being 
obliged to part with his beloved I^olycarp and 
submit again to the cruelties of his keepers ; but 
at Troas too. some comfort was provided for him, for 
there he heard that the persecution at Antiochhad 
ceased, and his alQicted llockhndrest : there too he 
met messengers sent from many churches to con- 
dole witli, or to receive instructions from him. It 
would be very pleasing to go step by step with 
good Ignatius in his way to Great Kome, but I 
have not time to do so : his guards were an.\ious 
to get him to his journey's end, for the season for 
the public spectacles was approaching, and they 
were afraid of not being in time to gratify tll(^ 
Roman people with the sight of Ignatius as a 
victim to the beasts. Prom Troas lliey went 
to Neapolis, and so passing Philippi and tlirongh 
Macedonia, and sailing over the Adriatic, came 
into the Tuscan sea, and had a view of Puteoli. 
of which St. Paul speaks. Ignatius was anxious 
to land there, but the wind not sufl'eriug them, 
they landed soon after at Oslia, a Roman pert, 
and thence, proceeded to Rome. 

Some Christians who had inltuence with the 
great people at Rome, met Ignatius and begged 




to be allowed to me it for his preservatioi 
Ignatius wished ratber to depart and be with 
feaua. He was accordingly soon led to death, 
attended by the weeping brethren, with whom he 
joined in prayer, before entering the Amphitheatre ; 
and afler praying for them, and for all the 
churches, he was led in where the Romans were 
waiting for him, and was quiukly devoured by the 
beasts. His bones were carefnllj eolleeted and 
buried a.t Antioeh, by those who loved and 
honoured him. 

Trajan did not live very long after IgnatiuB, 
dying A. D. 117. Their deaths were different, as 
their lives had been : perhaps other writers would 
hold up Trajan to your admiration, but I know that 
what is often called virtue, is not true virtue, for 
humility is the virtue Christ teaches. You will 
one day read more of Trajan, of Pliny, and of 
many like them, and you will see their characters 
under the false glos.s with which hnman wisdom 
oftentimes covers things that by God are lightly 
esteemed : but then recollect that there is no 
true virtue but that which the gospel teaches ; 
and when you find actions or sentiments highly 
extolled which are not agreeable to the Spirit 
of that Gospel, think of the objects dear to Igna~ 
tins, and then judge which is the character most 
worthy of your admiration. ' The objects dear to 
,' says Ignatius, ' are Jesus Christ, his cross, 
I Us death, his resurrection, and the faith that is 
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ADRIAN — CHURCH AT JERUSALEM — BARCH0CHEBA8. 

The persecution earried on by Trajan against the 
church, continued for some time after his death ; 
for as Adrian his successor did not repeal his 
decrees condemning all those who professed the 
Christian faith to be capitally punished, things 
remained for some time nearly in the same state 
as in my last story. 

But in the midst of its sufferings the church 
increased in godliness and in numbers, people 
were not then content to rest in the happiness 
of knowing the truth themselves; but, anxious 
that others should hear the glad tidings of salva- 
tion, many parted with their possessions and 
jtravelled into other lands where the Gospel had 
not yet been published ; the church of Christ was 
yet a pure church, not such as it afterwards 
became, no heretic was admitted into the society 
of a true Christian, the body of true believers 
were united to each other as members under the 
one great Head, Jesus Christ, they loved each 
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othet as Brethren, and were not divided by names, 
or sects, or parties. 

Persecution was tlie means of strengthening 
and puritjing the church, but when God saw 6t 
he checked the rage of men against his people, 
and gave rest to hia church. Adrian was very 
fond of the Pagan ceremonies and institutions, he 
could not therefore be a friend io Christianity, 
bat he was moved to pity by the representations 
that were made to him, especially by the expos- 
Inlations of one of hia own governors, who wrote 
lo him saying that it seemed to him unreasonable 
that men should be put to death merely to please 
the people, without trial and without any crime 
being proved against them. That they were 
Christians was crime enongh in the judgment 
of Trajan and Pliny, but Adrian decreed that 
' only such should be panished as were found 
guilty of breaking the laws of the state. This 
you will say was but common justice ; but justice 
towards ChristJana was no common thing in those 
days ; you will remember that Christ himself had 
no justioe shown him when he was " taken from 
prison and from judgment." 

Nor did this law of Adrian's entirely free them 
from persecution ; though you raiglit suppose it 
would bring them tutui exemption, because no 
real Christian could be found guilly of wilfully 
breaking the laws of the state ; but Ihe Christians 
were often forced to bear the punishment of 
crimes unjustly imputed to thom ; and very often 
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could not clear themselves. Sometimes too it 
occurred very unfortunately for them, that wicke 
persons bearing the name of Christ, while in fact 
they were vile heretics, brought reproach upon 
the name of Christian, and by their wicked actions 
caused the Pagans to say, and some of them 
perhaps to believe, that the sect called Christian, 
was a detestable and wicked superstition.' 

But real Christians knew, it was only by a patient 
' continuance in well-doing, they could put to 
silence the ignorance of foolish men,' and so they 
were anxious to show, only by the purity of their 
lives, their innocency, and by their separation 
from those heretics, their hatred of their practices. 
Thus by their pure conduct, and watchful lives, 
they so far overcame the prejudice against them, that 
the Emperor speaking of the Christian Bishops, 
seems to think them quite as respectable characters, 
as the Priests of the Egyptian God Serapis. 

After all you have heard of the miseries and 
dispersion of the Jews, you would think, that 
having learnt the folly of resisting the power 
of the Romans, and the determination of God, 
who had in His wrath, doomed them to these 
sufferings, they would remain a small and scat- 
tered people, in silence and subjection, nor think 
of again rebelling against the power which they 
had so lately felt: but what I have now to tell you 
proves the reverse, and shows the sad infatuation of 
these devoted people, who seemed eager to augment 
their miseries, and deepen their destruction. 



Wlen Tims took the Holy City, tbe Ctiriatians 
who were in it iiad made their eacape, as onr 
Lord had desired them to do, when they should 
see '' Jerusalem eompiisscd about with armies. " 
They retired to a little town beyond Jordan, 
named Pdlit, which was inhabited fay Gentiles. 
They afterwards left Pella, and returning to 
Mount Sion, buiJt a few lonely houses, and formed 
tbua a little Church upon the ' Mount of God.' 
This church, though small, was pure, for when a 
relation of the Roman Emperor, having joined 
them, acted contrary to the chaiaeter of a sincere 
and real Christian, he was expelled from it ; 
which shows you bow careful tbe Christians 
of old were, that none should call themselves by 
tbe sacred name of Christ, who were not in all 
things followers of Him. 

This little body of Christians suffered much from 
the cruelty of the Jews, who, forgetting all they 
bad suffered in the former rebellion a);ainst tbe 
Romans, toolc up arms once more, and instigated 
by a wicked impostcr named BarchochebHS, pro- 
ceeded from one act of violence to another. This 
Baichocbebas pretended to be the star spoken 
of by Balaam ; Num. xxii. 17. and consequently 
to he the Messiah : and these infatuated people, 
who had rejected tbe true star, the true Messiah, 
received the impostor with open arms, and were 
led by him into every crime and outrage. Among 
the rest they persecuted the Christian church, and 
Barcbochebas tortured all who refused to blaa- 
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pheme Christ. This insurrection caused the over- 
throw of the church at Jerusalem, for Adrian, 
incensed at their resisting his arms for two whole 
years, treated the Jews with the greatest rigour, 
and banished them for ever from the place they 
loved ; and finally, as if to remove the remem- 
brance of Jerusalem fVom the earth, built another 
city near it, which he named Elia. 

Adrian, after a reign of one and twenty years, 
was succeeded by Antoninus Pius; the time in 
which he and his brother Marcus Antoninus lived 
is called the age of the Antonines. Mr. Gibbon, 
speaking of the Antonines, says, * they governed 
the Roman empire forty-two years with the same 
invariable spirit of wisdom and virtue.' 

Of the elder Antoninus, called Pius, I have not 
much to say, but what I have is good, for I only 
speak of persons as they are concerned with the 
history of the church, and as Antoninus did not 
persecute, but on the contrary was friendly to the 
Christians, I am not concerned to deprive him 
of the virtue historians ascribe to him. 

Of Marcus Antoninus I have more to say, and 
in the history of the church under his reign, I 
think we shall have occasion again to remark the 
difference between true and false virtue. 

The character of Antoninus Pius seems one 
amiable in Pagan morality ; he understood the 
principles of justice, and displayed them in his 
conduct ; he was not satisfied with issuing an 
edict for the cessation of persecution, but finding 
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that the hatred and violence of Ins subjects would 
still espoae the Christians lo oppression, he enacted 
capital puniabments against all those who should 
accuse a Christian without convicting him of actual 
crimes. Mr. Gibbon gives his character its due 
praise ; ' Antoninus,' he says, ' dilTused order 
and tranqniHity over the greatest part of the 
earth. His reign is marked by the rare advantage 
of furnishing very few materials for history, which 
is indeed little more than the register of the crimea, 
follies, and misfortunes of mankind. In private 
life he was an amiable as well as a moral man. The 
native simplicity of hismind was a stranger to vanity 
or affectation, and the benevolcDce of his soul 
displayed itself in a cheerful serenity of temper.' 

Such is the moral character of Antoninus Pius, 
and pleasing as it seems, we cannot help regretting 
that to these moral virtues were not added the 
virtues of a Christian ; but humility was not a 
Pagan grace, and Antoninus, not correctly valuing 
Ms good actions, never dreamt of being in the sight 
of God a fallen and a sinful creature. If he under- 
stood the Christian doctrines he did not practice 
them, and would, I suppose, have scorned the idea 
of laying his pride at the foot of the cross, and 
seeking for " the righteousness that is by faith in 
Christ Jesua." 

This prince has borne testimony that the Clirb- 
tians of those days were Christians indeed. The 
Spirit of God still rested on his church, and 
maintained its primitive virtue and purity. 
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CONTINUED, 



MARCUS ANTONINUS — POLYCABP— JUSTIN MARTYR* 

In the year 161, Marcus Antoninus succeeded 
Antoninus Pius in the Roman empire. The cha- 
racter of this prince has been adorned with every 
virtue, by almost all historians. Gibbon says of 
him, * He was severe to himself, indulgent to the 
imperfections of others, just and beneficent to all 
mankind.^ To all mankind ! Were then the people 
of God, in the historian's judgment, undeserving 
of being reckoned among the race of mankind ? 
or how comes it that he could thus overlook them 
in so widely extending the justice and beneficence 
of his favourite prince ? Marcus had not long 
ascended the Roman throne when the flames of 
persecution burst out once more. I think Mr. 
Milner in his Church History ascribes to its true 
cause this rage of Marcus, against a people guilty 
only of holding doctrines which this proud and 
stoical philosopher despised and hated. 

' It will be found/ he says, ' that the more 
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streDDonsly men anpport a religion founded on 
their own merits and self-sufliciency, the more 
vehemently do they bate Christianity. Their 
religion is pride and self-importance ; it denies the 
fallen state of man, the power of divine ^^ce, the 
glory of God, and of the Redeemer. Marcus was 
a philosopher, and of a sect who raised their own 
merit and self'Suthciency to the highest pitch. He 
absurdly fancied that he uarried God within bim ; 
not indeed in the sense in which Ignatius used 
the expression, signifying that the Spirit of God 
dwelt in his heart, purifying it from its inherent 
evil, and directing it into the love of God and 
holiness. The human soul was the God that 
Marcus meant, and if he thought of being- pare, 
and great, and good, by obeying its dictates, he 
might be virtuous with ease, for to he virtuous 
he need only follow nature.' 

Now jou must see how widely opposed are snch 
sentiments to the Spirit of the Gospel. The doc- 
trine of man's depravity Marcus must abhor, the 
idea of a Saviour he must despise': his pride waa 
wounded, and his indignation roused by seeing a 
feeble band of unknown men shunning the things 
he sought, despising what he highly esteemed, 
professing themselves as devoted to their religion 
as he was to his, yet holding a scheme of faith and 
practice as widely differing as light could differ 
from darkness. 

Thus, then, looking on the Christian religion 
With all the enmity of a proud moralist and self- 
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sufficient philosopher, he overstepped the maxinui 
of justice and virtue, and persecuted its followers 
with unrelenting hate and implacable cruelty. 

Were I to relate to you all the particulars of the 
persecution of Marcus, it would be but a repetition 
of what I have told you before. Among those, how- 
ever, who in this persecution shed their blood with 
joy for the truths of the Gospel, was one whom I 
cannot pass by : this was Polycarp, the friend of 
Ignatius, of whom I spoke before. You may 
remember my telling you that Polycarp was bishop 
of Smyrna, and had been the disciple of St. John ; 
he was the last of those men who were called 
Apostolic Fathers, and as he was a very eminent 
person in the church, and one of its famous martyrs, 
I must tell you something about him. 

Af Sm3rma, the city of Polycarp, the Christians 
were most bitterly persecuted, and after numbers 
had been made to suffer all the tortures and varied 
deaths that the cruel ingenuity of wicked and 
inhuman men could invent, the insatiate perse* 
cutors prepared to seize on the old and venerable 
bishop. Polycarp, however, was taken by some 
of his anxious friends from the scene of danger, 
and lodged in a farm-house in the neighbourhood. 

In this retirement he passed his time and occu- 
pied his thoughts in holy and devout and charit- 
able employments ; continually praying to God on 
behalf of the afflicted churches, and beseeching 
Him to touch the hard hearts of men with pity. 
Though for the time out of danger, Polycarp did 



not try to persuade himself that he was to be 
always so ; he felt an assured belief that he was 
to glorify his Redeemer, by dying for the eause 
of his holy religion ; but he did not, with the 
mistaken zeal of some, or the rash impatience 
of others, seek for death: he awaited it at the hand 
of God, and when it came he surrendered himself 
cheerfally, as to a messenger sent to convey him 
to his eternal home, and to the bosom of his God. 
When the persecutors, thirsting for Christian 
blood, had found out the place of Polycarp's 
retreat, he did not attempt to saye himself by Bight, 
but calmly gave himself up, saying. ' The will 
of the Lord be done.' The men who were sent to 
seize upon him were struck with his hne and 
venerable appearance, his sweet countenance, and 
composed demeanour, and could not help asking 
themselves, Was it any advantage to apprehend so 
aged a person ! Venerable in years and goodness, 
with a countenonee beaming Christian Jove, and 
a manner evincingthe fruits of areligion of 'peace, 
love, joy, gentleness, goodness,' Polycarp won the 
admiration and softened the heartji even of his 
persecutors. All the favour be asked was, to be 
allowed one hour for prayer ; and then, after 
having prayed earnestly for the Christian church, 
and made mention of all whom he had ever known, 
he was led back to the city. On his way to 
Smyrna he was met by some of the magistrates, 
ffbo knew and were forced to respect him : they 
t(K)k him into their chariot, and tried to persuade 
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him to forsake Christianity ; vainly asking, What 
harm there could be in saying ' Lord Caesar ! ' and 
worshipping his image ? What a frightful idea is 
this ! a worm of the dust, a thing that the scrip- 
tures say is ** crushed before the moth," honoured 
as God ! Polycarp would not bow down to a dumb 
idol, nor give to man the honour that belongs to 
God only : so the magistrates, offended and ai^gry, 
thrust him out of their chariot, and left him to his 
fate. Polycarp went on unmoved as if nothing 
had occurred, and was brought before the pro- 
consul, or Roman governor, who was appointed to 
try and punish Christians. Here the first question 
put to him was as to his identity — * Art thou that 
Polycarp?' and so impressive and affecting was his 
aspect, that the judge suggested to him to deny the 
truth, and intreated him to have pity on his great 
age. One name of reproach given to the people 
of Christ at this time was * Atheists : ' and, among 
other tests of Christianity, the accused were obliged 
to exclaim, ' Take away the Atheists,' if they 
wished to be thought Pagans : this was accordingly 
proposed to Polycarp ; and he, gravely waving his 
hand, and looking up with a solemn countenance 
to heaven, said, *Take away the Atheists.' * Swear 
then,' said the proconsul, * and I will release thee 
— reproach Christ.' Polycarp, who I think I now 
see standing erect before his judge, with a look 
of sorrow for the hardness of men's hearts, of in- 
dignation at the base demand, and of firmness in 
the. cause of Christ, answered, ' Eighty and six 



years have I served Him, and He halli never 
wronged me ; liow can I blaspheme my King who 
hath saved rae ! ' The proconsul still urging him, 
and willing to save hiai, Polycarp boldly declared, 
' It is vain ; I am a Christian.' ' I have wild 
beasia,' said the jndge ; ' I will expose yon to 
them.' * Call fbem,' answered Polycarp. ' I will 
tame your spirit by fire,' the judge threatened. 
' Your fire bums for a momcDt. and will soon be 
extinct,' said Polycarp ; ' you are ignorant of the 
fire of eternal punishment.' 

Polycarp was then, by the unanimous suffrage 
of the people, condemned to be burnt alive, They 
hastily collected fuel, and the malicious Jews were 
foremost in the crnel work. Polycarp was then 
abont to be bound to the stake, but he said, ' Let 
me alone : He who gives me strength to sustain 
the fire, will enable me to remain in it unmoved 
without your nails.' Polycarp then prayed aloud, 
and as soon as he had pronounced an Amen, the 
lire was set to the fuel : the people, however, had 
not patience to wait till the fire should do its work, 
but ordered the confector, a Roman officer, who 
presided at the games, to thrust his sword into the 
venerable Christian's side. 

His faithful friends and followers longed to 
obtain his honoured remains ; but the Jews in- 
sisted that, if it were delivered to them, they might, 
to use tlieir own words, ' Leave the worship of the 
crucified one, and go to worship him.' We might 
suppose, in this case, that the Jews judged from 
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the example of their fathers, who were so prone to 
idolatry, that, as you may remember, the Lord hid 
the body of Moses, lest they should pay it divine 
honours. 

But though in all false religions we see the good 
and the virtuous honoured after death as deities, 
the believer in Jesus, who knows that man is 
altogether vanity, can worship and serve none but 
Him, *' who of God is made unto them wisdom, 
and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemp- 
tion.'' No person acquainted with the Scriptures 
will be inclined to elevate man above his proper 
place : they know that " every thought of every 
man's heart is only evil ; " and that if some per- 
sons are eminent for virtue, faith, or holiness, it 
was from God these things came, and to God the 
praise is due. If we are wise, wisdom has been 
given us by God ; if we are holy, holiness cometh 
from Him ; if we are jealous in the cause of Christ, 
He has given us that zeal. How ridiculous then 
is it, to give any share of the adoration due to God 
to those saints whom He enabled to glorify Him 
here by -their lives and deaths. 

The friends of Polycarp, in tender love, gathered^ 
up his bones ; and, while they abhorred the thought 
of paying them undue honours, they carefully 
buried them in a place where they thought they 
might sometimes meet together to think of his life 
and his love, to remember his counsels, and pray 
for grace to follow them, and for strength to tread in 
the steps of him they loved. But they little thought 
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that, in after daya, people could be so foolish as to 
gather op tlie imagined bonea of saints, to show 
them as holy sights, to worship Ibem as idols, and 
to pray to tliem, aa to living saints, instead of to 
Him who liveth for ever and eyer. 

Another Christian, who ranks high among the 
salTerers dnring the persecution of Marcus, is 
Justin Martyr, He was eminent, not for piety 
only, but for human learning, philosophy, and 
science. In hia younger days, he describes him~ 
self as possessing an ardent desire to know God. 
" Acquaint now thyself with him, and be at 
peace," says one of old. Thia is the highest 
knowledge man can acquire, and this Justin 
could not gain from all the philosophers and wise 
men of old. Justin did not know the true God, 
he did not know the word of God, and therefore 
he searched in vain to find out such a God as he 
believed in. He applied in restless anxiety to 
one philosopher after another — none could give 
him the information he wanted ; so true it is, that 
'' the world by wisdom knew not God." One told 
hi:n this was a knowledge by no means necessary. 
The knowledge of God not necessary ! Surely, 
if we know not our God here, we shall when it ii 
too late know him, as a righteous and just God 
fulfilling his word ; " The wicked shall be turned 
into hell, and all the people who forget God." 

Justinal last obtained the knowledge he wanted ; 
not from the writings of learned men, not from the 
works or conversation of philosophers, but from 
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the Word of God. He had been advised by a 
stranger to study the Scriptures : he did so ; and, 
praying for spiritual understanding, he soon, he 
says, found the Divine Scriptures to be the 
only sure philosophy ; and in them he found 
all he sought, in finding Him, of whom Moses 
in the Law and the Prophets did write, Jesus 
of Nazareth, the Saviour of the world ! 

After his conversion to Christianity, Justin wrote 
to the emperor Marcus to endeavour to soften the 
malice of his heart against the Christians ; but 
Marcus was not to l^ afifected by such appeals. 
Justin was afterwards apprehended and brought 
before the Roman magistrate, charged with the 
guilt that was blackest in the eyes of Marcus, that 
of being a Christian. This emperor professed to 
admire learning, yet Justin was a man of learning 
and a philosopher, and these were of no avail 
in his eyes, for they were not enough to 
counterbalance his being a Christian. 

* Wretch,' cried the magistrate who examined 
him, * art thou captivi^d by that religion ? ' * I am,' 
replied Justin, * I follow the Christians, and their 
doctrine is right.' This bold declaration was suf- 
ficient, and Justin was sentenced to be scourged, 
and afterwards beheaded. He died with joy for 
the testimony of Jesus ; happier, I am sure, in 
his death of violence, than was the proud emperor 
of Rome upon his throne. 

Yet Marcus is said to have been once saved from 
^ .perishing by the prayers of Christian soldiers ; for 
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when enclosed by enemies, and in danger of dying 
for want of water, these pious men joined in prayer 
to Him who had granted supplies of rain to the 
prayers of His prophets, and soon a storm of 
thunder and lightning affrighted the enemy, and 
torrents of rain refreshed the perishing Romans. 
The emperor ascribed this to the power of his 
false gods, the Christians to the efficacy of prayer, 
and many doubtless to a mere accident. 

I have not told you yet all I have to say of the 
reign of Marcus Antoninus, but as this story is 
already a long one, I must stop for the present. 
In the sixth year of this rei^, A. D. 167, Polycarp 
was martjrred, but as Marcus lived long after, and 
still persecuted the church, I must speak of him 
again. 
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CONTINUKO. 



MARCUS ANTONINUS — CHURCHIS OF LYONS AND 

VIENNE. 

I HAVE now something to tell you of a country we 
have not yet found named in the history of the 
church. You all well know the name of France ; at 
the time I am going to speak of, it was called Gaul, 
or Gallia. In this country were two cities, then and 
still remarkable. You have heard of Lyons, and 
of Vienne. Vienne was an ancient colony of Rome ; 
Lyons, a more modern city, ranks at present next 
to Paris in population and size. It is situated 
admirably for commerce, on the junction of the 
Rhone and Saone, and this it is supposed occa- 
sioned this city to be so soon acquainted with 
Christianity ; for the mei;chants who traded be- 
tween Smyrna and Lyons might carry the know- 
ledge of a true religion to the latter. But however 
they might have gained the knowledge of Christ's 
religion, they proved that it was with them in 
power and not in name only.'^ The Christians 
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uf Lyons and Vienne were not behind those of 
Smyrna or of Rome, in faith, in iove, or in suffer- 
ings. The latter, it is true, sprang; from tlie foi 
two, for because of the faith of the Lord Jesni,' 
and of the love they bore him, were these pious 
people made the subjects of sufferings so intense, 
that I am sure yon could not bear a full recital 
of them. 

The power and rage of Marcus reached even to 
these cities ; but in order to give you an idea of the 
state of the Christian church at those places, I will 
make a short extract froiji the epistle they sent 
to their brethren in A.sia, It begins thus: 'The 
servants of Christ, sojourning in Vienne and Lyons, 
in France, to the brethren in Asia who have the 
same faith and hope of redemption with ns, peace 
and grace, and glory from God the Father, and 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

' We are not competent to describe with accu- 
racy, nor is it in our power to express the greatness 
of the afBiction sustained here . by the saints, the 
animosity of the heathen against them, and the 
complicated suffering of the blessed martyrs.' 

This epistle goes on to tell of the fury of perse- 
cution, and the number of the sufferers ; and 
expresses the fear the Christians felt lest any 
weak members of llieir church, fearing the tortures 
of the persecutors, should be induced to foi'sake 
the faith ; ten indeed actually did so, and the 
Christians deeply lamented this sad proof of 
weakness. 
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The most horrid and unnatural crimes were 
charged against them ; they were accused of eating 
human flesh, and of every horrid evil that coi|ld 
irritate men against them ; so that they were made 
to remember the words of our Lord, when he said, 
*' the time cometh that whosoever killeth you will 
think he doeth God service." 

The whole fury of the soldiers and the multitude 
seemed, they say, to be poured out in a particular 
manner upon Sanctus of Yienne^ Maturus, Attains 
of Pergamus, and Blandina. 

The last, though a weak and timid woman, 
endured every species of torture with unshaken 
fortitude, and seemed amidst them all,' while her 
body was torn and laid open with wounds, to call 
up her strength to say, ' I am a Christian, and no 
evil is committed among us.' 

Sanctus, too, was superior to sufi'ering, and 
though so tortured that after death his body no 
longer retained the appearance of a human form, 
he joined with his brethren in evincing that 
through the sustaining power of God, in all these 
things they were more than conquerors. 

Many were driven to deny their Lord in this 
time of horror ; yet alas ! this denial availed them 
not, they too suffered, and in their sufferings were 
uncheered by the blessed hope, and unsupported 
by the powerful love that gave strength, and peace, 
and joy to the martyrs. 

One female, who through fear had denied her 
Lord, and thus falling into the snare of Satan, was 
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left, as he usually leaves his victimSy to their own 
helpless wretchedness, and was led to the torture in 
order to extort from her the confession of the crimes 
practised among Christians; her sufferings, how- 
ever, brought her sins to her remembrance, and 
reminding her, I suppose, of the torments that 
await those who having denied Christ upon earth 
shall be denied before the angels of heaven, she 
declared herself once more a Christian, and denied 
the charges foolishly and maliciously brought 
against the Christians. 

Almost all the ingenuity of malice was exhausted 
in torturing the people of Lyons and Yienne : in 
the words of their epistle, * the martyrs were put 
to death in various ways, or in other words, they 
wore a chaplet of various flowers, and presented 
it to the Father.' And perhaps not even the in- 
satiable malice of the persecutors was more painful 
to those afflicted Christians than the questions of 
some who pitied their condition, and would, if they 
could, have assisted them : * Where is your God ? ' 
would these more humane Pagans ask, ^ and what 
profit do ye derive from your religion, which ye 
value above life itself ? ' Do you remember what 
David says, " Wherefore should the heathen say, 
where is now their God,'' Thus does the man 
of this world triumph over the afflicted child 
of God, not knowing that God loveth whom he 
chasteneth, and is ' a very present help in every 
time of trouble.' * As for ourselves,' say the writers 
of this epistle, * our sorrows were greatly increased 
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by being depriyed of the melancholy satisfaction 
of interring oar friends. Neither the darknests 
of the night could befriend as, nor coald we pre- 
vail by prayers or by money. They watched the 
bodies with unremitting diligence, as if to deprive 
them of sepulchre had been an object of great im- 
portance. The bodies of the martjrrs, after bein^ 
exposed for six days, and treated with every 
indignity, were burnt to ashes, and scattered by 
the wicked into the Rhone, that not the least par- 
ticle of them might appear upon earth any more.' 

After a reign of nineteen years, Marcus Anto- 
ninus died of the plague, A. D. 180 ; and with his 
death closed that period of more than fourscore 
years : speaking of which, Mr. Gibbon says, * If a 
man were called to fix the period in the history 
of the world, during which the condition 'of the 
human race was most happy and prosperous, he 
would, without hesitation, name that which elapsed 
from the death of Domitian to the accession of 
-Commodus. During a happy period of more than 
fourscore years, the public administration was 
conducted by the virtues and abilities of Nerva, 
Trajan, Adrian, and the two Antonines.' We 
have seen, in the case of Christ's people, the 
words He spoke unto them fulfilled ; " Ye shall 
weep and lament, but the world shall rejoice. ''^ 
You have seen that, happy, and great, and glorious 
as this period may be in the judgment of the wise 
of this earth, weighed in the balances of plain 
truth, these titles sink into nothing ; and, to one 
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who looks to the history, not of mighty conquerors, 
or proud philosophers, hut to the history of that 
church which Christ shed his precious hlood to 
purchase, the false lustre that has heen thrown 
over it by those who have not kept " God in all 
their thoughts" is taken off, and we see it in 
its true colours, and learn to shrink from the 
impiety of those who would talk of the happiness 
and prosperity of the human race, while all that 
portion of it, who bore the name of Christ, were 
treated as the off-scouring of all things — ^were 
made a spectacle to men and angels. 
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CONCLUDED. 



COMMODUS — PERE6RINUS — CLOSE OF THE SECOND 

CENTURY. 

And now, my dear children, I am to relate to you 
any events of importance that may yet remain 
to be mentioned in the second century of the 
Christian Era. 

Commodus succeeded his father, Marcus Anto- 
ninus ; and never had father a son more widely 
differing from himself in manners, habits, and 
dispositions. The reign of Commodus was cruel 
and miserable ; and as much as his father is said 
to have exalted human nature, so much did he 
debase it. From this period Gibbon dates the 
decline of the Roman empire. That proud empire, 
which had stood so long, which had spread its 
sway over all nations, in the providence of God, 
was to sink from its wondrous elevation, and by 
degrees crumble into nothing. 

Commodus was a wicked tyrant and a bad man ; 
yet he acted mercifully towards his Christian 
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subjects. Under his goveminect, violeut and 
laiserable aa it was in other respects, they were 
protected and at peace. This may seem strange 
to jou : but when you recollect that the hearts 
of all meo are ia the hands of the Lord, and that 
he can employ the most worthless instrament to 
promote his work, or to accomplish his will, it will 
not, I think, seem strange, that, seeing His faithful 
people had long enough felt the rod, he made use 
of the wicked, weak, and cruel Commodoit, to re- 
lease them from it : and while their persecutors were 
perhaps groaning under his tyranny, the hitherto 
persecuted Christians enjoyed a season of rest. 
It is said, the favour shown them by Commodus 
was owing to the influence of one of liis favourites, 
who. for some unknown cause, was interested for 
the Christians. Whatever might be the means, 
the Lord was pleased, during some years, to grant 
a peace to the whole Christian world ; and then 
came to the church of Christ such another happy 
time as that described in the isth chapter of Acts, 
verse 3! ; "Then had all the churches rest, and 
were edified, and walking in the fear of the Lord, 
and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multi- 
plied." Is it not very delightful to hear tliis ? 
Do you not seem to feel some of the peace and 
some of the joy that must be felt by these servants 
of the Lord, when they were allowed to dwell in 
quietness, " none making them afraid '. " As the 
churches were multiplied in the time the scripture 
I have quoted alludes to, so at this time also was 
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the same happy effect produced. Many noble 
families in Rome embraced Christianity, and the 
Roman senate became indignant and uneasy ; but 
the laws of Commodns in favour of Christians 
deprived them of the power of punishing those who 
thus forsook the worship of the gods. One man, 
indeed, was accused, but his accuser, according to 
the law of Conmiodus, must be put to death. The 
Christian to whom I allude was Apollonias, a 
man renowned for learning and philosophy. You 
will be shocked at the tale of deceit I have to tell 
you relative to him. 

When brought before the Roman magistrate, he 
was charged with no crime but that of being a 
Christian ; and accordingly his accuser, for thus 
breaking the law respecting this point, was sen- 
tenced to have his legs broken. Apollonius was 
now free again : but what do you think the Roman 
magistrate did ? unwilling to dismiss the Christian, 
he begged of him, as if for his own information, to 
give him an account of his faith. Apollonius did 
so ; and was in consequence sentenced to be 
beheaded. This was, I believe, the only act of 
cruelty practised toward the Christians daring 
the reign of Commodus. 

I must now tell you of an impostor, who brought 
much disgrace and ridicule upon the Christians, 
whom he deceived. 

Lucian, a witty writer, who, I believe, despised 
all religions, as well as Christianity, describes 
this man in so humorous a way as to set the 
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Christians in a ridiculous point of view. But 
if Pere^rinus, for so this impostor was named, did ' 
effectually deceive the Christians, it was because 
they had not learned to suspect the sincerity of any 
one who professed the faith of Christ ; and the 
jeers of the infidel Lucian reHect honour instead 
of disfjrace on the people he ridicules, for they 
show the compassion, the love, and the simplicity 
that cbaracteritsed the church in these days. 

Coramodus, after a cruel reign of twelve years, 
was murdered by his own servants, A. D. 191, and 
was succeeded by Pertinax, who, after a reign 
of eighty-six days, was put to death by the soldiers, 
who, in all the unlawful licence of pride and 
power, sold the empire to Julian ; and dear to him 
was the miserable purchase ! After a distracted 
reign of sixty-six days, he completed the exorbitant 
purchase at the price of hia life. He was beheaded 
in the baths of his newly-bought palace, by the 
servants of Severus, who snatched from him at 
once his crown and life. 

With the reign of Jnlian closes the second 
century of the Christian era ; and here I shall 
end this story. 

Though many heretics and false professors might 
have crept into the church during this century, it 
still preserved in a great degree its purity, and 
showed the same simplicity, faith, love to God and 
man, and separation from the world, which 
marked It during the first century. Very different 
from many in our days calling themselves Christ- 
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ians, these early disciples lived as those who were 
not their own, but bought with a price, a costl3 
price, even the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ 
I much fear I shall soon have to tell you of the 
declension of the church ; but I think, as I have 
been able to give you pleasing accounts in this 
story,, of the church of Christ, it would be a 
pity to injure a pleasant prospect by discovering 
a dreary scene beyond it. 
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The tranquil picture I gave you of the Christian 
world, in my lost story, ia now again to be clouded ; 
and instead of happinei^, security, and peace, I 
must again take up tiie tale of persecution, tortare, 
and blood. 

SeTerus, who had wiencbed the empire from the 
weak and irresolute lianda of Julian, seemed for 
^ome time inclined to be friendly to the Christians ; 
and they had some reason to expect his kindneas, 
for a Christian bad been the means of saving his life. 
His gratitude and his kindness were, however, 
equally short-lircd ; and the life thus saved was 
spentinthepersecution of the brethren. Returaing 
victorious from the East, in the pride of conquest, 
power, and empire, Severua wished to reign over 
the minds as well aa the bodies of men, and forbade 
the spread of Chriatianity through tlie world, or the 
profession of it by his suhjecta. The Christians 
had not learned as yet to fear men rather than 
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God, and a renewal of all the horrors of perse- 
cation was the consequence. Alexandria, a sea- 
port of Egypt, was a principal scene of these 
horrors. Numbers of Christians from all parts 
of Egypt were brought there to suflFer death ; and 
among these martyrs was a person named Leonidas, 
who is more famous in ecclesiastical history on his 
son's account than on his own. This son, whose 
name was Origen, gave very early evidences of 
a remarkable disposition, and of distinguished 
talents. When his father was about to suffer, young 
Origen, anxious for the honour of martyrdom, 
longed to die with him ; and when his mother^ 
fearing the loss of her son, confined him to the 
house in order to preserve him from danger, he 
wrote to his father in these words ; * Father, faint 
not, and be not concerned on our account.' Euse- 
bins, an old ecclesiastical historian, says that the 
first instructions young Origen received, were in 
the Holy Scriptures. His father, being a pious 
man, made him learn a portion of them daily; 
and Origen, being a boy of great genius and ability, 
was not satisfied with merely repeating the words, 
but wished to know their full meaning ; to dive, as 
it were, into the depths of scripture, and to search 
there as for ' hid treasure.' His father was not at 
all times able to answer the questions he would 
put ; but while he rejoiced, as he naturally might, 
that God had given him such an intelligent and 
pious son, he knew that his inquiring and ardent 
spirit might likewise lead him into danger, and 
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caiige blm to take up wrong and unchristian views 
of the word of God, and therefore he wisely 
caationed him not to bring' a philosopliiziog spirit 
to the study of the Scriptures ; for the wisdom 
of men is, you know, foolishness with God. 

After his father's death, Origen was left in 
very distressed circum stances ; bnt the promise 
of his boyhood had been fallilled; and, by hard 
and incessant study, he liad so improved his 
natural talents, that when at the early age of 
eighteen, he undertook the office of catechizing at 
Alexandria, multitudes crowded to hear him, and 
many were induced to embrace Christianity. Dis- 
tinguished as foung' Origen was by genius, talent, 
and learning, his love to (he Christian marfjfrs was 
still more conspicuous ; he sought Ihem wherever 
they were ; visited them in prison ; comforted 
them in sorrow ; attended them to death. And, 
while thus drawing around him the admiration 
and wonder of men, he maintained himself by the 
sale of books of human learning, which he had 
formerly studied, and lived for many years a. most 
singular instance of self-denial. Day and night he 
studied ; he would not allow himself the indul- 
gences of life ; he did not possess two coats, or 
two pair of shoes, because our Lord had, he 
thooght, thus instructed his disciples ; he lived 
so abstemiously as even to endanger his life ; he 
was. to use Mr. Milner's words, ' inured to cold, 
t« nakedness, and poverty.' But all these things 
were not calculated to give a spirit of humility ; 
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&ej mit;, indeed, have a sliow of it, bnl geilerslljr 
pride Jurks beneath. His austere life many ad- 
mired, and some imitated i but if any saw the 
danger this young man was in of departing from 
the simplicity of the Gospel, none warned liim 
of it, and thus he went on in the pride of human 
learning, and human ability, introducing new and 
fknciful ideas into religion, seeking and gaining 
the applause of men. He was, it is true, tbe 
meana of making many oonverta to Christianity ; 
but he forsook, in his teaching and preaching, bo 
muchiof the simple truth of the Gospel, that his 
converts were, I am sorry to tell you, among Uiose 
who introduced that spirit of false philosophy into 
the church, which afterward obscured the light 
of the glorious revelation of God. 

While Origen was thus pursuing- his labours, 
the spirit of persecution raged violently. One 
young and beautiful woman was made to undergo 
the most horrid torments : among other things, 
scalding pitch was poured over her body ; but this 
she bore willingly for Jesus' sake, and evinced ao 
much joy and peace of mind, in tbe belief that she 
was passing, roughly though it were, to the bosom 
of her dear Redeemer, and so well proved tbe 
blessedness of the faith that is in Him, that a 
soldier attending her execution was moved with 
pity and admiration : he protected her as far as he 
eould, and after her death declared himself a 
Christian, and trod in her aleps lo heaven, sutfeiing 
maxtjrdom for the faith he profeased. 
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It was not Alexandria only that was made to 
witness the sofferings and flowed with the blood 
of Christians : at Carthage, twelve persons were 
brought at once before the magistrates, charged 
with the crime, detestable to Paj^ana, of serving 
the Lord Christ. These all despised the offer 
of pardon on the terras of forsaking their Lord, and 
tlie magistrate decreed, that, since ' they acknow- 
ledged themselves to be Christians, and refused 
to pay due honour to the emperor, their heads 
should be cut off,' You know what this * due 
honour ' was, for I have told you before, that tho | 
tmafres of the Roman emperors were placed among 
the gods and worshipped When the martyrs ■ 
heard this sentence they said, ' We give thanks 
to God who honoureth as this day with being 
receded as martyrs in hea\en for confessing his 
name But perhaps one of the moat interesting' 
and affecting stories of the martyrs of this place 
a.nd time it that ot a >oung female, named Vivja 
Perpetua Si Augustine of whom I hope shortly 
to tell you something, calls her ' the blessed 
Perpetua.' She was a lady of rank, only twenty- 
two years of age, but was married, and had a little' 
child. I believe the mother of Perpetua was a 
Christian, but her father was a Pagan. She van 
his favourite child ; and you may conceive hia 
anguish, when he saw her about to die for 
a religion which he looked on as a weak o. 
wicked superstition. He came to see her ii 
the prison, where, after having been accustomed « 



every elegance and comfort of life, she WHS confined 
in darkness and every kind of horror; and, burst- 
ing into an agonj of grief, he exclaimed, ' Have 
pity on my grey haira, ray daughter — have pitj on 
jonr father, if ever I was wortiiy of that name : 
if I myself have brought you np to this age — if I 
have preferred you to all your brethren, make me 
not a reproach to mankind. Have compassion on 
your son, who cannot survive you : lay aside yonr 
obstinacy, lest you destroy us all ! ' 

Think how these entreaties must have tora. the 
heart of poor Perpetua ! keener tJian all the tgr- 
ments of her persecutors must have been the love 
of her friends, her aged father, who had so loved 
her, and her dear little boy whom she loved so 
tenderly; these seemed to call upon her to save 
them, and implored her hy every tie that was dear 
to her heart to spare herself and them. Bnt Per- 
petua knew that it was written, " Whosoever loy«th 
father or mother more than me is not worthy of me, 
and whosoever leaveth not all that he hath cannot 
be my disciple.'' And so, though her bosom was 
wrung with anguish, and her heart was bursting 
for the sorrow of those she loved, she continued 
linn to her purpose, and prayed her father to be 
resigned to the will of her Lord. 

Another struggle of maternal and lilial feelings 
was caused by the fond and unwearjing alTection 
of this poor old man ; on the day of his daughter's 
trial he took his little grandson in his arms, and 
when Perpetua appeared in court he presented 
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bim to her, and again implored her to have pity on 
her child. But even tliis plea, the most powerful 
perhaps that could be urged, failed ; and aoaa 
after Perpelna was doomed to a variet; of such 
sufferings as shock the fcdings of humanity t 
repeat : at length she and her companion in 
suffering were put into a net and exposed to the I 
fury of a wild cow. 

How ingenious is the wicked one in tormenting I 
None but Satan could have planned such device 
lo move- men from the love of God I Perpetua, I 
firm amidst all these sufferings, in the midst of thent I 
called her brother and a friend to her, and said, ^ 
> Continue firm in the faith ; love one another ; 
and be neither frightened nor offended at our 
sufferings.' 

Does not this story show you the faithfulness of 
God, who has promised to be with his people in 
trouble, and to give them strength equal to their 
day? God made the anfferings of his people pro- 
mote his glory, and the extension of his church ; 
and many during this persecution embraced Christi- 
anity, though with it they accepted of death as its 
companion ; and witnessing the faith and love 
of the Christians, were led to believe in the same 
God and Saviour ; and to say to these persecuted 
bnt happy ones, as Ruth did to Naomi, " Thy God 
shall be my God, and thy people my people." 

I have before mentioned the persecution of some 
ohnrches in Gaul, and now I must repeat the 
ttaue story ; the blood of saints and martyrs was 
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again spilt in Lyons, and amoBf^ Aese WM ^gmb 
named Irenaeus, of whom yon will probabhf oste 
day hear mor^ : he has left many VaMdMe 
writings ; but these few words of his I most teU 
you, because of their similarity to the words of St. 
John, which we read very lately. " The Word 
of God, Jesus Christ, on account of his great lovet 
became what we are that He might make us what 
He is/' 

At last God saw fit to release His church from 
further suffering at this time, by putting an end to 
the life of the imperious and wicked Severus. 
After a reign of eighteen years, he died at York, 
in England, in the sixty-fifth year of his life. That 
life, according to his own confession, was unhappy 
as his death ; unsatisfied with the acquisition of 
power, distracted and fretted with domestic griefs, 
he was one who proved that " all is vanity.'' Yet he 
looked not beyond this evil world, but persecuted 
those who looked for another, an enduring, a 
happy one. I shall quote for you the description 
Gibbon gives of this emperor. * Fortune and 
merit had from a humble station raised him to the 
first place among mankind ; * He had been all 
thii^gs,' as he said himself, ' and all was of little 
value. Distracted with the care, not of obtaining 
but of preserving an empire ; oppressed with age 
and infirmities, careless of fame, satiate with 
power, all his prospects in life were closed.' The 
wickedness of his sons deepened all these miseries, 
and added others. ' The disorder of his mind,' 
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says the historian^ ^ irritated the pains of his body, 
he wished impatiently for death, and hastened the 
instant of it by his impatience/ 

In my next story I shall show you how the 
chnrch was treated under his successor. 
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CONTINUED. 



STATE OF THE CHURCH UNDER CARACALLA — MACRXKDS 
— HELIOOAB ALUS — ALEXANDER — M AXIMUS — 60RDI AM 
— AND PHILIP. 

Are you frightened, my dear children, at all these 
hard names, or do you imagine the story must be 
long indeed that speaks of them all ? If you have 
gone so far in the history of Rome, you will, how- 
ever, remember how soon one emperor stood in the 
place of another ; how quickly they met the reward 
of their toils ; they waded to the throne through 
blood, they struggled and fought for empire, and 
when they had gained it, they found, in most 
cases, a violent death the reward of their toils. 

The reign of the miserable Caracalla began by the 
murder of his brother, and it terminated by his own. 
He enjoyed the throne for which he had committed 
this detestable deed, but six years. Enjoyed I 
should not say, for there was no enjoyment in 
his possession of the power and greatness be 
coveted and obtained. Continually imagining that 
the forms of the brother he actually murdered, 
and of the father whom he wished to murder, and 




whose life his conduct had shortened, rose up to 
terrify and accuse him ; he could iind nohappi 
in what he once fancied must confer it ; and though 
he was foolish and wicked enough to consecrate in 
the temple of Serapis the aword with which he had 
slain his brother Geta, remorse for this wicked deed 
haunted him through life. Well had it been for 
this miserable man if remorse had led to repentance, 
and he had sought for pardon from Him who 
alone is able to forgive, but alas ] it led him, as it 
does many others, only into the commission of other 
crimes, and Caracal la tried by taking away all that 
could remind him of his gnill, to banish its re- 
membrance. You will be shocked when I tell jou, 
that with this foolish and desperately wicked in' 
tention, he put to death twenty thousand of his 
subjects whom he supposed to be friendly to the 
murdered Geta. It is not, however, tlie detail 
of his crimes that I wish to give yon, I said I would 
only praise or blame the emperors as they appeat 
worthy of each in their conduct to the church 
of Christ; and of Caracalla in this respect T have 
nothingevil to relate. Fromaprince, one of whose 
maxims alone might designate him an ambitious 
and cruet tyrant, indulgence to the Christians wbb 
not perhaps to be expected ; yet, though he held 
and practised the maxim of Severus, ' to secure . 
the aft'eetiona of the soldiers, and to esteem the 
rest of his subjects as of little moment,' in justice 
to baraealla, vile as be was, I must tell you that 
a to the throne. Christian persecu- 
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tion eeasedy and the monster Caraoalla, as he i» 
generally called, was not only jnst but kind to ih^ 
people of Christ. 

< What communion hath Christ with Belial ? ' 
we might often ask, in reading the history of the 
church ; for though Christians are a distinct and 
separate people, we are sometimes surprised at 
finding the worst of characters treating them with 
gpreater kindness than they meet with from those 
who are esteemed in the world's opinion to be 
models of virtue. '' God's thoughts are not as our 
thoughts, nor His ways like our ways,'' he can 
make use of whatever instrument he sees fit, and 
it becomes us not to draw any rash, presumptuous 
conclusion, but to see his hand governing and 
overruling all things. It is said, that the kindly 
feelings of Caracalla, towards the Christian part 
of his subjects, arose from the influence of his first 
impressions in their favour ; his nurse was a Christ- 
ian, and it is probable that she taught his infant 
heart, before pride and the desire of power had 
exerted their malignant sway, to feel for and to 
esteem ** the children of her people." Proculus 
too, the Christian who I told you had once saved 
the life of the Christian persecutor Severus, and 
who lived in his palace, might have influenced him 
in their favour -, indeed, so early did Caracalla 
show his sentiments towards them, that it is said, 
that, when only seven years old, he manifested the 
greatest resentment at seeing a boy beaten because 
he was a Christian. But though, from the efieots 



of early impressions hewas favourable lo Christians, 
and being restrained by God's power, he neTer be- 
oame their enemy, Caracallaeuuld not he friendly to 
Chiiat, for he lived and died in the dominion of sin- 
Yet he died on apilKrima^el strange infatuation, 
that woold think by an act of penance or devotion 
to compensate for a life of tyranny and unholiness ! 
On his way to the famons Temple of the Moon, be 
was stabbed by a desperate soldier to whom he 
had refused some favour. A. D. 217. 

Of Macrinus and Helio^abalns, who succes- 
sively succeeded to the Roman throne, I have bot 
any thing to relate. Amidst the absurdities of the 
latter he is said to have wished to have the rites 
of Christian worship brought to Rome: why J call 
this absurdity you will easily see, when yon re- 
flect on the precepts of the Gospel, the lives, 
opinions, and actions of its followers. All is here 
totally opposed to the wild aod wicked schemes 
of so worthless a prince ; and certainly, if he could 
pretend to admire Christianity, he never pretended 
to imitate it. He, in his turn, was massacred, and 
was succeeded by his eonsin Alexander. 

It is very pleasant in reviewing the pages 
of history to light on one pure and amiable 
character ; and after all the bloody tyrants and 
the unfeeling monsters who have left their 
names and their vicex to equal detestation, it is 
doubly pleasing to hear of one good Emperor of 
Rome. Snoh was Alexander, who at the early 
age of seventeen ascended the Roman throne. 
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' An excellent understanding;,' says tbe Roman 
liiatorian, ' soon vonviuced Alexander of the 
advantages of virtue, the pleasure of knowledge 
and the oecessity of laboar. A natural mildness 
and moderation of temper, preserved him from 
the assaults of passion and the allurements of vice. 
His nnalterahle regard for his mother, and his 
esteem for the wise Alpian guarded his iDesperi- 
enced youth from the poison of flattery.' 

I wish I were able to give you an account of tbc 
way in which Alexander passed his time, for 1 
think you might get a few useful hints from it, 
but it would not agree with my plan, to go into a 
detail of anything that did not concern the Church 
of Christ. A prince who so well understood justice 
and virtue, must you would think be friendlj tn 
Christianity ; but remember Marcus understood 
these, and yet he persecuted tiic Church. Ood 
had however decreed that it should rest, and 
therefore Alexander favoured it; nay, so far did 
he carry his admiration of virtue. Christian virtue 
too, that, among the gods whose images tilled or 
adorned his doaiestic chapel, we hear of Jesus 
Christ, of Abraham, and of Orpheus ! — strange 
assembly, Christ the King of Heaven, worshipped 
among ' the gods of the heathen ! ' 

Thammoa, the mother of Alexander, had heard 
of the fame of Origen, who I hope you remember 
still ; she wrote to him to oome to ber, for she was 
a woman of good understanding and curious to 
n ; Origen went to her and staid some lime, 
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bat what effect his preaching or teaching had I do 
not know, i suppose thai, had any good effect ■ 
followed, we should have heard of it. Thami 
• was a. good mother, and a wise woman ; 
used her inilnence with her son justly, except | 
in one instance, when, jealoua that AlexandflK | 
should seem to give his wife any share of tbe 1 
affections tliat had been her'a, she prevailed OS I 
him to banish her. Yel even the virtues of thii | 
good Emperor did not save him from the fkttt 1 
of his predecessors; Alexander and his mothM.j 
were matdered together, and in their room Maxf 1 
min ascended the throne. 

Maximin had begun his reigu in murder, biiw * 
all through it he showed himself a cruel tyrant ; 
cruel to all, and willing that all men should 
feel liis power to take away life, he extended his 
jiersecution not to the Christians only, but to all 
the human race, where his power could reach. 
The beginning of his cruel deeds in the Church, 
was the order to put to dealli ' all the Pastors ! • 
Perhaps it was his wisdom, when he would root 
out all the ' planting of the Lord/ to begin at 
once at the loftiest boughs ; to take away the 
shepherds from the Uock, deeming: that the 
sheep would then be an easier saerilice. But the 
Shepherd from on high looked on and smiled at 
the rage of man ; he let it indeed accomplish that 
whereunto He had sent it, but when he saw fit, 
he ■ restrained the remainder of wrath,' iie 
■trbtched forth his hand aud said, " Hither shaK 




Iltoncoma and nornrther," After a reiffii of thre« 
yearn and a few days, accordtu^ to an old histo- 
Maitimin ended ' hix bated rei)n>< and 
wicked life,' and tiie Christians were freed 
from a persecutor, and the world from a tyraal. 
A. D. 238. This period in the history of Home, is 
one of lorbnlence, strife, • confusion, ajid every evil 
t is fatiguing to the mind, and sickeu- 
in|^ to the heart, to go over the bare recital of 
such a period; rebellion, and murder, and orime, 
.'^tajn, or rather fill every page. I would not in 
these stories of the Church's history, eharj^eyoor 
memories even with the names of the muiy 
Emperors who thus, having gained all their am- 
bition desired, found a grave, and that a bloody 
one, the only real result of all their struggles and 
all their sacriiices. 

' In the short space of a few months,' says Gib* 
bon, ' six princes had been cut off by the sword.' 
Gordian, who had already received the title 
of Capgar, was the only person that occurred to the 
soldiers, as proper to fill the vacant throne on the 
deatb of Maximin.' After a reign of six years, 
Gordian was killed in a conspiracy ; his character 
seems amiable in other respects, as well aa in 
that we are most concerned in. Gordian neither 
wilfully oppressed bi.s Roman subjects, nor per- 
secuted bis Christian ones. Eusebius, a writer I 
mentioned before, says that Philip, who succeeded 
to the Roman throne, A. D. 244, was a Christian : 
Mr. Milneralso agrees that be was so byprofossioD ; 
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bnt alas f we know that the prDfession of Christ >J 
ianityiflnotall that constitutes a Christia.B. IthiiA J 
the Apostle (eacbes qh what is Oiristianity, wheKu 
be says, " Put ye on the Lord Jesus." I am not 
well acquainted with this Empenn^B reasons for 
profeaaing the religion of Jesus, certain I am he 
never practised it ; for it is recorded of him, that 
on his return from the East, where Maxiuia 
had been slain, he was desirous of effacing firont- i 
the minds of the Romans, the memory of hi>i. ] 
crimes, and'therefore caused certain fi;ame8 to be 
celebrated, of which Mr. Gibbon gives tliis account: 
' The mystic sacrifices were performed daring 
three nig-hts, on the banks of the Tiber, and 
the Campus Martins resounded with music tutd 
dances, and was illuminated with innumerabla I 
lampa and torches. A chorus of young persoDS | 
implored the favour of the Gods, requesting; in 
religious hymns, that according to the faith 
of their ancient oracles they would still maintain 
the Tirtue, the felicity, and the empire of the 
Roman people.' Such a profession of Christianity 
as this conld do little honor to the cause of Christ : 
hut it gained a lengthened rest to his Church, the 
cfTeets of which I shall show you the nest time 
I am able to carry on its history. i , 

In thia stoty you have seen how long the 
Christians were suffered to ' live at ease.' Mr. 
Milner says, that' from the death of Severus to the 
reign of Decius, if we except the short interval 
of Maximin's persecution, the church enjoyed a 
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continued calm/ I hare often said that thiis calm 
was more dangerous to yital Christianity than the 
fiercest storm ; and I fear we shall soon find that 
the professing emperor did as much injury to the 
church as the persecuting one. 




Amidst all the trials aod suircringa of the Chris- I 
tian church, it wus liithcrto pleasant to witnega I 
the blessed effects of that Spirit which our Lord 
had promised to send uoto his people, and which 
in his blessed fruits was still present with them. 
You know what are some of those fruits of which 
J apeak ; '' Love, joy, peace. Ion g'SulTe ring, gentle- 
ness, goodness." He had indeed sown ■ good seed 
in his field,' but alas ! wc shall soon have cause 
to sec that " while men slept, the enemy came and 
sowed tares among the wheat." While men 'sleep' 
is the time Satan lays hold of to mar the work 
of God in the soul : while they are off their guard, 
and thoughtless of danger, or resting in indolent 
and careless security about their souls, the enemy 
of God and men will not lose tlie opportunity of 
planting evil seed among: that precious seed which 
God has sown. This was the case in the churuh 
during the long interval of its repose. A careless 
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spirit, and a degree of lukewarmness in religion, 
were manifested in the church, which had not 
existed before. When you hear the account 
Origen gives of Christians at this time, you wiU, 
I am sure, be shocked : he says, ' several go to 
church only on solemn festivals, and then not so 
much for instruction as for amusement ; others 
stay not until the lecture is ended, and others heed 
not a single word, but amuse themselves in a 
corner of the church/ Is not this very different 
from the spirit we have hitherto seen pervade the 
churches ? This, it is true, is but ' the beginnings 
of evil,' yet it is very sad, and was enough to call 
for the visitation of a righteous and a jealous God. 
His eye saw what the eye of man could not see ; 
and if Origen thus discovered and lamented the 
faults or the sins of professing Christians, think 
how many concealed abominations He must have 
seen in the walls of his spiritual Zion. He was 
now about to perform in it what he spake by his 
prophet concerning the holy city, " Behold, I will 
search Jerusalem with candles/' He was goin^ 
to make diligent search after those who were his 
disciples indeed, and to detect those who called 
themselves by the name of the God of Jacob, while 
in their hearts they said, " Depart from us, for we 
desire not the knowledge of thy ways/' An in- 
strument to effect this was needed, and He raised 
one up. Decius, who succeeded Philip, A. D. 249, 
was at once the scourge and the purifier of the 
Christian church. The persecution he raised 
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affiinst it was tlie most rigorous and moat laried 
in itH elTecU, of any 1 Lave yet related. But before 
I five yoa any account of it I will copy for you k 
part of a view of tbe state of tbe church at ita 
oomnieiieeDicnt : thia account is taken from the 
works of Cyprian, biabop of Carthage ; a man 
whose praise has ever been in all tlie uliurches, 
and of whom I hope you will one day lead and 
bear more than 1 can tell you at prcseot. 

' If the cause of our miseries be sought,' saya 
Cyprian, • the cure may he found. The I«ord 
would have His family t« be tried. And because 
long peace had corrupted the discipline divinely 
revealed to us, the heavenly chastisement hath 
raised up our faith that had lain almost dormant.' 
He then goes on to draw a sad portrait of tbe de- 
clension of Cbristiaiis in the ways of holiness ; 
works of mercy were neglected, fraud and deceit 
were practised among the brethren ; Christians 
could unite themselves witli unbelievers ; arts in 
dress were cultivated, riches sought after ; and 
pastors and people alike forgot their duties : then 
he asks, ' What have we not deserved for suoh 
conduct.' Even the divine word hath told us what 
we might expect. If His uhildren forsake my law, 
land walk not in my judgments, 1 will visit their 
offences with the rod, and their siu with scourges.' 
From this we may see how dee|jly Ciuistians had 
erred, and how inconsistently, even in these early 
a^s, men uould act. 

Carthage, of which place Cyprian was Bishop, 
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had need of snch a pastor; it was made, nndef 
Decius. the accne of perBeRtition, and it did not 
witnesa the same nnabakeii linnneaa, or the same 
boldness Id the cause of Christ, and love to his re- 
ligion as fonnerly. On the contrary, numbers on 
the first sound of persecution quitted the faith they 
professed, and ran in crowds to sacrifice to the 
j^uda : and even Cyprian says, tliat the number of 
apostates was so great that tbe magiRtrates wiahed' 
lo reserve some for the next day, but tbe fear 
of what man could do unto tbem made these 
wretched persons tremblingly implore to d«ny 
Christ at once. 

Nor was imperial Rome without such scenea. 
Persecution raRed there too, and the bishop died 
amartyr. Cyprian, lilteagoodshepherd of Christ's 
flock, was always ready to comfort, to rebuke, to ex- 
bort, to watch and lo pray ; but his labours at Car- 
thage were interrupted, bis life too was threatened, 
and judging that that life was not his own, that he 
ought not to dispose of it of his own will and 
pleasure, but preser\'e it when God gave him the 
ability, for tbe welfare of his church, Cyprian 
left Carthage, and for two years lived in some 
place of quiet retirement. In it he was not idle, 
but employed himself for the good of the church. 

As those weak people who for fear of death gave 
up their hope of eternal life, knew, and in their 
heartadespisedtheemptinessofPaji^n idolatry, it is 
not surprising that numbers, finding no peace in 
their consciences, would desire to return to the 



Holy Faith they had !cft. On tins subject there 
were various opinions, some being inclined to ' 
admit too easily the apostates to the church again, 
and others to treat them with too great severity. 
It was customary to honour and love those who- 
died as mart)'rs for the truth's sake, bnt it is very 
ridiculous to honour a poor, sinful, human 
creatnre, as somethiDj almost divine. We are 
beginning to hear of Christians doing such things, 
aud you ivill yet hear more awful consequences 
of such a practice. 

Ill the middle of this century we arc first to ob- 
serve the commencement of a rapid decline from 
the pure and simple spirit of (cenuine piety, and 
ilie decrease of those lovely graces which the Spirit 
of God had shed upon the church in the days of its 
puritj'. During the severity of this persecution, 
the church was in a confused and distressed stale, 
heretics and false professors worked much trouble 
to the sincere people of God. Cyprian had been 
obliged to withdraw from his people at Carthage, 
and the number of professing Christians had been 
lamentably reduced through the apostacj of false: 
members, and the weakness of unstable ones — 
these last incessantly implored re-admittance to 
the church they had left, and caused, as I have' 
said, great perpleuty and divisions, for some were 
fearful of admitting again those who had forsaken ' 
them, others wished to do so at once, and some 
decidedly objected to doing so at all. Cyprian 
wrote several letters on this subject, but after an 
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absence of two years from Carthage, a ccas 
of penecntion allowed liim to return. I wish T 
Ronld aay that this cessation was caused by a 
chani^e in the emperor's lieart, but it was circum-- 
stances only that caused it ; the Goths liaTJng' 
invaded his territories, Decius was forced to leare 
Rome in order to resist them ; and plunged ia 
cslamity, fear, and distraction, tlie Romans forgot 
to persecute the Christians, and tliey were in 
peace white their persecutors were troubled. 

Had Decius lived long enough, it is generally 
thonght that he would have been satisQed with 
nothing less than the utter extermination of Christ- 
ianity. But vain are the eQ'orts of man, as long ma 
the words of our Lord are truth. " On this rook " 
meaning Himself " will I build my church, and 
the g^tes of hell shall not prevail against it." 
The fury of persecution has often passed over his 
church, and swept it almost from the sight and tfae 
knowledge of man : yet it existed in privacy, in 
loneliness, and probably will for the most part so 
exist, till its great Head shall come to take it to 
himself, elemally purified, and everlastingly saved. 
The proud and the wicked designs of DecioB 
were frustrated ; and God, who lent him life so 
long as it answered his purposes, took it away when 
he saw the right time was come. Decius died on 
the Held of battle, A. B. 251. In the same year 
died a far different character, Origen, of whom I 
told yon so much. He had suffered most dread- 
fnlly in this persecution, almost all that humaai^ 



could endure and live ; but Le bnre all with a 
Christian fortitude ; and perliapa theae triula served 
to spiritualize his mind, and awaken his love ; 
perhaps in them he saw the vanity of many things 
tiiat he loved before, and drew nenrer to his 
Saviour in the hours of imprisonment, torture, and 
pain, than lie had done in all tliose self-inllicled 
mortifi cations and pliarisaical austerities, which 
were more calculated to encourage a spirit of pride 
and self-righteousness, than a spirit of humility 
and love, 

Origen lived to be seventy years of age. and is 
universally admired as a scholar, a philosopher, 
and a man of genius. 

I have now endeavoured to fulfil my promise of 
showing the effects of the long calm enjoyed by 
the church, and of the persecution sent to do away 
those cfTocts. That calm of thirty years, you have 
seen, introduced many corruptions ; for many 
would call themselves Christians, when no danger 
attended the profession. The thirty monlhs of per- 
secution discovered those dead branches, and shook 
them from the tree whose loveliness they defaced ; 
it roused those who were living carelessly and at 
ease i and it stirred up all the energies of those 
who yet remained holy and undefiled. 

There is yet another thing relating to the time 
of this persecution, of which I wished to tell you, 
and had well nigh forgotten : and this is, that we 
hear, during these troubles, of the first hermit 
who existed in the church of Christ. This was a. 
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young man, named Paul, who, having been ac- 
cused by one of his own family of being a Christiaii, 
retired to the desert mountains in Egypt, in order, 
I suppose, to wait there till the danger was passed. 
But when he might have left his retreat he did 
not ; it was lonely, but pleasant ; he had groivn 
accustomed to it, and found it suit his temper 
of mind : thus he lived on, a lonely hermit, to the 
age of fourscore and ten years. He was but 
twenty-three when he retired from the world. 
Paul little thought, I dare say, that superstition 
would gain him so many followers in the after* 
ages and darker periods of Christianity. 

Gallus, who succeeded the persecutor Decius, 
was at first disposed to give the church some rest, 
but this friendly disposition did not continue long : 
some more Christians were called to martyrdom ; and 
Cyprian, finding the short period of repose, which 
he had devoted to the reforming and establishing 
of the churches, again disturbed, imagined that 
the Antichrist spoken of in Scripture had appeared, 
and that the end of the world and the day of judg- 
ment was at hand. In this belief, and with these 
prospects, he comforts the suffering Christians, 
reminding them in his epistles, of the glories 
of that day, and exhorting them to bear their light 
afflictions, which indeed are but for a moment. 
But Cyprian lived to see the persecutor taken 
away to that place, *' where the wicked cease from 
troubling,^' after a distracted reign of one year and 
"a half. Gallus died A. D. 253. 
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Valerian ascended the Roman throne at the ad- 
vanced ageof sixty jea.13. Thoagh raised gradaally 
from a humble station in the army of Beciua to be 
the maater of the Roman world, Valerian did not 
walk in the steps of crime aDd blood to gaio the 
prond ascendaDcy, ' In his gradualascentthrough 
tLe honours of the state, he deserved tlie favours 
of the most virtuous princes, and declared himself 
the enemy of tyrants. His noble birth, his mild but 
unblemished manners, his learning, prudence, and 
experience were revered by the senate and people,' 
Thus far goes the Roman historian, who praises or 
blames each successive emperor, without any refer- 
ence to their conduct towards the church of Christ. ' 
It is my oIBce, however, to take the contrary part ; 
to deem of importance, what so eminent an historiaa 
has despised, or overlooked ; and to speak of men, 
not as under the covering of false glory, which the 
applause of ages has cast over them, but as they 
appear in the annals of the church's history. 
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When Valerian obtained the empire, no circum- 
stance could seem more fayourable to Christians. 
He was their friend and their protector ; and during^ 
the first three years of his reign he treated them with 
greater kindness than had been ever shown them 
even by Philip. Christians filled his palace, werqy 
admitted about his person, and enjoyed his faTours* 
This interval of peace was needed by the church : 
the dreadful persecution of Decius, and its continu- 
ation under Gallus, had done its work in purifying^ 
and correcting it, and now that it had rest, many 
affairs were to be settled, heresies were to be ex- 
amined and condemned, and various questions to 
be decided. In these things Cyprian was the rnlingp 
star, the spring, and the centre. During these 
three years, he was unwearied in his labours amon^ 
the churches. Among other questions submitted 
to his judgment, was one respecting the amuse- 
ments of the theatre, which I think you may find 
it useful to call to mind, when you hear any one 
foolishly speak of the theatre as ' aschool for morals,' 

* Your love and esteem, dear brother,' said 
Cyprian in answer, ' induce you to consult me as 
to what I think of the case of a player among you, 
who still continues to instruct men in that infa- 
mous and miserable art, which he hath himself 
learnt. I think it very inconsistent with the 
majesty of God, and the rules of the Gospel, that 
the modesty and honour of the Church should be 
defiled by so base and infamous a contagion.' ' If 
possible,' he adds, / recover him from this depravity 
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and infamy, to the way of peace, 
of life; if he make poverty his exci 
sities may be relieved by the alms of the church ; 
lie shall receive wliat is necessary for food and 
raiment, bat he mnst no longer tench his per- 
nicious lessons, hut learn something from the 
Church, that may he nseful to his salvation.' 

From this we may see what was the opinion 
of Christians as to the nioralily of the Theatre, 
even in the time of the Homans. Indeed a 
Christian in those days could liave had no idea 
of any one professing to follow the precepts of ths 
Gospel, and visiting ur approving of a place SO 
widely opposed to them. Various schisms and 
heresies had, as Christianity spread more widely, 
taken root in the nominal Church, and Cyprinii 
was consulted by the rulers of various churches, as 
to the method to he pursued with those who taught 
or introduced them. But I am sorry to say, that 
with these tbinp there was mingled a dispute in 
which heretics had no part, but Christians disagreed 
among themselves. This was aquestion on baptism. 
Cyprian took one side, and Stephen, the Bishop 
of Rome, another; and neither being able to 
decide, the matter was left as they had taken it 
up. Yet surely the time of peace was not too 
long, and needed not to be disturbed by broilfl 
concerning qnestions of little moment. Thus it is 
thatin this short, transitory, and too often turbulent 
life, men, forgetting that there are evils and storms 
enough to meet them in their passage through iti 
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sally the short space they might enjoy in peace^ 
with the evils of their own hearts, and work ill 
for themselves, to cloud still more darkly the 
scene^of life. 

Troubles that the Church did not look for were 
gathering, and soon those who did not sufficiently 
enjoy or prize the hour of peace were forced 
to feel the bitterness of its termination. 

It is a dangerous and a bad thing, to have a 
wicked friend or companion. Valerian had a 
favourite named Macrianus, who dealt in every 
bad and abominable thing. He was a sort of 
magician, following spells, and enchantments, and 
hateful sacrifices ; even such things as God has 
declared His righteous abhorrence of, speaking aa 
if the thought that men could be guilty of sach 
• things, had not entered the mind of a merciful 
and holy God. " Which " he says, " I thought 
not of, neither did it enter into my heart.^^ In 
these abominations children were sacrificed, and 
new-bom babes inhumanly murdered. Macrianiisy 
thus a slave of Satan, and proceeding from one 
diabolical wickedness to another, was at last 
instigated by him to rouse Valerian against the 
people of God. His cruel and satanic soul coald 
delight m human wretchedness, and look with 
pleasure on human blood ; Valerian listened, for* 
got. his usual kindness, and armed himself against 
an harmless and unresisting race. How dangerous 
are the counsels of a wicked friend. For three 
years and a half, that is, from the year 257 vto 



the GonclasioD of his reign, Valerian only appca.rg 
in the odions light of a Christian persecutor. 

The first martjT I have to mention io this 
persecution was Cyprian, the admired, loved, 
venerated Cyprian ! After escaping tlietwo former 
he fell a victim to this. 

When first accused of the profession of Christi- 
anity, the jndge who knew and respected him, 
was willing if possible to save him ; and when he 
could not by threats or promises engage him to 
forsake his faith, he contented himself with 
only banishing Cyprian to a little town opposite 
to Sicily on the coast of Africa. 

Here, on the sea-aide, Cyprian remained, serving 
his God, aJid endeavouring to benefit his people 
by his prayers aud his epistles. In one of these 
letters, admonishing them to hear up amid present 
afllictions, he thus apeaks^ — " O happy feet, shack- 
led with fetters now, ye will soon finish a glorious 
journey to ^CBrist ! let malice and cruelty bind 
you as they will, soon ye shall pass from earth 
and its sorrows to the kingdom of heaven. In the 
mines ye have not a bed on which the bod; may 
he refreshed, nevertheless Christ will be your rest 
and consolation. Your limbs are fatigued with 
labour, and lie upon the ground, — but so to lie 
down, when Christ is with you, is no punishment. 
Filth and dirt defile your limbs, — but inwardly 
you are washed from all uncleanness. Your 
allowance of bread is scanty, be it so — man doth 
not lire by bread alone, but by the word of God, 
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Ye have no proper clothes to defend yon from the 
cold,-^bat he who has ^ put on Christ * is clothed 
abundantly/' 

After a year's exile, Cyprian was allowed ito 

return to Carthage, and devote himself ag^n to 

his dear people there. Persecution meantiine 

raged violently, Valerian's orders were issued with 

increased severity against all Christians; and 

Rome in particular was made the scene of horror. 

Cyprian knew he could hardly expect to escape, 

and though he understood too well the will of his 

Lord, to dare to expose his life rashly, or seek 

for martyrdom anxiously, he was prepared to 

surrender the one, and meet the other wheneyer 

He saw fit that he should do so. While waiting 

the order to appear before the Roman ProcoUsal, 

he wrote his last letter to his flock, in which is 

this charge : *' Do you, dear Brethren, agreeably to 

the instructions you have always had from me, be 

still and quiet. Let none of you excite any 

tumult, or offer himself voluntarily to the Gentiles. 

He who is seized and delivered up ought to speak, 

the Lord who dwells in us will speak at that hour. 

Confession, rather than profession, is our duty/^ 

Cyprian was at last apprehended and brought 
before the Proconsul ; he seems to have been 
treated more kindly than other eminent Martyrs ; 
Ignatius and Polycarp for instance ; but remaining 
firm in the faith, and inflexible to all the Pro- 
consul's arguments, he received this sentence, 
* You have lived sacrilegiously a long time, yoa 
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have formed a society of impious conspirators, 
you have shown yonrself an enemy to the gods, 
and their religion, you have ever been a Father 
and a ringleader of that impions sect. You shall 
therefore, by shedding your blood, be an example 
to the rest, that they may learn their duty. Let 
Tbascius Cyprian, who refuses to sacrifice to the 
gods, be put to death by the sword.' ' God be 
praised,' said the Martyr, and when tliey were 
leading him away, a multitude of people followed, 
crying, ' Let us die with our holy Bishop.' A 
troop of soldiers attended the Martyr, and the 
ollicers walked beside him : they led htm to a plain 
surrounded with trees, and many climbed them, to 
see bim at a distance. Cyprian fell on his knees, 
took off his mantle and worshipped his God ; he 
bound the napkin over his own eyes, and the 
Christians spread handkerchiefs to cntchhis blood. 
His head was then severed from his body. 

This account of Cyprian's death I have taken 
from Milner's history, and it agrees with that 
given by Mr. Gibbon, but the rellections each 
of these historians makes, are very different ; the 
first makes the Martyr's death to glorify God ; the 
last, always willing to withdraw or conceal what 
might illustrate the divine origin of Christianity, 
represents Cyprian as only glorifying himself. 

Thus died the pious and active Bishop of Car- 
thage. Milner states him to have filled the 
Bishopric of Carthage twelve years, other eccle- 
siastical writers say ten ; according to the first. 
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he died A. D. 260, according to the latter^ 
A, D. 258. 

A little before Cyprian's death, Sixtus, Bisliop 
of Home, was martyred ; and soon afterwards his 
deacon Laurentius; it seems that Valerian 
followed the satanic maxim of catting off the 
shepherds of the flock, expecting that then the 
sheep would be scattered. The Roman Charch 
was said to be very rich, but riches in those days 
did not belong to the Church of God. Laurentias 
was ordered to deliver up those riches ; he asked 
three days to collect them, and then requested the 
magistrate to go with him to see the riches of his 
God — a court as he said, full of golden vessels 
— the magistrate attended him, and saw not .the 
gold or treasure he expected, but the poor who 
were maintained by the Church. Far from being 
softened by the sight, the Roman Prefect 
exclaimed, ^ Do ye mock me ? I know ye value 
yourselves for despising death ; therefore ye shall 
not die at once.' He then caused Laurentius to he 
fastened on a gridiron and slowly burnt to death. 

I have but one more story to tell you of the 
Martyrs of the reign of Valerian, and this I donbt 
not you will like. It is of a child named Cyril, who 
professed Christianity, and could not be turned 
or driven from it by ridicule, by threats, or by 
entreaties. His companions persecuted him ; his 
own Father disowned and drove him from his 
house. All was vain, Cyril was a Christian, and 
it is written, '^ None shall pluck them out of my 



Father's hand." He was an oRering- of JexuR 
Christ, to His Eternal Father, the purchase 
of his death, a little one redeemed UDto Himself. 
The judge caused Cyril to be brought before him, 
and said, ' M; child, I will pardon your faults, 
and your Father shall receive you again. It is in 
your power to enjoy your Father's estate, pro- 
vided yon are wise, and take care of joar own 
interest.' ' God will receive me,' said Cyril, ' I 
am not sorry that I am driven from our bouse. 
I shall haye a better mansion. I fear not death, 
because it will bring me to a better life.' The 
judge thinking a view of the flames would terrify 
him, commanded him to be led to execution. 
' Your fire and sword,' said the youthful martyr. 
' are insignificant ; I go to a better house ; I go 
to more excellent riches.' The spectators could 
not forbear a tear at his fortitude, his tender age, 
and sufferings. Cyril told them they should 
rather rejoice, and that they wonld do so, if they 
knew what a city he was going to inhabit, and 
what was his hope. 

Is not this a wonderful instance of faith given 
to a child? Thus did Cyril lay down his yoang 
life a Hacrihce, holy, acceptable unto God, 
through faith iu Chri.it : does it not remind yon 
of those lines in Walts's hymns. 



t turn from Cyril's lovely death 
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to Speak of one that must be set in strong and 
gloomy contrast. 

Valerian, listening to the suggestions of a 
wicked and depraved friend, oppressed his 
subjects, and persecuted the people whose tenets 
he knew ; and whose characters he once esteemed. 
The sin of ignorance was not his, in persecuting^ 
Christians he sinned against light and knowledge, 
and we may reasonably suppose, that in the days 
of humiliation, captivity, and sorrow, his * sin 
found him out.' According to Gibbon he was 
taken prisoner by Sapor, King of Persia, A. D. 
260. And never was he again allowed to visit 
Rome, the former scene of his power and his 
guilt. Detained a prisoner in Persia, during the 
remainder of his miserable existence, he lived a 
lamentable example of the vanity of all that med 
most covet and most glory in. It is said that 
Sapor, when mounting his horse, would place his 
foot on the neck of Rome's former Emperor ; and 
that *■ when Valerian sunk under the weight 
of shame and grief, his skin, stuffed with straw, 
and formed into the likeness of a human figure, 
was preserved in the temple of Persia for several 
ages, a more real monument of triumph than the 
fancied trophies of brass and marble, so often 
erected by Roman vanity.' I am aware that one 
historian at least, denies the truth or probability 
of this, but all know, and agree that, ' the 
Emperor of Rome languished away his life in 
hopeless captivity.' 
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CONCLUDED. 



STATE AND PROGRESS OP CHRISTIANITY, DURING THE 
REMAINDER OP THE THIRD CENTURY. 

We have now come to a new thing in the history 
of the Church. We are to see it protected and at 
pe^ce under the dominion of Pagan Emperors, 
for the long space of forty years ! I suppose you 
are glad to hear of this ; but recollect what I lately 
told you, of the consequences of a similar period 
of quietness and peace. Gallienus, the son and 
successor of Valerian, was a prince of a philoso- 
phic and indolent disposition ; it seemed to him 
of little consequence whether * this new sect ' 
worshipped Christ or Jupiter, and he deemed it 
but just to leave every man to follow the dictates 
of his own conscience. He and his successors 
through the remainder of the third century, pre- 
served peace with the Christians ; and, therefore^ 
I have little further to do even with the names 
of those who, in this time of Christian peace and 
liberty, involved the Roman world in ceaseless 
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distractions, or deluged it* with blood. ' The 
rapid and perpetual transitions from the cottage to 
the throne, and from the throne to the graTe, 
might have amused a philosopher/ says the 
Roman historian, ' if it were possible for a philo- 
sopher to remain indifferent amidst the calamities 
of human kind/ No true philosopher could, bat 
there are principles of * philosophy falsely so 
called,^ that would render the human breast 
callous, and the feelings cold. But in all this 
tumult, while the world bore witness to the truth, 
that * the wicked are like the troubled sea, when 
it cannot rest, whose waves cast up mire and dirt,' 
the Church of God was kept in perfect peace. 

But this peace was not favourable to the spirit, 
though it might encourage the apparent spread, 
of Christianity. Indeed most of the ecclesiastical 
historians I am acquainted with, decidedly agree 
that this was a period of sad departure from vital 
godliness in the church. 

One of these (Haweis,) speaking of this time, 
says : ' A long scene of comparative ease and 
prosperity — the unchristian disputes which pre- 
vailed — the growing importance of clerical men, 
as if the church consisted of a peculiar tribe ; — 
the vast prevalence of the profession of Christianity 
— the easier admission than formerly into the 
church — and the declension both in conduct and 
oare, for ambition and covetousness had now pretty 
generally the ascendancy in the nominal church ; 
all these, and many more evidences, bespoke a 




very declining state of spiritual religion.' Tlias, 
as the church began to declioe from ita primitive 
simplicit;, Taith, and holioess, corruptions and 
superstitions began to appear ; we may trace » 
of the superstitious follies of the Roman Catholic 
churcli back to this century ; and as we proceed 
we shall discover them plainer and plainer, until 
we see them gain their full growth and height, 
at the time when the li^ht of true and simple 
religion was almost hid in the darkness which men 
who departed from the truth of the Gospel had irast 
around it. 

Another effect of this state of the cliurch was 
evident in the different light in which Cliristianity 
BOW began to be viewed by the Pagan world. 
Dressed as it was in the garb of exterior virtue 
Hnd philosophy, it no longer appeared so revolt- 
ing to the judgment and taste of men. Its doo' 
trines and its belief seemed to wise men more 
rational than the follies, the superstitions, and the 
ceremonies of Paganism ; they convinced the judg~ 
roent without alTectiog the heart ; and now that the 
reproach of the Gospel was greatly removed, 
multitudes became converts to Christianity, and 
the rites of Paganism were daily more and more 
deserted. This caused opponents to arise — the 
witty, the learned, or the eloquent among t1)» 
Pagan Romans of the day combated the doctrines 
and reviled the belief of Christians ; while others 
on the Christian side stood up ; and as the cause 
of truth never loses by investigation, and generally 
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profits by it, the doctrines and practices of Chnatr- 
ianity found many able supporters ; and the more 
the subject was examined and opposed^ the more 
victories it gained ; until the wiser heathens and 
the most learned among the pagans joined the body 
of professing Christians. The most of these knew 
not the grace of God in Christ Jesus, they took His 
name, but then it happened as it now does, thiit 
many called themselves Christians in whose heart 
the Spirit of Christ did not dwell. 

At this time many different heresies arose, 
but which all the good and excellent upon earth 
joined in condemning. One of these I will men- 
tion to you, because it is one of which you might 
have sometimes heard me speak to older people. 
Do you know the term Socinianism? have yoa 
not heard me say with grief, nay horror, for I felt 
it, tl^at I had been in company with a Socinian ; 
that I had heard Him whom I adored as ^' lify 
God and my Lord,'' called '* a good man, the 
most perfect of human beings ? '' You are shocked, 
perhaps, that any one could be guilty of robbing^ 
Christ of his glory,—- of calling Him who is 
** one with the Father," a mere man ! Yet this 
is the doctrine of Socinianism ; and because 
our Lord in infinite compassion to our souls took 
upon him our human nature, there are those who - 
will deny that he ever possessed his own divine 
nature. The person from whom this heresy is 
named is Socinus ; he was not bom at the period 
of which I write, but the heresy itself had its origin 
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from Paul of Samosata. I do not intend to say mvoh 
of his doctrines or Ms conduct, neither one nor th9 
other would be found instructiye or interesting; 
and I trust we all shrink from the thought of 
robbing the Redeemer of his glory as 'Uhe Sayiour 
of the world, the Son of God, the brightness 
of his Father's glory, and the express image of his 
person." 

Paul was banished from the Christian church, 
for they who loved and adored Christ as their 
God, could have no fellowship with one who 
looked on him as a fellow-creature. This was in 
the reign of Aurelian, and I think about the 
year 274. 

Tacitus succeeded Aurelian, then came Probus, 
Carus, Carinus, and Numerian. All these emperors 
suffered Christianity to grow and spread without 
molestation. 

Dioclesian ascended the throne A. D. 284, and 
observed the same conduct for eighteen years. 
Towards the close of this century, indeed, he de- 
parted from it in the case of Marcellus, a Christian 
soldier, whom he beheaded, and ordered his officers 
to force such soldiers to sacrifice to the gods. A 
truly Christian soldier always has been, and always 
will be a truly noble character. Many, even in 
those days, when Christian profession was more 
common than it had been, chose rather to resign 
their employments than disobey their consciences. 
One or two suffered death for this, and it is usually 
said that religion caused them to desert the service 
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of the state, when it was in fact the tyranny of 
those, who would force a Christian to conunit an 
act of idolatry which his heart and his jadgment 
condemned. 

I shall here end the history of the third century, 
and hope you will remember the state in which its 
expiration left the church. 



CENTURY IV. 



In my last story I told you that the Christian 
church had enjoyed a. long aodalmost ua interrupted 
peace, daring: a. period of nearly forty years. 
Except in the instance uf some Christian soldiers, 
who were treated with rigour and intolerance ; 
little that even threatened it with persecution 
appeared. Dioclesian for some time continued 
its peaceful days, but the distractions of the 
Roman empire obliged bim to choose associates 
in government whose tempers were not so friendly 
to it. Maximian, the colleague he selected, was 
at once his instigator to deeds of cruelty and hia 
Instrument in eflecting them ; his own charactei 
and that of his colleague, are, I think, well drawn 
in the few and strong words of an historian, 
" insensible to pity, and fearless of consequences, 
lie was the ready instrument of every act of cruel^, 
which the policy of the artful Dioclesian might 
at once suggest and disclaim." 
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Each of these Emperors chose a successor, 
whom they admitted under the title of Caesar to a 
participation in the government. Galerius was 
adopted by Dioclesian, Constantius by Maximian. 
These Caesars were of opposite dispositions. Con- 
stantius, who was appointed to the goyernment 
of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, won the affectioii 
of these provinces by his clemency, and amiable 
conduct. " The stern temper of Galerius,^' says 
the Roman historian, ^' was cast in a very different 
mould ; and while he commanded the esteem of his 
subjects, he seldom descended to solicit their 
affections.^' According to the new division of the 
Roman empire, Dioclesian reserved to himself 
Thrace, Egypt, and the richest countries of Asia. 
Maximian governed Italy and AfVica; Galerius 
was stationed on the banks of the Danube, to pre- 
vent the inroads of barbarians, and to Constantius 
fell the provinces I have before mentioned. 

Perhaps the Christian church might have had 
cause to rejoice if Galerius had never removed 
from his post on the Danube, but a visit he paid 
to Dioclesian at Nicomedia, is supposed to have 
been the origin of the fiercest persecution of all 
that arose under the Roman emperors. 

The mother of Galerius was a most bigoted 
pagan, and she could not bear to see persons around 
her refusing to worship her idols, but paying 
homage and addressing prayer to an unseen God ; 
she continually endeavoured to impart the hatred 
she felt against Christians to her son, and she 



succeeded. Galerius used all bis influence with 
Dioclesian to engage him to suppress that hated 
religioD, but Dioclesian feared to enter iota bis 
cmel project of burning alive all Christians, in- 
discriminately, who refused to sacrilice to the 
gods. Won by the entreaties and advice of Gale- 
rius, he at last consented that an edict ahoald he 
issued, cominanding the Christians to cease from 
public worship, and to deliver up their sacred 
books, in order that they might be burned. 

The destraction of the church at Nieomedia was 
the Grat act of violence following this decree : this 
took place on the morning of the feast of the 
Terminalia ; and the guards who broke it open 
flnding nothing within but the scriptures, the em- 
perors, beholdingfrom the windows of their palace 
the work of sacrilegious devastation, gave orders 
that the buildiug should be laid even with the 
ground. This was the heginning of evils for the 
people of God ; the work of persecution and death 
after this went on nnder the conduct of the cruel 
Galerius, and he did not leave Nieomedia until 
he left there, in the person of Dioclesian, an in- 
veterate enemy to the Christian faith. It is snp' 
posed, that in order to effect this determined 
animosity in the breast of Dioclesian, Galerius 
was guilty of an act so vile and treacherous, that) 
I am sure the very lowest wretch could not hare 
been guilty of a worse. The emperor's palaee 
waa twice found to be on fire in the short space 
of fifteen days ; and while numbers were tortured, 
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even to death, for a confession of the cause, none 
could, or would, tell. 

It is remarkable that the servants of Galeriiis 
escaped, and he himself, leaving the palace in 
haste, for fear, as he said, of being burnt alive, the 
pagans attributed the fire to the Christians^ and 
the Christians, perhaps with truth, charged it on 
Galerius himself. It had, however, the intended 
effect; Dioclesian, incensed beyond bounds, now 
let forth all the raging spirit of malice and perse- 
cution. Even Gibbon, who always makes light 
of Christian sufferings, admits that these miseries 
were not small nor light ; but I have so often told 
you of the sufferings and faith of martyrs, that it 
is perhaps needless to go over the tale again. To 
such excess did this persecution run, that the 
extinction of the Christian name seemed, and in 
fact was, its real object : and perhaps the perse- 
cutors, foolishly and ignorantly supposed that end 
effected, little imagining that in the lands where 
they erected monuments of their success against 
Christ, living monuments would arise tb prove the 
folly of those who would so madly attempt to fight 
against God. Those lands where monuments 
celebrating the glory of the four Emperors, who 
extinguished the name of Christians, were erected, 
are now, in name at least, the ** kingdoms of our 
God and of His Christ.'' 

In France, under Constantius, Christians found 
some shelter ; but it was only partial, for in order 
to please his associates, even Constantius iiras 
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forcred to peisecnte : I do not know that Christians 
aufl'ered deHlh by his order, but their churches 
were destroyed, and their worship interrupted. 
Among other things he was obliged to inquire for 
Christians in liis own household, in order that 
they might be expelLed. Those who would re- 
nounce Christ, were, it was supposed, to be 
retained, and the obstinate to be dismissed ; some 
for the good things of this world, turned recreant 
to their HeaTenl; Master, and left hU service : but 
otliers chose, like Moses, to suffer reproach with 
the people of God, rather than enjoy the pleasures 
of sin for a season. And how do you think Con- 
stantius acted '. to the sarprise of them all, he 
retained in his service the faithful servants of 
Jesus, and dismissed the apostates, saying, that 
they conid not be true to an earthly lord, who 
would desert a heavenly one. 

Pure religion had been long on the decline, and 
in these sufferings of the chnrch we do not see so 
touch of that Spirit of Christ we have so often 
admired before ; in many instances, I am sorry to 
tell you. Christians did not now act as became the 
Gospel of Christ : but still there was the great 
body, a burning and a shining light in the dark- 
ness of Paganism ; and still there was added to 
tJie host of martyrs those who had glorified their 
Lord even in the fires, and proved themselves the 
objecls of His eternal and saving love. 

Forone and twenty years Dioclesian bad enjoyed 
or endured the exercise of power, (he toils of 
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goyemment, and the cares of empire : at the end 
of that time, he took a resolution not to be expected 
from one of his disposition : he resigned the dignity 
he had so long enjoyed, and spent the last nine 
years of his life in the retirement of his superb 
palace at Spalatro. Maximian followed his ex- 
ample, as had been previously concerted^ and 
retiring to an Italian yilla, left the Roman empire 
to Galerias and Constantius. The former, haughty, 
proud, ambitious, and cruel, would have grasped 
it alone; he chose two Caesars who he thought 
would be entirely subservient to his will, and only 
waited the death of Constantius, who was in a 
declining state of health, to complete his ambitions 
views. Maximin, one of the Caesars he selected, 
was admirably adapted to tread in his steps as a 
persecutor of the church. Galerius bore greater 
enmity to Christianity than any prince before had 
done, Maximin was even yet a greater persecutor : 
but these two princes were made awful examples 
of God's power. Satan's power was exerted be- 
cause it was near its end, for his throne set up 
in the darkness of Paganism was already tottering 
to its fall. We are coming to a circumstance of 
great interest in church history, which will show 
you hereafter the state of Christianity in a light 
altogether different from what we have seen it 
hitherto. 

Constantius died at York, in England, I think 
A. D. 306, and Constantine, his son, escaping ifroni 
the cruel, ambitious Galerius, was proclaimed, his 



succeaaot by the anoy in Britain. Thus were the 
wicked desii^na of thia persecutor and lyrnDt dis- 
appointed, and the Lord prepared for himself an 
inatmment to accomplish his will, when he pre- 
served the life of Constantine and exalted him to 
power. The punishment of Galcrins overlook 
him, even in this life ; struck by the hand of an 
avenging God with a loathsome and incurable 
disease, he applied in vain to the idols of the 
heathen, and sought without success unto divina- 
tions and cnchantmeDts. He then thought of the 
ills he had inflicted on others; he remembered the 
sufferings of the martyrs, and was filled with horror 
and remorse : he remembered too, perhaps, the 
efficacy he had heard Christians ascribe to prayer, 
and the power and goodness they attributed to 
their God, and, hnmbted under his miseries, and 
feeling his helplessness, he stooped to ask a 
Christian's prayer, and seek a Christian's pardon. 
Persecution was stopped, the prisons were opened, 
and the chains of the prisoners loosed ; the honses 
of God were rebuilt, and His worship permitted, 
Then was seen a happy and a rapturous sight ; the 
Christian, released from his dark prison, sought 
again the bosom of his aftlicted family ; the scattered 
saints, returning from their places of exile, joyed 
In see their native land, their home and friends ; 
crowds uf faithful servants of God, released from 
mines where tliey bad been condemned to toil, 
viewed again the light of heaven and blessed its 
Maker and its King. But amidst this joy Galenas 
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was sad; in the grateful hymn of praise that echoed 
from every dwelling of the worshippers of the 
Most High, he could not join; his wretched life 
was given him till ho had published his edict for 
the freedom of Christians and of their places of 
worship, and then bis cormpted body, devoured 
of worms even before death had seized upan it, 
sank into entire corruption. 

The church had a short calm, which, however, 
only lasted six months: Masimian trod in his 
predecessor's steps, or, rather, went beyond them. 
It was this persecutor's plan not to put Christiaiis 
actually to death, but to torture them in every way 
that Satan bad invented. But he too was forced 
to bear witness to the power of God : finding' all 
bis hopes and ambitious projects blasted, Maximian 
in fury stew his t^lse prophets, and cast away his 
dependance on his vain enchantments: and, wishing 
to gain friends among Christians when all others 
forsook him, he published edicts in their faToar, 
and courted their good-wili. But this could not 
atone for his sin, and he was made fo know most 
fearfully the torment of an evil conscience. It is 
said, tliat, consumed as it were by inward fire, his 
flesh dropped from his bones, his eyes started from 
their sockets, he began to see the Judge of quick 
and dead sentencing the world, dividing bis friends 
from his enemies, and saying in his justice, ■' These 
shall go away to everlasting lire, and those into' 
life eternal." Willing to throw off the deadly sin 
of persecuting the church, he would start from his 
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bed, exclaiming, ^ It was not I, but others who did 
it;' and then he would endeavour to implore 
Christ's mercy, and own himself subdued by His 
power ; and thus, in helpless hopeless misery, he 
died. 

In my next story I hope to tell you of more 
pleasing circumstances. 
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CENTURY IV. 

CONTINUED. 



CONSTANTINE — CHRISTIANITY ESTABLISHED. 

The period to which we have now come, is per- 
haps the most interesting and remarkable in history. 
Hitherto you have seen the church of Christ poor, 
despised, and persecuted. A separate people, and 
a contemned sect. Christians, in their happiest 
days, were but tolerated by the government under 
which they lived : but now we are to see Christianity 
not only tolerated, but protected, encouraged, and 
established on the ruins of Paganism. Constantine 
had been taught by his father, Constantius, to 
respect the Christians, and to protect them. He 
knew that the gods of the heathen were but vain : 
and, seeing the faithfulness and moral excellencies 
of Christians, he gave to them the preference, 
and wished to draw them into his service. 
You have, I dare say, heard of the conver- 
sion of Constantine, and the miraculous way in 
which it was effected. Marching from France to 
Italy, in order to oppose Maxentius, who was in 
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arms against him, Constantine is said to liave seen 
a resemblance of the cross in the heavens, aboTe 
the San, bearing the words, ' By this nvereome;' 
and the same night, we are told, Christ appeared 
to him and directed bim to use it as his symbol in 
battle. Whatever religion Constantine might 
afterwards have, at this time he posaesaed none. 
He inquired, it is said, of Christian ministers, 
Who Christ was, and what tlie cross he had seen 
meant ? He beard Christianity explained, and 
then embraced and promoted it. 

This story respecting Constantine has been long 
and geDcrallyrcceivedas true: I cannot undertake 
to say whether it is so or not. God can make 
use of any means he pleases ; but I own I am 
more incUned to doubt it than many others, on 
whose judgment I ought perhaps to rely: and, 
considering the character of Constantine, I do not 
think it a great want of liberality, to ascribe his 
conduct more to policy than to a real change 
of principles and views. Ciwistians were now a. 
numerous body ; it was bis interest to strengthen 
bis party ; his opponent had drawn upon him- 
self the ill-will of the Christians ; he wished to 
engage their love and obedience. He must have 
undoubtedly preferred Christianity to Paganism, 
and was probably Quctuating in his mind respect- 
ing his own choice at the time of his expedition 
against Maxentins, If this was the case, it was 
natural thatthe subject which occupied his waking 
thonghts should likewise be the subject of his 
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dreams ; but I am always slow to give credit to a 
miracle which is not well authenticated. ConAtan- 
tine is said to have confirmed to Eusebios upon 
oath the story I have just related: yet, if his 
soldiers saw the miracle, as it is said, there was 
no need of an oath to attest what thoosanda had 
witnessed. But whether the Lord was pleased hy a 
miraculous display to win this man into hia service, 
or whether he made use of his own earthly desires 
and passions to promote his cause, matters not 
much ; Constantine, though he might be made the 
subject of a miracle, was not, I fear, made the 
subject of divine and saving g^ace. Never does 
he appear in the character of a humble, pious 
Christian ; never does he evince the dispositions 
of one converted '^ from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God.'^ Leading a 
life opposed to Gospel precepts, he put off his 
baptism till on the bed of death ; supposing, I 
should think, that the water of baptism would then 
purify his soul, and, like the oil of the Romish 
church, dismiss the soul to blessedness. In his 
public character, Constantine seemed raised up as 
a defender and comforter of God's church. Christ- 
ianity now spread and flourished ; Pagan rites 
were prohibited, and the temples of idols converted 
into the temples of the living God. The church 
now appeared in another light : under the patron- 
age of a powerful emperor, it was invested with 
a degree of pomp and splendour never before 
witnessed, and perhaps more unfavourable to vital 
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godlineaa than its most depressed and aSlicted 
state. Religion now was at a low ebb, disputes 
and contentions harassed the ehorch, the Arian 
bereny caused mucli disturbance, and drew the 
attention and interference of Constautine himself. 
Arius, the person who introduced this heresy, 
held very erroneous views respecting the divinity 
and eternally-existing godhead of our Lord Jesns 
Christ. Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, with- 
stood the progress of Arianism, and disputed with 
its teacher. Constantine wrote to both Alexander 
and Arius, and endeavoured to reconcile them; 
but Ending it no easy matter to reconcile truth and 
error, he was obliged to call a council of bishops, 
at Nice, in Bithynia : and so desirous did the 
emperor seem to promote the welfare of the 
Church, that he had them conveyed there at his own 
expence, and maintained while the council lasted. 
At length the contention terminated, by the ex- 
pulsion of Arius from the church. It was at this 
council, that the form of belief so clearly expres- 
sing the doctrine of the Trinity was drawn up, 
which retains the name of tlie Nicenc creed to 
this day. 

I do not believe you would find mucli instruction 
or pleasure in reading an account of the various 
heresies and schisms, that spread through the 
Church ; that Church was now indeed " all 
glorious loilhoiU," but alas, no longer so aiithin. 
Magnificent Churches, rich-robed prelates, and 
gorgeous processions might have made it seem 
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doubtful, whether it was going back to the super* 
stitions of paganism, or adyancing to the pride 
and authority of Papal power. 

The heads of Churches began now to assume a 
power and authority, far beyond that of the first 
teachers of Christianity. Bishops grew anxious 
to increase their privileges, and to extend their 
sway; and pride, ambition, and coyetousness, 
gained a sad and melancholy pre-eminence in the 
Church : for that title was no longer giyen to the 
few who were Christians indeed, treading in the 
steps of a humble, meek, and crucified Redeemer, 
but was now extended through the length and 
breadth of the Roman dominions, and comprised 
all who, at the command or will of the Emperor, 
embraced the profession of Christianity. But as 
we trace the sad declension from parity and holi- 
ness in the nominal Church, we must not fail to 
remember, that Christ had always His own 
Church, selected from among them who bore His 
name, but who had, for the most part, departed 
from his faith and love. The nominal Church 
I have heard compared to the landscape we 
see around us; it is cultivated and rich, and 
we are glad to see that it is not left to the sterile 
barrenness of some parts of this earth ; but in the 
midst of this large and cultivated landscape, 
we see a small but beautiful garden, hedged 
about by the Master's care, and guarded and 
watered and watched with a peculiar attention: 
here no noxious weeds are admitted, his own 
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eye discoyers, and his own hand plucks them from 
His garden ; that is the * garden of the Lord,' 
^ beautiful for holiness : ' this is the church 
of Christ, enclosed by His love and care from 
the rest of the world, and kept pure and undefiled 
by His grace., This church still existed, and 
amid increasing corruptions, there were the 
^ hidden ones ' of the Lord, who walked by 
faith in the Son of God, who loved them, and 
gave Himself for them. 

The remainder of the Christian world was fast 
advancing in those things that were afterwards 
perfected in the Church, when it had entirely 
removed from the obedience, the simplicity, and 
even the very faith of the Gospel. A monastic 
life was held honourable, the relics and tombs 
of martyrs were imagined to possess a wonderful 
power and sanctity ; people went long journeys to 
visit them, and even undertook pilgrimages to 
bring back a tooth, a bone, some dust, or any- 
thing that had belonged to a Saint or a Martyr. 
When men depart from the * simplicity that is in 
Christ,' there is no setting bounds to their progress 
in what is evil. Miracles began to be talked 
of, when the power of God in the operation 
of his Spirit was departing from them ; and as 
their love to the Saviour waxed cold, the love and 
veneration of saints and martyrs increased; and 
Christians, who had lately left the worship 
of Idols, found perhaps the relic of a Saint a good 
substitute for an image : for it is only a spiritual 
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miDd that can comprehend or delight in a spiritual 
worship. The hope of winning those^ 'who at 
the establishment of Christianity were perhaps 
unwillingly obliged to embrace it, to a ^eater 
attachment to its ceremonies, induced the heads 
of the church to encourage a greater resemblance 
to the ceremonies of Paganism ; and in the super- 
stitions still practised in a Church that gradually 
sprang from this corrupted state of things, we 
may often trace this resemblance. 

Four great Bishoprics were at this time pos- 
sessed of the greatest power and authority in the 
Church, they were those of Rome, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Constantinople. The Bishop 
of Rome however, outvied the rest, and acquired 
the highest place; the riches, revenues, and 
pomp of the Roman see, the power of the Bishop, 
his splendour, and magnificence, gave him 
authority ; alas ! how deep, how sad a declension 
is this, from the state of the Church, when St. 
Paul addressed his epistle to the " beloved 
of God, called to be Saints ! " But thought 
owing to the peculiar claims of Rome, as the 
ancient capital of the empire, and the more 
immediate seat of wealth and dignity, the Bishop 
of that place was allowed a degree of pre-emin- 
ence in ecclesiastical affairs, he had as yet 
exerted no dominion over the minds of his fellow 
men; this was to grow by degrees, and the 
Roman prelates succeeding each other, in a spirit 
of policy and love of power, were gradually to 
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eKalt Rome to be the seal of power, from whence 
they were to rule men's consciences, and compel 
their submissive homage. 

In the sixty-lit'th year of bia age, and the - 
thirtieth of his rei^, ConstaDtine died. His 
character is so well known, that I do not think it 
needful to give yon a lang^ account of it : he has 
been aumamed the Great, but I fear a Christian 
dare not give him the lovelier name of Good ; it 
has been said that he made use of Christianity as 
a footstool to ascend the throne ; but if so. it was 
God who cnascd htm to lay hold on it to effect his 
own purposes. He embraced Christianity and 
established it in his own dominions, but it was only 
on the bed of death tliat he received baptism by 
the hands of Eusehius, bishop of Nicomedia. I 
do not luiow why he so long delayed that sign of 
his conformity to Christ's religion, but I am sorry 
to say some persons began to entertain a belief 
that the water of baptism could wash away their 
sin ; and perhaps Conatantine thought it conve- 
nient to put off that ceremony until he could wash 
away all his sins at once ; and after continuing in 
the indulgence of things contrary to the spirit 
of Christ's religion, he foolishly hoped that the 
eerenumg of admission into His church would be 
enough to do them all away. 

He died at Nicomedia, where he had gone for 
the use of warm baths, and his body was brought 
to Constantinople, which he had built, and to 
which he had removed the seat of empire. 
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It was this last circumstance gave to the bishop- 
lie of Constantinople its power, and occasioned it 
constantly to struggle for pre-eminence with that 
of Rome. Being now the seat of empire, and the 
residence of the first Christian Emperor, it mig^ht 
have some claims for ascendency ; hut the antiquity 
of Rome was still venerahle, and men were more 
inclined to honour it, even in its decline, than the 
new and magnificent city of Constantinople. This 
dispute for authority at last ended in the division 
of the Greek and Latin churches. 



CENTURY IV. 

CONTINUED. 



C0NSTANTIU3 — ATHANASIUS — ARIANI8M. 

On the death of Constantine, A. D. 337, his three 
sons, Constantine, Constans, and Constantius 
divided the empire; but fraternal discord and 
civil war soon left it again to Constantius. Con- 
stantine and Constans quarrelling, the elder was 
slain, and his dominions seized by his brother^ 
who soon after fell himself by the sword of Mag- 
nentius, who had revolted against him, and after 
his death contended with Constantius for empire. 
The usurper was however vanquished, and, driven 
to despair, killed himself, aAd thus Constantius 
ruled alone as his father had done. The first 
deeds of Constantius upon his father's death had 
been cruel and bloody; in order to remove pre- 
tenders to the throne, his cruel policy murdered 
all his nearest relations with the exception of two 
children, named Gallus and Julian, who were 
saved from the murderers and concealed till their 
fury was abated. 

Constantius, like his father, professed Christ- 
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ianity, if that can be called Chrutiaiiity whieli 
would make the great author of our religion less 
than God; Constantius was an Arian, and sup- 
ported the Arian heresy with all his power. 
Attention to religious afifairs was not thought 
beneath the dignity of the Emperor ; and . the 
contentions between the followers of Arius and 
those who were called the orthodox, because they 
held the true doctrines of the Bible, engaged the 
attention of the Emperor and his court, as well as 
of the clergy. Various councils were held, in 
which Constantius supported the Arians and 
depressed or deposed their opponents. 

Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, is the most 
conspicuous character of these times. To the 
sincere Christian it is no light thing to hear men 
deny the deity of the Saviour. Athanasius belieyed 
our Lord to be, as the creed bearing his name 
expresses it, " Perfect God, and perfect Man,'' he 
thought, as every true believer in Jesus must 
think, that the salvation of men depended on their 
having right views of God our Saviour, and he 
boldly opposed the heresy that would lead men 
from the pure faith of the gospel. An hundred 
Bishops assembled under him and protested 
against the Emperor's conduct in deposing an 
orthodox Bishop, and putting an Arian in his 
place ; this drew down the anger of Constantius 
upon Athanasius, and he was obliged to fly for 
safety to Rome. 

Heresy now seemed almost as formidable to 
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Chrislians as Paganism had been ; many for 
opposing it were banished, some were tortured, 
and otbcra put to death. Athauasias, who bad 
returoed to Alexandria, narrowly escaped meeting 
tbe last ; he was seized ia the church while 
celebrating divine service, and saTed by his clergy 
wbo carried him to a place of safety. Liberiua, 
Bishop of Rome, was banished, liut did not act 
with the firmness or faithfulness of Athana»ius, 
for, weary of exile, he joined in condemning the 
Athanasian doctrine, and subscribing to that of 
Arius. The Chrislians of that day did not 
believe that it was impossible for the Bishop of 
Rome to en ; the claim of infallibility was reserved 
for later times. 

Athanasius, concealed in tbe deserts from the 
fury of bis Arian enemies, spent his time in visit- 
ing tbe monks who dwelt there. You have all 
beard of monks, but perhaps knew not that they 
existed so long ago, or what kind of persons they 
were. I have told yon that the oburcb was making 
rapid strides towards the superstitions it after- 
wards followed, and that a monastic life was 
deemed highly honourable. I believe the persooA 
called monks quitted society, in general, with pure 
and simple motives. Some account of one who 
was the leader of those who adopted a life of pious 
solitude, and wbo might be termed the Father 
lit Monaaticism, will show you the motives that 
actuated them. 

Anthony was an ignorant, bat a pious man. He 
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had heard read in the Bible the charge of oar Iiord 
to the young man, ^' Go and sell all that thou 
hast/' &c. and he, ignorant of the scriptures, and 
of the entire will of God, thought himself called 
upon to do literally so : and he lived in a state 
of poverty and solitude from an early age to the 
advanced one of a hundred and five years. But 
he sometimes left his solitude ; and during the 
persecution of Dioclesian, went to Alexandria, to 
comfort and strengthen the sufferers ; and again , 
when he deemed that the prevalence of Arianisngi 
called for his testimony against it, he made 
another visit there, and thus expressed his abhor- 
rence of it. — * Be assured,' said he, * all nature is 
moved with indignation against those who reckon 
the Creator of all things to be a creature.' 

When dying, Anthony charged his friends not 
to preserve his body after the Egyptian fashion ; 
telling them, that at the resurrection Christ would 
restore it to him uncorrupted and glorified : and 
after warning them against the fashionable and 
prevailing heresy, made this singular disposition 
of his effects. — * Give one of my sheep skins to 
the Bishop Athanasius, with the garment I received 
from him when new, and return to him when old ; 
give the other sheep skin to Serapion the Bishop ; and 
keep the sackcloth for yourselves. Farewell, chil- 
dren : Anthony is going, and is no more with you ! ' 

Athanasius, who knew Anthony and admired 
him, has written the account of his life, from which 
this little extract is taken. 
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The triumph of Arianism received a check by 
the death of its defender, Constantius. Like his 
father, Constantine, he put off his baptism to the 
hour of death ; ' deluded,' says an ecclesiastical 
historian, * with the wretched idea, then commonly 
entertained, that thereby all sins were cancelled, 
and a ready passport gained to heaven/ Indeed, 
such great efficacy did this emperor attach to the 
receiving this rite, that, according to another 
historian, he would not admit his soldiers to en- 
gage against the usurper, Magnentius, before they 
had been baptized ; and warning them of the 
danger of dying before that ceremony had been 
performed, he ordered those who would not submit 
to it to return home. 

I do not know whether this story is quite so long 
as those I usually write for you ; but, as I shall 
have a very interesting person to introduce to you 
in the history of the Church after Constantius, I 
must, I think, make him the subject of a separate 
story. 
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CONTINUED. 



JULIAN, GENERALLY CALLED, THE APOSTATE. 

Perhaps the character of the Emperor Julian is 
one of those to which it is harder to do justice 
than is generally thought. The title of Apostate, 
is one from which every better feeling of the heart 
shrinks with horror ; and this is the name with 
which Julian is generally branded by historians. 
Yet, if he cannot be an apostate who has never 
been a believer, I do not see how the title belongs 
to him. The character of Julian is so singular, 
and has been so differently represented, that I 
do not think, connected as he is with the history 
of the church, that I should omit as impartial an 
account as I can collect for you. 

I have told you, that in the massacre of the 
family of Constantius, two children alone escaped. 
Gallus, the elder, was only twelve years old, and 
being of a sickly constitution, was deemed un- 
worthy of the death the others met : the younger, 
the well-known Julian, was a child of six years 
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old ; and Constantius, unwilling lo draw upon 
himself the odium of taking away so harmless a 
life, sent him with Gallus lo the conflncmeiit of a 
Strang' castle, near Cicsarea, called Marccllmn. 
Here, is close coo&ncment and solitude, thej 
pursued their studies, under the care of Eusebiaa 
the Arian, Bishop of Nicomedia : and here, che- 
rishing hatred against the destroyer of his family 
and the author of his imprisonment, Julian learned 
probably to couple the names of Chriatjan and 
Constantius, and to hate the reli^on as well ai 
the man who professed it. His education did not 
tend lo remove this prejudice. The superstitions 
of the church at this time I have already mentioned 
to you J and formal prayers, and compulsory fasts, 
visits to martyrs' tombs, and invocations of saints, 
might have disgusted and wearied a mind like his : 
to these too was added, the effect of religious 
contention, carried to its highest pitch, in the 
Arian controversy. How unamiablo must the 
Christian religion then have appeared to Julian, 
when be knew it not as it is in truth and in power. 
In fact, he never knew the religion of Christ, 
for he bad been taught it in the distorted garb 
of Arianism ; and he worshipped not the Eternal 
and Only-begotten of the Father, as He is revealed 
in the word of truth, 

Julian early showed a strong taste for literature 
and philosophy ; the works of admired Pagan 
writers were his favourite study, and it surely is 
not surprising that, captivated with (heir descrip- 
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tions, and charmed with their beauties, he learned 
to prefbr the religion of the men he admired and 
loved, in preference to that of those he despised 
and abhorred. 

Paganism, dressed in all the charms of poetry, 
seemed to him far superior to a debased system 
of Christianity ; and the gods of which Homer 
sang won from his young and enthusiastic mind a 
more ready and cheerful homage than he rendered 
to the objects Eusebius taught him to adore. I 
think, from a candid consideration of Jalian's 
education and prejudices, we shall be more ready 
to pity than to execrate him : there is bat one 
thing in all the account he gives of the first twenty 
years of his life that induces me to enter fully 
into all that feeling of abhorrence so commonly 
bestowed on his memory ; and this is that Julian 
knew the Scriptures ; nay, that in the church 
of Nicomedia he had been used to read them ! 

The necessities of the times obliged Constantius 
to release his elder nephew from confinement, and 
to associate him with himself in the government 
with the title of Caesar ; Gallus therefore departed 
to tlie sphere allotted him, and Julian was left at 
liberty to choose his friends and his studies, and 
with secresy to adopt his religion. The first of these 
were selected from a crowd of Grecian Sophists 
and Pagans, who gratified his taste for literature 
and philosophy, and confirmed his fondness for 
the religion of the ancients whose works he 
admired. Julian now became an object of no little 
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interest to the Pagan world : and to gain him to 
the side of Polytheism excited the energies and 
the arts of all the distinguished men it could 
boast. And Julian, through pre-conceived ideas, 
a wron^ education, a corrupt heart, and ignorance 
of the true God and Saviour of men, fell easily 
into the snare the enemy of mankind laid for him, 
and was secretly admitted into the initiatory 
ceremonies of the Pagan religion. Some of these 
ceremonies, conducted as they would seem to have 
been, by the influence of the prince of darkness, 
were calculated to make a deep and lasting im- 
pression on the mind of the deluded votary ; and 
Julian, young and enthusiastic a^ he was, received 
in those deep gloomy caverns such powerful 
impressions of superstition as never were effaced. 
From that time he is said soleninly to have con- 
secrated his life to the service of the gods : but 
the secret was entrusted only to a few faithful 
friends whose interest it was to keep it concealed. 
On the death of Callus, Julian became pre- 
sumptive heir to the Roman monarchy, and the 
hopes and expectations of the Pagan part of the 
world were fixed on him with the same anxiety, 
as were the fears and aversion of the Christian. 
Constantius, nominally a Christian, though per- 
haps more guilty than he who threw off the sacred 
name, was alarmed at the rumour of his young 
successor's predilection for the ancient religion, 
and Julian's life only depended on the caprice 
of his will : devoted as he was to his religion, 



Julian did not think it beneath the honoar he 
owed to Jnpiter to dissimulate in his service, and 
therefore to please the emperor, and quiet the fears 
of Uie Christians, lie continued to frequent their 
assemblies and to join in the worship of God, while 
in bis heart he still retained the imagres of bis 
idols, and hastened from the altars of the living 
God to bum incense before the vile ^ds of the 
heathen. 

For ten yean he thas continued in a conrse 
of dissimulation, speaking of which a Latin orator 
has said, " Very different from the ass in iGsop, 
who disguised himself in a lion's sliin, onr lion 
was obliged to conceal himself under the skin 
of an ass." Compare this with the conduct of the 
Apostles, the disciples, and martyrs, and yon will 
perceive how widely different is the spirit of true 
and false religion. 

At the end of that time, daring which perhaps 
his devotion to paganism was increased by the 
restraint nuder which he was ohliged to maiDtaiu 
it, Julian was declared Emperor by the troops in 
Gaul. Whether his opposition to their tumultaary 
act which raised him to the highest rank in the 
empire was sincere or not, it is not my bustnesa to 
decide, but at all events it was useless, and Julian 
was obliged, if he would preserve his life, to losa 
no time in assuming the empire thus bestoired 

Jnlian joined to the character of a philosoplier 
thatofahero; and though, when first called to the 
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profession of arms, he is said fo have exclaimed, 
while repeating a martial exercise, "Oh Plato, 
Plato, what a task for a philosopher ! " he soon 
won more glory on the field than he had done in 
the study ; and perhaps he might illustrate a 
maxim which I believe to he true, that to whatever 
pursuit an ardent mind turns itself with diligence, 
in it will it be snccessful. 

In morals, Julian was, I believe as exact, as in 
religioQ he was superstitious ; a contempt for the 
luxuries and elegancies of life degenerated into a 
neglect of its decencies ; and as a. proof how the 
same mind that can sometimes almost soar to 
greatness, at others can descend to tlie veriest 
littleness, the Roman Emperor, the wif and genius 
of some of whose writings have delighted mankind, 
in one of them, mentions with self-satisfaction 
the length of his nails and the blackness of his 

Mr. Gibbon, who never omits an oeeaaion 
of introducing a sarcasm on religion, affects sur- 
prise at the idea of finding the character of phi' 
losopher and theolcgian united. But however that 
elegant historian might mock the truth, the man 
taught of God knows, that in the volume of the 
sincere theologian's study is contained the prin- 
ciples and the doctrines of the only true and sound 
philosophy. 

Julian united philosophy and the basest super- 
stition i this was a union I cannot understand ; 
nor can I comprehend how the arta of magic and 
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divination could engage the same mind that de- 
lighted in philosophical studies. How would the 
enthusiasm he displayed in the worship of heathen 
deities be sneered at by the opposer of Christianity, 
if exhibited iUf the worship of Jehovah ! No office 
was too mean that was performed in the service 
of the gods, and the master of the Roman world 
would esteem it an honour to bring the wood, to 
blow the fire, and to slay the beasts for sacrifice. 

I have now given you a rapid sketch of this 
pagan Emperor's character; in my next story I 
shall tell you the efi'ects of his government upon 
the church : but I cannot conclude without 
mentioning a thought that has occurred to me 
while writing the last sentence: the apostate 
Julian, as he is termed, may give in his conduct 
a useful example to Christians. For what a differ- 
ent world would this be, did every one feel it an 
honour to fill the very lowest station, as a labourer 
of the Most High — did they show the same zeal 
for the honour of their Redeemer that the Emperor - 
of Rome testified for the gods of the heathen. 
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You bave seen that the peraecntions wbicb the 
cbnrch endured, instead of eSectiDg- the destmc- 
tion the pemecntors intended, rather operated to 
strengthen, pori^. and extend it. Trajan, Secias, 
and Dioclesian, failed in tbeir eflbrta ; and though 
Jalian bore a deeper and a deadlier hate to the 
name and religion of Christ, yet, with examples 
such aa these before him, he hadtoomnch prudence 
to tread in their steps. 

Gibbon says, that at the beginning of the civil 
war which terminated by the death of Constantius 
and the accession of Julian, the latter declared 
himself the enemy, at once, of Constantius and 
of Christ ! How awful,— how shocking to Christian 
feeling do such words sound ! Yet how many 
throughout tbeir lives are enemies to Christ, 
tbrough wicked works 1 bow many are enemiea 
to Christ by rejecting his salvation 1 Such, 
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however, was the character in which a Christian 
must view Julian, that is, as a declared and opep 
enemy to Christ, and to all who bore his sacred 
name. His first care on coming to the throne was 
to reform paganism, at that time equally low in the 
estimation and practice of men, and almost ready 
tovanish away. Julian seemed raised up to exhibit 
one last struggle of this now expiring religion. 
Christianity had appealed to the reason and judg- 
ment of men, as well as to their feelings ; and the 
splendour and power of paganism were lost in the 
purer and sublimer doctrines of Christianity. Julian 
was aware how difficult a thing it was to achieve the 
overthrow of what was so well established : violent 
mecuis suited not the plan of policy he laid down 
for himself, but every other he sedulously tried. 

His first step was to introduce into Paganism 
whatever was most admired or loved in Christian 
practice. Charity, benevolence, morality, kindness, 
— ^these, and such as these, he would fain have 
drawn into union with a dark and hell-born system : 
but such things as ''the fruits of the Spirit,'' could 
not exist in the polluted atmosphere of heathen 
abominations ; and the En^eror, much as he de- 
sired to accomplish Satan's work, was not sufficient 
for these things. Ridicule, however, was a weapon 
which Julian knew how to wield ; and he seems to 
have thought it more powerful than the sword. To 
weaken the political interest and strength of the 
Christians was also a favourite object with him. 
They were rendered contemptible in the eyes of men^ 
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and their complaints treated with ridioulc. Julian 
himself reproaclied them with guQering less patient- 
ly than their Master, His chief ranconr was directed 
against the ntinisters of ChristiaDity. A bishop, 
wliom he had threatened to make liable to pnitish- 
inent for any disturbances that might oecur in his 
oitj, having assured him that, as the inhabitants 
were almost all Christians, there was do fear of any 
■editions, Julian wrote to the people of the city, 
informing them that the bishop had thus slandered 
their character, and hefSging that they would show 
theirresentment for such charges by expelling him. 

Julian believed, and Justly, that the learning 
of the Christian church contributed to its respect- 
ability and enlargement ; and he iJierefore ordered 
their schools to bo closed,' and forbade Christians 
to teaeh profaue Icaruing ; saying, that ' Such 
things were unnecessary for them — because igno- 
rance was best suited to their creed and customs.' 

He encouraged that kind of philosophy which he 
believed was opposed to the simple and genuine 
spirit of Christianity. The books of the Galileans, 
(a term of ridicule which he bestowed on Christ- 
ians,) he prohibited as far as he could, and would 
have utterly extirpated, if he had been able. Thus, 
though he would not openly persecute Christians 
with fire and sword, he employed every attihce to 
draw them tram tlieir faith, and made use of every 
device to render that faith odious and despicable in 
the sight of men. By other weapons thanDcciusor 
Galerius had used, Julian laboured to destroy the 



religion of Jesus. Some bistohans conclude 
that he acted ou honeat, though miataken prin- 
ciples ; and remove from him almost all blame, 
thinking that he showed sincerity, united with 
moderation and justice : others paint him a mon- 
ster, and load him with opprobrious epithets. I 
will not decide whereabouts he ought to bo placed 
in the scale of estimation ; but I think Milncr 
speaks correctly in the following aceounl, which 1 
have extracted from his history. 

' Jupiter had in no age so zealous a devotee as 
this prince, who lived at the close of his religious 
dominion over mankind. Decias and Galerius, 
compared with Julian, (in the arts of persecution,} 
were mere savages. It is certain, that no ingenuity 
could have contrived measures more dexterously. 
Disgrace, poverty, contempt, a moderate degree 
of severity, checked and disciplined by dissimnla^ 
tion, and every method of undermining the human 
spirit, were continually at work, labouring to 
subvert Christianity.' 

Julian seldom forgot his principles so far as to 
punish a Christian solely for being a Christian : 
and though he often found c>:cuses for venting his 
malice, we must still wonder at the forbearing 
temper of this zealous Pagan. Valentinian, an 
officer of his army, who was afterwards emperor, 
might have incurred capital punishment from 
a less prudent prince. Julian, entering the 
temple of Fortune, was attended by the guards 
under Valeutinian's command. A drop of sacred 



Tktei' -Was spriakled on this Christian oEKi 
mantle ; who, cDraged at the indignity, forgot that 
it had done less dishonour to his Christian pro- 
fession than the passions he permitted to rise, and, 
striking the person who sprinkled the water, tore 
away the part of his inanile that was thus defiled; 
The same spirit was shown hy many other Christ* 
ians, who repeatedly forgot tlie meekness and 
gentleness of Christ. Some of these, enraged at 
beholding the heathen temples re-opcned, and the 
forsaken idols restored, tore them from their pedes- 
tals, and broke them into pieces. Julian offered 
them life, if they would worship the gods wliom 
they had treated with such indignity; but they 
chose death in preference, and sulTered the tortures 
of martyrdom with more fortitude than they had 
previously displayed meekness. 

A singular person was murdered by the Pagans 
aboutthis time, of whom 1 must tell you something. 
Geoi^e of Cappadocia is a well-known character. 
He was pf obscure birth and lowly parentage, but 
by his arts contrived to raise himself to be an 
army contractor. In this situation he acquired 
much wealth by dishonest practices, and at last 
was obliged to fly from the pursuit of justice. He 
had, however, preserved his property ; and at Alex- 
andria appeared in a new character, as a zealous 
friend and defender of Arianism. This procured 
him friends with the prevailing party ; who, hav- 
ing eflectcd the banisliment of Athai^sius, the 
Bishop of Alexandria, put George in his place. 
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In his adyancementy George forgot his hnmility, 
but not his vices : proud, insolent, and oyerbearing, 
he was at the same time rapacious, mean, and 
cruel. Under the reign of Constantius, military 
power was requisite to preserve him in his station ; 
but as soon as the accession of Julian was an- 
nounced, the popular fury broke out, and the 
Pagans, whose temples he had destroyed for the 
sake of their treasures, dragged him in chains to 
the public prison. At the end of twenty-four 
hours, they broke open the prison doors, mur- 
dered George and his companions, and, throwing 
their bodies across the back of a camel, led them 
in triumph through the streets. 

Now I am sure you are a little surprised at my 
having noticed such a person ; but I must explain 
the reason. You have heard — ^what English child 
has not ? — of the famous St. George, the champion 
of England ; — and this vile George of Cappadocia is 
he, who thus crept into the calendar of saints, and 
shines as the patron saint of England, the chival- 
rous champion whose deeds have been so long 
recounted, and whose fame so widely extended ! 

Julian did not testify any very great displeasure 
at this murder ; indeed his reprimands to his 
Pagan subjects, when guilty of acts of violence 
towards Christians, were generally gentle, because 
those acts were not entirely opposed to his will, 
though committed without his authority. 

The hatred which Julian felt for Christians led 
him perhaps to regard with commiseration and 
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fiiendghip a people who agreed with biin in that 
deteitation. The hate of the Jews to all wlio here 
the name or followed the faith of Him their fathers 
■lew, has oever ceased to exist. But other motives 
than the sympathy of fellowship in hatred to Christ- 
ians, inspired Julian with the idea of cultivating 
their friendship, and rebuilding their temple. 

A lonely and a soattered people, the Jews 
remained a lasting monnment of the tmth of Chris- 
tianity : their holy and beautiful bouse, where 
their fathers worshipped God, defiled and biunt 
with lire, was laid evea with the ground ; and tlias, 
while not one stone was left upon another, it bore 
witness to the truth of the predictions of Christ. 
It was a scheme worthy of one who would overturn 
the faith and falsify the prophecies of Jesns, to 
collect the " dispersed among the Gentiles," and 
raise np with profane and wicked hands the 
' tabernacle of Duvid that was fallen.' 

Jerusalem was at this time the resort of the I 
superstitious and devout among Christians: pik I 
images to the holy city were deemed highly 1 
commendable, and various relics and wonders weiw ■ j 
there exhibited to a crowd of pilgrims. On Mount j 
Calvmy, where the Saviour died for the sinl I 
of his people, a chapel to Venus bad been erected \ 
by Pagan idolatry. The Christian mind shrinks from 1 
the thought ; yet perhaps this spot has since wit- I 
nessed scenes as far removed from holy and undetiled I 
religion, Constantlne demolished this temple and I 
built the church of the resurrection, and in rem 



iag the foundiitions of the heuthen temple, thrcp 
hundred jeara after oar Lord's death, the waod 
of the cross was imagined, or pretended, to have 
been discovered. This drew maltitades of pilgrima 
to the spot, and pil);rimage always being a source 
of gain to the clei^, it was encouraged bf men' 
wlio had begun to pervert the simple faith and hope 
of the Gospel. 

Numberless other sacred relics were soon after 
said to have been found ; the nails, and the lanoe. 
the crown of thorns, and the pillar at which oar 
Lord had been scourged. The care of the trae 
cross, as it was called, was committed to the- 
bishop of Jerusalem, and on Easter Sunday ex- 
hibited to the adoration of pilgrims, who anxiously 
purchased a sntall piece which the; enchased with 
gold and carefully brought home. 

A miracle now became Tiecesaary to support a 
gainful superstition, and I am sorry to tell you 
that " lying wonders " were at this period liecon- 
ing too common. This cross was declared incapable 
of diminution, possessing, it was said, the power 
of constantly repairing what it had lost. 

Julian, knowing the importance of effecliog a 
revolution in the state of things at Jerusalem, 
detenuined to make use of the bitterest enemies to 
the name, and the strongest memorials to the tmtbi 
of Christianity, in establishing at once his own 
praise, and proving the falsehood of the Scriptures. 

Accordingly he summoned the Jews from all parts 
to meet him at Jerusalem, and ordered them to 
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assist in rearing again their famotis and beloved 

From all quarters the Jews assembled, in the 
Tulaess of hope, upon the Mount of God, and the 
work was begun in eagerness and carried on in 
enthusiasm. But vain are the efforts of puny man 
when " I will work, and who shall let it," aaith 
Jehovah. Thongh all was eagerness, animation, 
and hope ; though men and women united in the 
labour, and spades and axes of ailver dug awaj 
the rubbish, which was then removed in mantles 
of silk and purple ; though every purse was open, 
every band extended, and a mighty monarch 
aided and animated the work, the unseen, but 
all powerful hand of Him who had decreed Jeru- 
salem to be a desolation and her temple a ruin, 
frustrated their work and turned to nothingness 
all tlieir endeavours. 

[ am cautious of relating miracles, but this 
seems a fact well attested, not only by Christian 
but Pi^an writers, and indeed I think the case 
one that fully Justices the supposition of a visible 
and miraculous interference of the hand of God. 
'Whilst the work was ui^ed forward withdiligence,' " 
says a heathen historian, ' horrible balls of lire 
breaking out, with frequent and repeated attacks, ' 
rendered the place from lime to time inaccessible 
to the scorched aud blasted workmen ; and the vic- 
torious element continuing in this way obstinately 
lient to drive them to a distance, the undertaking 
was abandoned.' 
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Thns are the attempts of all those who would 
daringly " fight against God " brought to uoaght, 
and made to redound to the deep disgrace of His 
enemies. 

I think I have now only the death of Jalian 
to relate. Immediately after this vain attempt 
to rebuild the Jewish temple, he undertook an 
expedition into Persia, haying formed an eager 
desire of conquering that monarchy. In this ex- 
pedition he lost his life, wounded upon the field 
of battle by the lance of a private soldier. He is 
said to have thrown towards heaven a handful 
of his blood, exclaiming, ^ O Galilean ! thou hast 
conquered.' His impetuous and vehement spirit 
might have vented itself in these words, but 
whether they were addressed to Christ, whom he 
contemptuously styled the Galilean, or to the sun, 
the object of the Persian's adoration, it is impos- 
sible to say. I own I am inclined to think the 
former, for one who had so long fought against 
Christ, might in the first moments of despair, 
angrily ascribe the victory to Him. Some have 
supposed that Julian was slain by a Christian 
soldier: if this were so, the meaning of his words 
would, I suppbse, be plain. 

Thus died Julian the Apostate, in the flower 
of his age, and the conmiencement of his reign ; 
for he was but in his thirty-second year, and had 
filled the Roman throne for the short space of one 
year and eight months. 

His dying tent has been compared to the chamber 
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o( Socrates : in Pagan pride a resemblance indeed J 
existed. ' I accept,' said Julian with hia dying H 
fareatli, ' as a favnur of the gods, the mortal stroke '1 
that secures me from the danger of disgracing a T 
character hitherto supported by virtue and forti-' 
tude. I die without remorse, as I have liveif | 
without gnilt.' 

Alas ! had Julian known the piague of his own 4 
heart, bow different would have been his djing 
words ! had he known the God who sent the stroke, 
how differently would he have thought of tbe I 
measage it brought! No " Prepare to meet thf 1 
God," had sounded in his ear : he died, too truly, 
as he had lived. ' 

Idonotwishtopraiseor to blame with prejudice, I 
though sorry should I be to praise Julian. I have J 
endeavoured to paint you as faithful a charactev 1 
of him as Icould in a short story, but 1 am grieved , 
to say, that Christians in his day seem to have 1 
acted in a very unchristian manner. I cannot hel]^ I 
wondering atthe forbearance of the Pagan emperor J 
when he had beard tbe Psalms of David chanted i 
with reference to him, and women singing, as he 1 
passed by. " Let God arise and let his enemies M I 
scattered," 

Had the reign of Julian been continued, it is 
hard to say what might have been the effects of his 
politic system upon Christianity, but it was cut 
short by Him whose all~wise providence directetk 
all the events of time, and mieth over heaven a 
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CONCLUDED. 



JOVIAN-^VALBNTINIAM AND VALEK8. 

From the obscurity of a private station, Jovian 
was raised by the army in Persia to the head of 
the Koman empire. This was a fatal blow to 
Pa^nism, for Jovian was a Christian, and we 
may hope and believe a sincere one. The account 
of Julian's death was received with horror and 
lamentation by the friends of the old religion, and 
the messenger who brought the account of it to a 
Pagan city, narrowly escaped being stoned to 
death. Without waiting for the orders they ex- 
pected to be given, the priests closed their temples 
and fled, philosophers laid aside the garb they 
had lately worn, and Christians triumphed as 
Paganism fell. 

I wish I could say that their humiliation under 
Julian's reign had made the Christians of a more 
meek and quiet spirit, but their conduct on their 
elevation did not, I fear, evince such. Jovian 
set them a better example; attached himself to 
Christianity, he knew that compulsion could not 
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make a Christian, and therefore he wonld not 
oblige any man to join company willi tbe worship- 
pers of God who did not give to Him tlie sincere 
liomage of his soul. He forbad magic and incan- 
tations, but he allowed the Pagan temples to be 
opened ; and gdve the worshippers of the gods 
more real liberty than Julian had affected to 
bestow upon the worshippers of Christ. 

Christianity was now again declared to be the 
established religion, and the Ggure of the cross, 
which Constantine had placed in the Roman 
standard, and Julian had removed, Jovian placed 
there once more. Atbanasius, banished by Arian 
persecntion from his bishopric of Alexandria, was 
immediately recalled, and Jovian solicited his 
advice and his prayers. 

The church was distracted by schisms and 
heresies ; and the leaders of each party looked to 
Jovian for encouragement ; his answer to one of 
these was this, ' I hate disputes ; I love and honor 
men of peace, and promoters of union.' To the 
followers of the Nicene creed he gave his cordial 
support, and I trust it was because they honoured 
and served Christ Jesus as " Lord and God." 

The reign of Jovian was as short as ttwasasefnl 
and good. He had been proclaimed Emperor, in 
June of the year 363, and died in February, 
A. D. 3G4. He had not completed his journey 
from Persia to Constantinople. He had sum- 
moned Atbanasius to meet him at Antioch, and 
was on his road from that city, to take possession 
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of the imperial dignity at Constantinople^ when 
he was carried off by a sudden and rather 
mysterious death ; being found dead in his bed, 
after having retired to rest in perfect health. 

Christians lamented the death of their royal 
patron, and eyen Pagans did not hate his memory. 

The Roman Empire, being again left witfaoat 
a master, Yalentinian, the Christian officer whom 
I mentioned on a former occaiiion, was chosen 
to fill the lofty but unenviable station. The 
soldiers however, insisted on his choosing a 
colleague, and Yalentinian associated with him- 
self his brother Yalens, a man of little judgment 
or abilities, but sincerely devoted to his brother, 
whose superior genius and authority, he always 
acknowledged.. 

But though in the civil government the brothers 
might act in concert, in the affairs of the church, 
they took different parts. Unacquainted, himself, 
with religion, Yalens was easily induced to 
befriend the Arians in his part of the empire, 
and to persecute the orthodox, or true believers ; 
and under him this unchristian sect tyrannized 
over and persecuted the whole body of true 
Christians. Athanasius was for the fourth time 
banished from Alexandria, but so attached to him 
were the people there, that Yalens, fearing an 
insurrection, was obliged to order him to return, 
and this firm defender of the truth died there in 
peace. 

In the Church, during the remainder of this 
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century, there is little ^od tobe seen, or told, and 
lam gled to pass it quickly over. We see one aecl 
of professiDg CLrisliaas furiously fighting against, 
and persecuting, -another; and it is seldom we get 
a glimpse of such a Church as Christ purcliased 
by the sacrifice of himself. It is pleaning to turn 
from tales of strife and wrong, to mark the influ- 
ence of the holy and pure religion of the gospel ; 
but I must continue to relate facts as I tind them. 
The cruel persecution of orthodox Christians, 
by Valens, is attested by pTofane as well as by 
ecclesiastical historians ; we never see the true 
Church of Christ a persecuting one, hut we shall 
constantly find persecution wherever we meet with 
anunscrlpturalor corrupted one. The most baiha- 
rous act to which this zeal for AriEuiism prompted 
Valens, seems to have been the murder of the eighty 
ecclesiasties who were deputed to wait upon the 
Emperor at Nicomedia, to obtain, if possible, 
some redress for the oppressions of the Church 
of Antioch. Valens gave private orders that 
they should be put to death ; hut in order that 
this bloody deed should remain a secret, they 
were told that they were to be banished, and were 
embarked as for that purpose. When they were 
out at lea, the sailors set Are to the ship and made 
their escape in the boat. Was there ever a more 
revolting deed of wickedness I — but it was not 
performed in the silence or secrecy its wicked 
contrivers hoped ; for the ship was driven by the 
wind, in tiaraes as it was, into a harbour ou tbi- 



coaat of BitLyuia, and there coosiuned with it« 
lielpteM car)(o. 

Some liistorians say, that Valena' fears for him- 
self made him cruel to others ; his life at all 
events seems not to have been a very happy one ; 
and if the story of his death be true, he found the . 
end to which he had doomed others. 

He fell in an engagement with the Goths ; but 
as his body could oever be diaoovered, it wu 
believed that he was burst to death in a hut upon 
the field of battle, into which he had fled from th« 
enemy, who, irritated by the resistance of some 
archers within, set fire to it, and consumed tlie 
Emperor in his place of refuge. 

Valentinian bad pursued a. system of greater 
toleration ; he allowed every man to follow his 
own religion, and though he made laws in favour 
of Christians, he allowed Pagans so much liberty 
that even a Pagan philosopher could not forbear 
contrasting the conduct of Valens towards Chris- 
tians, with that of bis brother towards Pagans. 
Valentinian was no friend to Arians, but as he 
seems to have possessed little of the spirit of a 
true Christian, his profession did more good to 
others than to himself. He died, according to 
our great Roman Iiistorian, in aparuxysm of fury, 
while addressing some ambassadors ; bis violent 
passion occasioned the rupture of a blood vessel, 
which terminated his reign of twelve years, 
A. D. 37.';. 

And now I hope we come to a rare but beautiful 
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cVdhi^et—n Christian Emperor. The title has, it - 
is true, been worn by each successive Emperot 
from Constantine, with the exception of Julian; 
bnt their lives have been so reprehensible, that " 
one hesitates in saying that they knew, or wished ; 
to practise, the religion they professed. Gratiam''' 
who in his seventeenth year ascended the Roman > 
throne, aeems a more truly Christian Prince. "' 

Humility, a qnality they were all delicient in, ■ 
aefims coDSpicnous in him ; his letter to AinbroM ' 
of Milan, a distinguished person in those times, i' 
breathes the language of a humble and a pions 
spirit. I would hope that at this early age. th«' 
Holy Spirit bad taught him to turn with abhor-' ' 
rence from the creed of Arius ; for while lie owns 
his deficiencies, and acknowledges his need of 
instruction in divine thitigs, he seems to enlertaia 
right views of the Trinity, and to possess a pure 
faith in God. ' He whom I do not deny,' he 
says, ' whom I own as my Lord, and my God, ' 
will not fail to teaeh me. I would not conceive ' 
10 meanly of Him, as to make Him a mere ' 
creature like myself. Yet, while I seek to please ■ 
the Father, in celebrating the Son, I do not fear ' 
lest the Father should jealously regard the honour ' 
given to His Son. I am weak and frail — I extol' 
Him as I can, not as the divinity deserves.' HA-' ' 
then proceeds to beg Ambrose to prove from - 
Scripture, the divinity of llie Holy Gbost. 

Ambrose was a zealous Trinitarian, and 
deserves our respect tor the defence of truth 
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against the dangerous doctrines of Arianiam ; 
but alas ! his Christian virtues were sadly 
weighed down and obscured by a load of super- 
stitious follies. True religion was now at a low 
ebb, and even among the worthies of this century 
we see but few traces of gospel virtues and 
gospel simplicity: an excess of superstitioa 
characterizes the writings and the practices 
of those who rank among the fathers of this age. 
One single chapter of the New Testament would 
teach more evangelical doctrine, than all the 
ponderous volumes they have left to the Church. 

The Roman Empire was now hastening towards^ 
its fall ; the barbarians were becoming more and 
more formidable, and Gratian showed at once his 
zeal for the public good, and the soundness of his 
understanding, by selecting as a colleague in the 
mighty cares of government, Theodosius, a 
Spaniard of noble birth, known valour, and solid 
understanding: the Roman historian styles him 

* the great Theodosius, celebrated in history, and 
dear to the Catholic church/ It is not often that 
characters * celebrated in history,' have also been 

* dear to the Church/ 

The choice of such a colleague, by a youth 
of nineteen, is sufficient to mark the understand- 
ing of Gratian. ' Theodosius was of benefit both 
to the Church and State. Gratian was unequal 
to rule or to save the latter, and the former, 
distracted by heresies and brawls, needed the 
interposition of some zealous and active genius. 
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Theodoaius soon expressei] bin warm accord- 
ance with tbe Niccne faith, and disapproval 
of ArianiHin. Indeed he went further tlian the 
aignificalioQ of his own aentiments, for he pro- 
bibiled the asaemblies of all who did not, in 
agreement with the word of God, '' honour the 
Son, even as they honoured the Father." It is 
■aid, he was induced to proceed thus aetivelj 
against the heretics, by tbe appeal of an old 
Bishop, who coming to court, saluted the E^- 
pemr, but neglected to notice bis son, a boy 
of about six years old. Tbeodosiiis, oQ'ended at 
tbiR omission, told him to pay Arcadius the usual 
respect, and then the old man went up to bim. 
and carelessly stroking him said, ' save you my 
child.' This disrespect angered the Emperor, he 
ordered the Bishop from his presence, but when 
he was being led away, he turned to the Emperor 
and said, ' you cannot endure that yonr son 
should be treated with disrespect; be assured that 
God will in like manner be offended with those 
who honour not the Son, even as Himself.' 

Theodosius owned the justness of this appeal, 
and from that time dUcouDtenanced all those who 
did not pay equal honour to tbe three divine 
persons of the Trinity. 

In the year 393, in tbe Biidat of youth, and in 
the enjoyment of power and dignity, Gratian 
lost his life by treachery. In the rebellion 
of Maximus in Britain, the troops deserted their 
Emperor, and he was obliged to fly toward Italy. 



Stopping at Lyons, he was invited iLere to n 
feast, by a base wrctcb who pledf(ed his failh to 
him upon tbe Gospel. Gratian, sincere himself, 
thon^ht others »o ; be trusted him, and was 
murdered. He had lived twenty-fonr years, and 
reif^ned seven ; be .'leems an amiable, and. what is 
better, a Christian character. In the history 
of the Church, he appears to more advantage 
than in that of the world ; for he had not abilities 
for the arduous post he lillod. In his dying- 
moments he remembered with affection the 
Bishop whose Christian instructions he bad 
received, and spoke of Ambrose with gratitude 
and regard. 

TheodosiuB appears, throughout his reign, as the 
strenuous supporter of Christianity, the enemy of 
heresies, and the destroyer of paganism. His con- 
duct has been variously represented, and I find 
him as highly blamed by some ecclesiastic histo- 
rians, as he is lavishly praised by others. He is 
represented by the former, as ' a fierce bigot, 
resolved to bow the neclcs of his subjects to 
his religious opinions ; ' by the latter as a model 
of Christian virtue, an ex emplili cation of the 
■ triumphs of the cross.' 

Paganism was already tottering, and the hand 
of Theodosius laid it almost prostrate. By his 
means Egypt, which had so long been the parent 
and the nurse of idolatry and supemiition, for- 
sook her idols and turned unto the living God. 
At Rome, tbe sacrifices were abolished ; at 



Alexandria the renowneci image of Serapia, coq- 
cerning' which it had been said, that if any man 
touched it, the earth would open, the heaventi be 
diasolved, and all creation sink into chaos, was 
destroyed by a soldier, aud Id ! to the astonisb- 
ment of the expecting beholders, there issued from 
the tremendous image, no sounds of woe and 
dread, but an army of terrified mice, who had 
long; lodged in security in the interior of this 
formidable deity. 

The friend of Julian and of paganism, the orator 
LibaniuB, of whom I think I have spoken before, 
still lived to see his favourite religion thus crumb- 
ling before the influence of Christianity and the 
power of Christ. He lived in peace and was 
allowed to plead its cause without danger; he 
ventured to say to the Emperor in an oration, that 
religion ought to be planted in the mind by reason, 
not by force. Theodosiui might have asked him, 
' Was this always a Pagan maxim ! was it the 
maxim of Trajan, of Ptiny, of Marcus, Decius, or 
Dioclesian?' But it should be the maxim of a 
scriptural religion and a scriptural church ; 1 am 
sorry to say a slight appearance of a persecuting 
and intolerant spirit was even now beginning to 
manifest itself in the church. 

Theodosius died at Milan, A. D. 395. He left 
Christianity deteriorated indeed from its primitive 
purity, but fully established as the religion of the 
Roman empire. Paganism bad sliot up its dying' 
Maze under tbe influence of Julian, but it sunk 
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and died under Theodosius. The church was now 
in a very different situation from that in which you 
have seen it, when looked on with scorn by proud 
philosophers and contemptuous Pagans; it pos- 
sessed power, authority, respectability ; would that 
it had possessed the same humility, faith, sincerity, 
and love. The rapid strides ecclesiastics were 
making in power and authority may be seen from 
the conduct of Ambrose to Theodosius, when the 
latter had been guilty of giving way to his naturally 
violent passions, and had permitted a massacre at 
Thessalonica, where a tumult had been made, 
Ambrose denied the Roman emperor Christian 
communion, nor allowed him for eight months to 
enter the church. At the festival of the nativity, 
Theodosius, who had often petitioned for pardon 
and acceptance, went himself to the church and 
offered to submit to anything Ambrose appointed. 
He was ordered to do public penance, and kneel- 
ing on the pavement, the emperor and the soldier 
pulled off his imperial robes and prostrated him- 
self in prayer. I should hope his penitence was 
genuine, though I think episcopal power too 
largely exerted, and the future seeds of popish 
authority too evident in the conduct of Ambrose. 
At the present time church discipline is almost 
unknown; in former times it was acknowledged 
and al)used. 

We have now come to the conclusion of the 
fourth century ; it has not been, I fear, so interest- 
ing to you as the foregoing ; for the church 
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of Christ is now almost hid under the extent of the 
nominal church. That such a pure and quiet 
church did exist, we can discover from the writ- 
ings of a heathen historian, named Ammianus, 
who is universally allowed to be sincere and 
candid, though an enemy to Christianity. '^ At 
Rome,'' he says, '^ Bishops ride in chariots 
splendidly arrayed : but how much more rationally 
would they act according to their profession, did 
they imitate their poorer brethren, the bishops 
of the provinces, in the plainness of their diet and 
apparel, the modesty of their looks, and the 
humility of their demeanour, walking acceptably 
with the eternal God as his true worshippers.'' 

It is pleasing to think, that at this period 
of degeneracy, strife, pride, superstition, and 
ambition, some there were who better adorned 
the doctrine of God their Saviour: these hidden 
ones whom the world knew not of, shall perhaps 
be reckoned choicer gems when the Lord cometh 
to make up His jewels, than those who shine high 
and bright in the history of the church, and whose 
characters have been at once exposed to the 
admiration, the pity, and the censure of posterity. 
Such are they who rank highest among the 
worthies of the fourth century, Ambrose of Milan, 
Gregory Nazianzen, Basil of Caesarea, and many 
others. 

It is not improbable, that many of the most 
faithful followers of Jesus were to be found 
among the monks and hermits of those times ; k 
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spirit of piety and a love of quiet might haTe 
driven them from scenes of ungodliness, confoflioiiy 
and strife, to serve their God in solitude. The 
motive might be good, though mistaken; and 
acquiring for themselves the credit of a vajt 
degree of sanctity, the practice led to vast de- 
lusions, errors, and impostures. While the church 
under Theodosius had thus increased in dignity, 
wealth, splendour, and corruption, the tottering 
empire of Rome was alone preserved by his 
wisdom and abilities. It is interesting to trace the 
rise and fall of such vast monarchies, and Rome 
is the most interesting the annals of the. world 
produces. To its exorbitant height of power and 
greatness it had arisen under the unknown but 
all-directing hand of Providence ; the same hand 
was now employed in putting down one and setting 
up another ; the hordes of barbarians who were 
destined to overturn the proud empire of the 
mistress of the world, were now threatening it 
with ruin, and Theodosius seemed the single 
support of a throne that had opce appeared settled 
as it were on an eternal basis, to stretch its sway 
over all nations of the earth. " The Goths,'' says 
the historian, '^ could only be restrained by the 
firm and temperate character of Theodosius, and 
the public safety seemed to depend on the life and 
abilities of one man.'' But that man was mortal, 
and the God whom men were prompt to forget, 
was then as He still is, '^ ruling in the armies 
of heaven and among the inhabitants of earth." 
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In the accoat o^ the next century we shall at once 
see the fall of the Roman power, and mourn the 
rapid decline of true godliness. The church and 
the empire decayed together, the one in power, 
the other in vital holiness ; but the first fell 
irrecoverably ; while in the latter ^ a seed ' was 
preserved to ^ praise Him/ 
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H0N0RIU8 AND ARCADIUS — ROME BESIEGED AND TAKEN 
BY THE GOTHS — BISTORT OF THE CHURCH FROM THE 
DEATH OF THB0D08IUS TO T^E SUBVERSION OF THE 
WESTERN EMPIRE. 

With Theodosius fell the last hopes of the declin- 
ing empire of Great Rome, as Trajan had termed it. 
Tom and distracted as it was, his two sons now 
divided the sovereignty between them. Arcadias, 
as Emperor of the East, reigned at Constantinople ; 
and Honorius, in the West, preferred Ravenna to 
the ancient capital of the empire. These princes 
left the cares of government to their ministers, and 
from the repose of their capitals looked carelessly 
on amidst the increasing ravages and presumption 
of the barbarians. 

The desolations caused by the barbarous in- 
vaders were greater than I can describe : and as I 
am relating not secular but ecclesiastical history, 
sal am concerned to speak of them only as they 
regard the Church, whose- history I am reviewing. 

Christians in the former reign had, I regret 
to say, evinced a spirit very much at variance 
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with the Gospel of Christ, in cauntenancing or 
concarring in the persecatioD of those who diOercd 
from them oo points of faith. But the Goths full; 
avensed the want of toleration of wliicli the sec- 
tarians miglit have complained, by indicting every 
psgsible misery upon the orihodox Christians. 

The Axians, who in the preceding reign had 
been denied the benefits of toleration, had found 
on asylum amongst the Gothic nations, and had 
won these barbarians to the profession of their 
spurious Christianity. Upon their invasion of the 
Roman territories, they were not disposed to act 
with tenderness towards the professors of the 
ortliodox belief ; but every where tortnred and 
persecuted those who professed a belief in the 
perfect divinity of Christ. 

How miserable must their state have been, when 
temporal sufferings were not counterbalanced by 
spiritual blessings. Within and without the pale 
of the Churuh, all was approaching gloom and 
ooming desolation. Rome, thrice besieged by 
Alaric, the formidable leader of the Goths, wag 
made the scene of miseries almost equalling 
those which her own armies had formerly inflicted 
on the devoted city of Jerusalem. Famine in- 
vaded even the marble palaces of senators ; and 
the vast collection of dead bodies, which, as the 
aepulehres were without the closely-besieged walls, 
were forced to be thrown into the streets, infected 
the air, and spread a direful pestilence through 
the city. 
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The Romans might have been driven to despair* 
by the rude Itnd brutal speech of Alaric, when they 
sent an offer of capitulation, and represented that^; 
if a fair and honourable one was not granted them, 
a people innumerable, exercised in arms, and 
frantic with misery and despair, were ready to givei 
battle to his barbarian troops. The barbarian 
scoffed at the idea, and with an insulting langh 
exclaimed, ' The thicker the hay, the easier it is 
mowed.' Notwithstanding this expression of con- 
tempt for the Romans, once the terror of all nations, 
Alaric named a ransom for the deliverance of Rome ^ 
but it was so vast, that the negociators ventured 
to say, ' If such, O King, are your demands, what 
do you intend to leave us?' ' Your lives l' was 
the stern reply of the haughty barbarian. Yet 
he afterwards lowered these demands, and, having^ 
accepted a more moderate sum for the relief of 
Rome, he retired from its walls, and sent ambas- 
sadors to the court of Ravenna to treat for a lasting 
peace. The moderation of the Gothic king, when 
the empire was almost prostrated before him, 
seems as surprising, as the conduct of the emperor 
and his court appears infatuated. Peace was 
slighted, Rome was besieged a second and a third 
time, and finally entered and sacked by the Goths^ 
A, D. 410, eleven hundred and sixty-three years, 
after its foundations had been laid by Romulus ; 
during the greater part of which time it had stood 
the wonder, the admiration, and. the dread, of. 
all the nations its arms had subdued and its 
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arts civilized. But all this is secular, not eccJe- 
alastical history; yet I thought some mentioa 
of the fall of Rome would not be uninteresting. 
St. Augustine, a venerable and venerated father 
of this age, gives a full accoaut of the miseries 
attending it, and the conduct and treatment of 
Christiana in it, in a celebrated work, styled the 
'City of God.' 

The Pagans had talcen the opportunity of Rome's 
distresses to charge on Christianity the odium 
attending them : Augustine repels snch accusa- 
tions, and proves that any mercy shown by the 
conqueror of Rome, was to those who bore the 
name of Christ. Many of the Goths were recent 
converts to Christianity, and treated Christians 
with hnmanity and respect, not to be expected 
from barbarians and conquerors. Alarie himself 
gave orders that the churuheji of the apostles 
St, Peter and St. Paul, where Christians had tied 
for sanctuary, should not be assailed by military 
violence : and, as many Pagans took refuge there 
likewise, it evidently appeared, that Christianity 
was their defence, not their ruin. 

Amidst the horrors of this pillage, when every 
thing rare or valuable was exposed to the undis- 
tingnishing rage of the rude Goths, some traits 
of Christian moderation and humanity appear in 
their conduct : but, with the exception of these, 
the story of Rome's fall seems to come near in the 
list of miseries with that of Jerusalem. 

Pagans, who knew nothing of a spiritual religion. 



always coDcluded that sufTerinf^s in this life were 
an evideoce of the wralh of hpaven. From the 
sufTerings of the church they had drawn this Con< 
elusion, and Augustine labours to show them their 
error. From his aucount, however, we may see 
that the Hnflerinp of Christians were not light, tot 
be admits that many were, as the pagans «aid, 
led captive ; but he beautifully adds, * It would 
he very miserable if they could be led where they 
would not find their God.' 

On the sixth day after they had entered, the 
Gotha evacaatcd Rome ; and soon after the bar- 
barian conqueror ended his life and his conquesta. 
An instmment taken np for a little time, when tbe 
work was done he was laid aside ; and being: de- 
posited witb the trophies of his fame in the bed of 
the riyer, which his captives were forced to divert 
from its course, the cold waters soon flowed on again 
as calmly as if no mighty hero lay beneath them. 

Meantime heresies and superstitions abounded 
in the church : the latter we see tinging or stain- 
ing even the best and brightest characters of this 
age. The heresy of Pelagius was dangerous, 
because he taught doctrines which the pride of 
human nature would readily receive, and which 
are contrary to the Scriptures, and lead men from 
the only way of salvation, the merits and the sacri- 
fice of Christ. 

Pelagias taught that man is not by nature a 
sinful creature, (here a child knows how clear the 
Scriptorea are to the contrary) that repentance is 
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in our own power, and not us the Bible tell us, the 
" gift of God," — that the hnman will needs not 
divine direction to good, and that works are the 
means of salvation. 

St. Augustine, the luminary of the church, 
though a little affected witli the errors and dark- 
n^s of the times, is atone a proof that Christ had 
a spirilnat chnrch upon earth ; he bears in his life 
and wrillDga the marks of divine grace, and parts 
of the latter must be read with pleasure by every 
sincere believer in Christ Jesus. Koowing the 
truth himself, and feeling " the plague of his own 
heart," Augustine was aware of the falsity and 
danger of the Pelagian doctrines ; he seems in hia 
' confessions ' to have had deep views of his own sin- 
fulness, and therefore he boldly refuted the heresy 
of Pelagins, and maintained the honour and the 
oeoessity of divine grace. Although the Bishop 
of Rome nowclaimed and enjoyed a peculiar rank 
and authority, and had acquired the title of Papa, 
or Pope, a word signifying ' father,' it does not 
appear that he had arrogated the enonnous pre- 
tension to infallibility assumed by those who after- 
wards more fully displayed the character of the 
predicted antichrist: Zozimus, bishop of Rome, 
was disposed to countenance Pelagius, and to 
embrace his opinions, but afterwards he was not 
ashamed of confessing himself a fallible man, by 
renouncing the heretic and his doctrines. 

Whilst the Western Empire was ravaged and 
desolated by the Gotlia, the Eastern was invaded 
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and plundered by more savage baiimrians r ^^ 
Hans and Vandals were the scourges of manJkiiid. 

Carthage, which you have seen in former time*, 
so eminent for virtue and piety, was' now only 
remarkable for the decay or extinction of these 
things. The faith, the love, the zeal, the holinesi^ 
that we have admired while reading the sutferings 
and the triumphs of martyrs, and which distin- 
guished it under its good 'bishop Cjrprian, were 
gone. Carthage was wholly given up to sin, and 
its cry ascended up to heaven and drew down the 
vengeance it deserved. 

G^enseric, king of the Vandals, seized on this. 
hapless city, and while, at rest and quiet, her peopfe 
were talking only of '' peace and safely,'^ '' sudden 
destruction came upon them unawares, and th'e^, 
could not escape/' 

A spurious and wretched system of religion, 
bearing the degraded name of Christianity, had 
been promulgated among the barbarous nations 
by the Arians and heretics whom a want of tolera- 
tion scattered into these remote lands. Genseric 
was nominally an Arian Christian ; if the coupling 
of the terms is not absurd. 

You saw before the enmity of this sect against the 
orthodox believers ; Genseric preserved the genius 
of Arianism, and attacked the orthodox clergy with 
ftiry, driving them from their churches, or putting 
them to death. Some of these, presenting them-, 
selves before the conqueror, begged, that as their 
churches had been given to Arians,. and their 



wealth usurped, tlieymiglil .still have the privilege 
uf remaining in Africa to comfort and support 
their friends; but the barbarian, about to order 
them to be thrown into the sea, liercely exclaimed, 
' r have resolved to leave none of your name or 
nation.' The intreaties of some of his officers pre- 
vented his performing his intention of drowning 
the entire party. 

About this time liritain shared the distresses 
of the rest of the world. Yon are all so wel) 
acquainted with the circumstances that led our 
pagan ancestors, the Saxons, to make themselves 
masters of Britain, that I need not repeat them. 
Pelagianism had, I might say, been born here, 
and had been expelled ; but the Saxons were alike 
enemies to every modification of Christianity ; and 
no sooner had they turned their arms upon Ibeii 
employers, and made themselves masters of the 
country, than they spread desolation and misery 
around them: the churches were destroyed, and 
the worshippers driven to the lonely mountains 
of Wales, or to the coast of Cornwall. 

This mention of Britain leads me to the affairs 
of the sister Island— the land of saints, as Ireland 
tia« been termed. Who that has heard of Itelaad 
has not heard of St. Patrick, its renowned saint, 
who, after the lapse of so many centuries claims 
the love and the homage of moat Irish hearts T I 
am not going to tell you one of the many fabulous 
tales I have heard respecting this great saint, but 
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I will tell yon what I Iibth read and what 1 keliere 

Patrick was a native, I fear I must difTer fkiin 
ray Irish recounters of his fame, and say, of Scot- 
land, not Ireland. He visited it first as a captive 
and wa.i carried back again to Gaul. The slate 
of the poor uncivilized and unnhristianized 
islanders dwell npon his mind, and be returned 
there as a missionary ; bnt the mde ancestors 
of the people who now Tenerate his memory, and 
call their sous after his name, refused to hear 
the message he broapht, and Patrick was ob- 
liged to give up his project of evangeliEing- pom- 
Erin. Not yet in despair, he resolved on a. third 
trial, and this time he was more snceessful. He 
instructed the i^^norant natives in learning and In 
religion, and if we can depend on the early ac- 
counts of Ireland's spiritual state, we have reason 
to lament that the age of St. Patrick does not 
now esist. 

Attila the Han, denominated " the scourge 
of God," now poured his myriads over the deso- 
lated empire of Rome. " What fortress and 
what city," said the proud barbarian, " can hope 
to stand, if it is our pleasure to erase it from the 
Tact of the earth." Leo, surnamed the g;reat, not 
a king, as you might imagine, but a bishop, the 
bishop of fallen ruined Rome, was twice the means 
of saving it from utter deatmction. When Attila 
meditated the invasion of Italy, tbe emperor of the 



west sent a supplicating embassy, which Leo 
undertook to head. His genins and abilities were 
exen«d and were succesaful. 

In this bishop we see a near approach in 
externals to the pope of modem Rome. It is 
carious to trace the gradual progress of whal is 
now called the church of Rome, and to remark 
the gradual wresting of scripture from what it 
had formerly implied, to the aggrandisement 
of the power of ecclesiastics. The bishopric of 
Rome began now to be styled ' the Apostolic see,' 
and already were the claims which St. Peter never 
thought of arging for himself, urged for him, by 
men fond of having the pre-eminence. Thus the 
legates of Leo write, " Leo the most holy arch- 
bishop of great and old Rome, together with the 
most blessed Apostle St. Peter, who is the rock, 
the groand of the Catholic church and tlie 
foundation of the true faith, kc." 

Now just compare these lofty words with those 
of a bishop in former and purer days, and sec the 
different person to whom the word rock is applied, 
when faith wa^ given to its proper object, and 
the Saviour was more exalted than 8aints or 
Apostles. 

Leo was again successful in appeasing the 
fury of Genseric, who led his Vandals from Africa 
to Italy, and threatened Rome and the Romans 
with nttor extirpation. Leo at the head of his 
'•lergy advanced to meet the barbarians, and his 
fearless spirit, his authority, and eloquence, says 
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the. historian, again miti|pated the fury of the 
barbarian conqueror: the king of the Vandals 
promised to spare the unresisting multitude/ to 
protect the buildings from fire, and to exempt the 
captives from torture; and although such orders 
iirere neither seriously given, nor strictly obeyed, 
the mediation of Leo was honorable to himself, 
and in some degree beneficial to his country. 

The spoils which Genseric carried from Rome, 
principally consisted of the trophies stripped from 
the temple of Jerusalem by Titus, and placed 
in the temples of the heathen ; and enriched by 
the spoils of Jewish, heathen, and Christian, 
altars, the Vandal king returned in triumph to. 
Carthage, and there resumed the barbarous perse- . 
cution of the church. 

The humanity, benevolence, and Christian love 
of the bishop of Carthage were displayed in his 
exertions to mitigate the wretchedness of the 
captives ; and in him we see the genuine fruits 
of Christ's religion. But the wicked are reproached 
by the conduct of the good, Genseric would 
suffer no more such bishops as Deogratias, and 
by his power he soon banished all such from 
Africa. Every post was occupied by Arians, and 
very ^oon but three bishops who held the scrip- 
ture doctrine of the Trinity were to be found in all 
Africa. 

While the Vandals held despotic sway in Africa, 
the church suffered dreadfully from Arian in-, 
tolerance; but the remnant of the faithful had 



cause to rejoice in all their afilictions, whicit 
stirred up a greater spirit of piet; anil lovo. 

Hnneric, tile successor of Genseric, seemed at 
first more liberally aod charitably inclined ; but it 
was only the fair promise of a morning that was 
to yield to a day of storm. He soon eommenced 
& regular and systematic persecution, revelling in 
cruelty, and according \o the Roman historian, far 
exceeding all the m;Uice of Pagan hatred ; and it 
is a pleasing evidence to the existence of a pure 
church at tliis time, that nearly live thousand 
persons at onetime were baniahedinto the deserts. 
who might have escaped by embracing Arianisni. 
One of these, an old and infirm bishop, was 
unable to march with the rest. Huneric was peti- 
tioned to allow him to end his few remaining days 
at Carthage. ' Let him be tied to wild oxen, 
and carried where I order,' w^aa the brutal reply. 
This company of persecuted ones, men, women, 
and even children, were delivered into the charge 
of the Moors, who goaded them forward on their 
road with less humanity than the most brutal 
driver would use towards his cattle: they pricked 
them with their javelins, hastened them on with 
stones, and when they fainted with fatigue and 
insults, tied them by the feet and dragged them 

The account of this horrible persecution is given 
by one of the sufferers, a bishop, named Victor, 
but I do not think you would like to hear the 
nuBeries he relates. I must, however, tell you 
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of one martyr ; be wna the richest man in Africa, 
and had been governor of Carthage : Huneric, will, 
inp; to gain him to Lis side, offered him his favour 
if he would renounce the belief of the Trinity and 
embrace Arianism. ' Tell the k.in^,' said this noble 
martyr, ' that, if there were no other life aftertbis, 
I would not for temporal honour deny my God.' 
He was tortured to death. Thus tlie tyrant pro- 
(deeded, until, as I told you before, the faitfaftil 
bishops and pujttors were driven from AfHca, 
and Arianism triumphed over pure Christianity. 
But Huneric suffered the reward of bis wickedness, 
and died, like other persecutors, a monument of 
God's vengeance. Some, indeed, have in this life 
been permitted to escape "the due reward of their 
deeds," because the life to come is the period 
of retribution ; but we have seen other persecalors 
of the Church meet the end of this cruel Arian, 
Huneric died of a loathsome disease, in which his 
body was filled with and devoured by worms. 

Nor were ibese sufferings confined to the African 
church. Through the whole western empire, now 
rapidly drawing to its end, the orthodox Christians 
felt a portion of these alUiotions. Evaric, king of 
the Goths in Spain, forbade the ordination of any 
but Arian ministers, and banished those who would 
not subscribe to that erroneous creed. The Britiali 
ohurch mourned the oppression and sacrilegious 
fury of the idolatrous Sasons i and the Fnmlu, 
who still adhered to Paganism, contributed their 
lihare to the afflictions of Christ's people. Snob 



is the view thB.t the historj' of Uie churcli and the 
world presents at this period. During the twenty 
years which eiapsed from the death of Valen- 
tinian to the period I am now speaking of, nine 
emperors had successively arisen and disappeared 
in the western empire. I have not spoken of the 
greater number of these, even hj name, for they 
were but the shadows of emperors ; — weak and 
unworthy princes, who seem to have had no wish 
to attempt the defence of a tlirone they could not 
save, Orestes, whose beauty was his only recom- 
mendation, was the yonth who was to bear that 
title for the last time. 

Odoacer, king of the Heruli, a barbarous tribe, 
made himself master of great Rome, A. D. 476, and 
was the first barbarian who assumed the title and 
the authority of King of Italy. From this period 
is dated the entire subversion of the western 
empire of the Romans. Theodoric the Goth, after- 
wards expelled the conqueror ; but amid all the 
revolutions of the earth, the Romans, who had 
ranked so high, never again ascended in the scale 
of nations. 

Toward the close of this century, Clovis, king 
of the Franks, or French, as they are now called, 
was baptised and admitted into the Church. He 
had married Clotilda, a Christian princess, who 
continued a steady Trinitarian, while all her father's 
house and nation were devoted to Arianism ; and 
when she exchanged the society of heretics for 
that of idolaters, she showed the same steadiness 
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to her religion . It is said, that in a time of dan ger, 
Clovis recollected what he had heard from Clotilda 
of the power and mercy of Christ, and addressed 
his prayer to him for deliverance, owning that he 
had called upon his own gods in vain : the prayer 
was heard, the enemy fled, and Clovis embraced, 
nominally, at least, the religion of Christ, and 
waA baptised, with three thousand of his army. 

The remainder of this century affords nothing 
more to interest you : and having now finished the 
history of the western division of the Roman 
empire, I shall here end the history of the church 
in it, for this century. 

Of the church in the east, there is little or 
nothing to be said : superstition was still on the 
advance, and vital religion at a low ebb. Per- 
secution had not revived or purified the spirit 
of Christianity there, as it had done in Africa and 
the West ; yet still there are some evidences of the 
existence of a pure and spiritual church.. 



CENTURY VI. 



The light of pure and nndeliled relipon is notv 
rapidly departing from ua, and in llie dark agea 
of Chriatjanit;, on which we are enlerinf?, it will 
soarcelj guide us to the few, preserved of the Lord, 
who had " not bowed the knee to Baal." 

The Hrst character that preaenta itself for notice 
in this centnry, ia that of Justinian, the emperor 
of the east. He. or I should rather aay, his general, 
Beliaarias. for a time revived some gleams of the 
glory that had used to encircle the name and the 
arms of ItoniaDa. Italy and Africa were for a 
short time wrenched from the Gothic and Vandal 
handa, that had usurped their dominion. But 
however interesting may be the tale of the victories, 
the honoura, and the wronga of the hero Belisarins, 
I have nothing to do with him or his masteri 
except as they had to do with the church. 

Justinian aimed at uniting the divided sects 
of Cliriatendom, he warmly befriended the ortho- 
dox faith, he wished to bring all nations into a 
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submission at least to Christianity, and he employed 
the terrors of his arms to enforce an uniformity 
of religious belief throughout the world. Justinian^ 
though a learned man, and an active emperor, wa^ 
the slave of superstition ; and the good which 
he seems to have wished to do, was turned into 
evil : for as men's minds cannot be forced to reli- 
gion, compulsion drives them into greater dislike 
of it ; and under his influence superstition in- 
creased, but godliness declined. ^ His diet was 
regulated,' says an historian, ' by the superstition 
of a monk ; on solemn fasts he contented himsetf 
with water and vegetables, and sometimes went 
two whole days without food. Justinian seems to 
have had a passion for building ; almost every 
saint had a temple built to him ; at Constantinople 
twenty-five churches were erected by him to the 
honour of Christ, the Virgin, and the Saints. 

Now indeed, you will say, we are come to the 
Roman Catholic church. He sunk wells for the 
comfort of pilgrims to the holy land, and built and 
'restored many monasteries ; but of all these the 
cathedral of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, formerly 
built there by Constantine, and restored, or rathor 
rebuilt by Justinian, is the most remarkable : it 
would, however, take far too much time to describe 
it here, and as in all these things we do not trace 
much that is pleasing or edifying, we will pass on. 

Almost all England was now covered by Saxon 
idolatry : Christians, still maintaining the faith, 
fled to Wales^ Cornwall, or the adjoining shores 



of France. A party of Britons Nettiing on the 
latter, ga.ve the name of Britanny to the piovinoC 
that still hears it ; and a good mitti who fled from 
our island gave his name to the isle of Altliea, 
since called St, Malo's, where Malo taught the 
Gospel to the pajjan inhabitants. 

The fruits of St. Patrick's labours in Ireland 
now began to appear ; for Colomba, an Irish priest, 
cametoScotland and instructed the Piets inCbris- 
tianity : and his disciples were, it is said, remark- 
able for their pure and holy lives. Indeed we 
shall soon see the religion of Christ moving away 
from the places that first received it, and shedding 
its light upon lands where the Gospel soand was 
bat lately heard. 

Id this century we first hear of voluntary tor- 
tures, and self-inflicted panishments, in the church. 
This was in a little detachment, if I may so spealt, 
from a monastery near Mount Sinai : it was called 
the prison, and designed for those monks who 
wished to inflict Toluntary punishments on them- 
selves. The account given of these mistaken 
Bealots is dreadful, and would lead us to think we 
were pursuing the narratives of Indian superstition. 

The church of Some, as we shall soon hear, 
was not yet matured ; but surely she was grown 
beyond her infancy. The authority and pretensions 
of the bishops of Rome you have already seen : 
the bishop of this time is usually called the first 
pope ; hut I do not exactly know that tljc cha- 
racter applies. It is difficult to select a short and 



clear accoQDt of a person, concemiDg whom fais- 
lorians speak so differently ; and perplexed whli 
the attempt, I think it beat to let his actions inform 
you of his character : his "eminent piety, integrity 
and humility," are celebrated by some ecclesiastics, 
wliile by others he is denounced as the promoter 
or the inventor of moat of the pomps and vanities 
that attend the Romish church : he aeems indeed 
not deficient in auperstition : the empress, Con- 
stanlia, waa promised by him some filings of St. 
Peter's chain ; but he informs her at the same 
time that the Hie would not be effectual if eiH' 
ployed for any but the faithful ; if used for others, 
it would gain no more than if applied to an ada^ 
mantine rock ! On the other hand, some of his 
writings breathe a spirit of piety, self-knowledge, 
and humility ,- and for his actions, we at leasthaTe 
cause to hold his name in grstefal remembrance. 

In the English history, you have all, I think, 
read the well-known circumstance that induced 
Gregory to undertake the conversion of Britain. 
I have told you that the Saxons overthrew the 
Christian religion, and that they who continued 
to profess it, Hed into Wales. 

From the time that Gregory saw the beautiful 
Saxon youths in the Roman market, and heard that 
their nation waa a pagan one, he conceived the 
idea of evangelizing our ialand ; and accustomed 
to persevere in whatever be planned, he sent 
missionaries there with that intention, one hundred 
and fifty years after the settlement of the .Saxons. 




You are, 1 am sure, acquainted with the cir- 
cuniBtaDces of their reception, and the aasistance 
proTided by providence for them in Bertha, the 
wife of Ethelbert, King of Kent. Bertha and the 
wife of Clovis are Btriking instances of 
being made useful in the conversion of nations. 
Indnced by her, Ethelbert listened to the preach- 
ing of AuRustine and his feilow missionaries : 
God, we must believe, opened his heart to attend 
to the things spoken of them, and he himself 
believed and was baptised. The example and the 
conduct of the king, though no authority was 
used, had weight, and eonverts to Christianity 



The success of tbc missionaries in the propaga- 
tion of the gospel rapidly increasing, in a short 
time England was so far christianized that Augus- 
tine went back to Gaul, in order to be ordained as 
Archbishop of Britain ; and on his return sent two 
of his companions to acquaint Gregory with big 
success, and to ask his directions. Gregory gave 
what seems to be wise and judicious answers to 
his questions ; but seems to have too hastily settled 
a regular form of ecclesiastical government, before 
the entire of the island bad been evangelized^. 
One of his directions is very gently, if at all,, 
censured by an eminent historian of the church; 
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t seems a far more serious and. 
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verts to ' make booths In the vieinity of tlie 
churches, and to enjoy theiiiaelvea in banquets.' 

A religious banquet, is a term unknown, I 
think, in the gospel vocabulary ; and this too at 
the commemoration of the death and tortures 
of men, now esteemed as saints because they 
resisted unto blood, striving against sin ; and 
the allowance of such things does not seem com- 
patible with a truly spiritual mind. Uut Gregory 
lived in an age when the light of true religion was 
much obscured : superstition was the characteristic 
of his day ; and if in some things he appears very 
blameahle, it would be well to renect, that we 
review his conduct by the brighter light of gospel 
truth, now shed on these highly-favoured laads, 
which from him lirst received its feeble glimmerings. 

I think, when religion was purer and more 
spiritual, the power of working miracles was not 
so much talked of in the church. This power 
was attributed to Augustine ; and Gregory, having 
heard it, warns him not to be lifted up with pride 
on account of it. Some historians, I fear, are Ba 
much too credulous as others are unbelieving. It 
is hard, in selecting even these simple stori.oa, to 
guide our way clearly through them ; but, in 
general, 1 pass miracles by, as at best things 
unimportant to relate. I am sorry to have to tell 
you thai, even in newly-converted Britain, reli- 
gious dissensions prevailed. The British church, 
which had taken refuge in Wales, was invited by 
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Augustine to join in Christiau fellowship 
Ilia recent converta, and assist him in the work 
of evangelissation. But tliis church diifered from 
the newly-established one in some forms and ob- 
serranoes. The monka of Bangor, a place famous 
thea for iU monaatery, took an active part in these 
conferences, bat nothing satisfactory was settled. 
The ancient chtuch of Britain refaaed to pay 
anthority to the decrees of the head of the new 
one: for they had been told, that, if Augustine 
rose at the approach of the Welch bishops, they 
should obey him ; if he sat, they were to disregard 
him. Augustine happened to be scaled when they 
entered, and consequently they refused to submit 
to his authority. On such a trifle could they make 
matters of conscience to rest ! Augustine, for- 
t^etting the meekness that became his profession, 
exclaimed, ' If you will not have peace with 
brethren, you shall have war with enemies ! ' Ib 
it not melancholy that all, or chief part, of thia 
strife arose about so trivial a thing as the celebra- 
tion of Easter 1 

The monks of Bangor were afterwards cruelly 
put to death in an invasion of the Pagan Saxons 
from the north. Thia crime has beea laid upon 
Augustine and Gregory, but they were both dead 
before it took place ; and there waa no motive to 
induce Christians, who dissented from them in the 
time of observing Easter, or in the ceremony 
of baptism, to urge Pagans to the destruction 
of theii brethren. After filling hia arduous post 
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for thirteen ye&rs and sis muntbs, Gregory ditd, 

A, D. 604. 

Mr. Milner supposes that if he had lived in our 
daja, he woald have mourned over his beloved 
England, he would have been ready to say, tbese 
people are enemies to their own good ; he would 
have pitied them, wept, and consoled himself with 
his usnal refuge, the views of a better world, nnd 
have done what good was still in bia power, by 
the example of a holy life, by painful preaching 
tuid by pious writings. 

I do not wish to depreciate a cliaracter he has 
extolled ; what presumption would it be for me, 
with imperfect knowledge and scanty light, to 
think of doing ao ; but I must say I do not think, 
from my knowledge of the times and character 
of Gregory, that his beloved England, enlightened 
and free as she ia, would be beheld with the 
sentiments he ascribes to him. I rather think, 
if Milner'a favourite bishop posaeaaed the en- 
lightened and pious mind he attributes to him, 
that he would behold with surprise and joy his 
beloved England, liberated from the trammels 
of superstition, and enjoying the pure light of the 
Goapel of truth. We are, perhaps, too prond 
of our privileges, but it is surely well to enjoy 
with thankfulness ; to ' rejoice, though with trem- 
bling.' The English church may require a stricter 
discipline, yet who would exchange it for Gregory's 
discipline, and Gregory's superstition ! 

This bishop has loft many excellent writings ; 
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oar own beaatifal litany is supposed to have been 
originally written by him, bat altered and im- 
proved by varioas reformers. 

As far as this centary reaches, we have evidence 
that amid many growing corraptions, the charch 
had not yet imbibed the Romish doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. I have just met with a passage in 
the writings of an African bishop which explains 
the view Christians then had of the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper : in it he affirms that the bread is 
not properly his body, nor the cup his blood, but 
that they contain the mystery, or sjrmbols of the 
body and blood of Christ. 

I could not forbear transcribing this, before I 
closed the history of the sixth century. 
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STATB OF CHRISTIANITY IN THB EAST; RFSB AND 
PR0GRKS8 or MAHOMBT. 

If Christianity spread in the West, and the isles 
there seemed to '' wait for His law/' it sadlj and 
deeply, and far more than proportionally declined 
in the East. I have before told you that the 
dispute for pre-eminence between the bishops 
of Rome and Constantinople, produced the schism 
of the Greek and Latin churches. Of the Latin 
church we have been speaking in the last story, 
and therefore I need not tell you that it was a 
purer and more Christian church than the other. 
Christianity, indeed, seems to have been reduced, in 
the Eastern churches, to a miserable system, hardly 
deserving the name. The warning given to the 
Ephesians in the Apocalypse of St. John, should be 
carefully had in remembrance by the most favoured 
church of God. " Remember, therefore, from 
whence thou art fallen, and repent and do the 
first works ,* or else I will come unto thee quickly. 



and will remove thy candlestick out of his place, 
except thou repent," 

ThesewarninKswerene)i;lected, andthelhreaten- 
ings Lave been fulfilled ; the candlesticks iodeed 
have been removed from their place. 

Theinstrument for this work appeared A. D. €09, 
in the person of the impostor Mahomet, who 
planned his wide-spreading and dreadful super- 
stition in the deserts of Arabia. 

This singular man, though posaeaaed of high 
natural endowments, was ' an illiterate barba- 
rian.' At first he appeared as a teacher only in 
his own family, but when he extended that teach- 
ing; to hia people and neighbourhood, he xwept 
Christianity from the places where it had been 
planted by the Hrat teachers of its sacred doc- 
trines, and where it had llonriahed for five cen- 
turies. 'The sword,' said Mahomet, ' is the key 
of heaven and hell ; a drop of blood shed in the 
cause of God, a night spent in arms, ia of more 
avail than months of fasting and prayer: whoso- 
ever falls in battle, his ains shall be forgiven,' 
Sacb a creed was well suited to those to whom 
it was preached, and we must wonder more at the 
skill of the contriver, than at the success of the 
contrivance. 

The policy of Mahomet, as well as his arms 
and seductive doctrines, contributed to his anccess. 
" A bouse divided against itself cannot stand," 
said the lips of Truth and Wisdom. The Christiaii 
phurch, or that which now bore the name, was rent 
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with faction, heresy, and schism. The Impostor 
carefully improved these broils to his own adyaii'^ 
tag^e : he protected, cherished, and won to his side 
the persecuted parties : pretending a divine com* 
mission for the reformation of the Jewish and 
Christian churches, he invited all sects and parties 
to lay aside their animosities, to accept the Koraon 
as their rule of faith, and its author for their pre<» 
phet and head. All who opposed the one, <Mr 
refused the other, must accept of fire and sword 
as the alternative ; but on the field of battle, tht 
faith of the false prophet, or death, was always 
oflfered to the conquered, and the captives wei« 
forced to embrace the religion of their conqueror. •. 

As Mahomet professed the highest honour for 
the one true God, and gave to Christ the highoat 
rank among his prophets, it might not, in an agil 
of degraded Christianity, be difficult to bring 
nominal Christians to exchange their adulte* 
rated system of doctrine for one that gratified at 
once the self-righteousness of the natural hearty 
which by fastings, and forms of prayer, and giving 
of alms, would gain a right to eternal happiness ;-*^ 
and the carnality of the heart, which would seek its 
delight in the enjoyment of the '' lust of the fleshy 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life.'' • ♦ 

It is at once sad and interesting to read the 
epistles addressed to the seven churches, and to 
think of the fate of those churches. Their '^ oan^ 
dlesticks'' have been removed; and, instead c^ 
the pure light of Gospel revelation^ the darkless 



ftf Muliammedaiusm lias covered tlie earth, and 
its gross darkness has settled upon the people. In 
lands where the Lord of Heaven condescended to 
dwell amon^ men, where he spake as never man 
spake, where the apostles laboured and taught, 
nay, in the Holy City, where stood the temple 
of the living God, and where his glory dwelt, the 
crescentof Mahomet is displayed, and its " abomi- 
oations " stand even in the " holy place." 

The eastern churches were cormpted ; they had 
forsaken the faith ; and a justly offended God gave 
them up : so that now ignorance and gross dark- 
ness covers the lands where we have seen Christ- 
ianity shine so bright and lovely. Oh, how should 
Christiaiis long and pray for llie time, when the 
kingdoms of this earth shall again hecome the 
kingdoms of our God and of liis Christ ! At the age 
of sixty-three, the great Impostor, Mahomet, was 
removed from the earth. A, D, 632. 

In death he preserved his character, and acted 
his part to the closing scene. The angel of death, 
he pretended, was not able to take away the soul 
of God's Prophet, until he had, with becoming 
respect, implored his permission. Mahomet gave 
him leave to do so, and then expired upon the 
carpet on which he reclined. We cannot now 
have much faith in the account given by his family 
and friends of the latter end of their adored 
prophet: if true, he sustained his character with the 
same dexterity and boldness with which he had 
propagated his creed. His tomb, at Medina, h 
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still visited by the faithful ; and still the call to 
eireninf prayer in the mosques proclainM the 
unchanging belief of the Moslems, ' There is but 
one God, and Mahomet is his prophet/ 

His successors continued the work he so sac- 
oessfully began : the Caliphs, as the successors 
of Mahomet were called, spread their conquests 
and their creed, in less than one hundred years, 
from India to the Atlantic Ocean ; oyer the coan- 
tries of Persia, Syria, Egjrpt, Africa, and Spain. 
In the year 637, Jerusalem was besieged and taken 
by the Saracens. This was their haughty summons 
to the Holy City. — * Health and happiness to every 
one that follows the right way ! We require yoa 
to testify that there is only one God, and that 
Mahomet is his Prophet. If you refuse this, 
consent to pay tribute, and be under us forthwith.' 

But the Christians of Jerusalem would not 
submit to see the crescent of Mahomet supplant 
the cross, or give up to the possession of infidels 
the holy sepulchre, to which pilgrims now thronged 
from the most distant parts. A four months' siege, 
however, terminated in the capitulation of Jeru- 
salem ; and the caliph, Omar, came to settle the 
terms in person. The appearance of the conqueror 
was singular : he was mounted on a red camel, 
which bore also a bag of dates and a bag of com 
for his repasts, a wooden dish to serve them, and 
a leathern^ bottle of water to drink. When the 
caliph came near Jerusalem he exclaimed in a 
loud voice, ' God is victorious ! Oh, Lord, givq 



US an easy victory ! ' The treaty signed, he entered 
the city with the patriarch, and conversed with 
him respecting its ancient religion, an they stood 
together in the Church of the Resurrection : the 
words of Daniel the prophet are said to have been 
lowly mattered by the (latriarch, " The ahomina- 
tion of desolation is in the hoLy place." 

Alexandria, of whose martyrs and Christian 
fame you have heard so much, fell into the handa 
of the Mahometans, A. D. 668. ' I have taken,' 
said the commander to the Caliph, ' the great city 
of the west, and planted the standard of Mahomet 
on the walls of the capital of Egypt. But it is 
impossible for me to enumerate the variety of its 
richness, or beauty.' Evangelical religion had 
long forsaken the Alexandrian church'; licen- 
tioasne.is and ambition seem to have been its 
characteristics ; and pastors and people were alike 
removed from gospel simplicity and faith : the 
Saracen mentions four hundred theatres to have 
been there at its capture. The last truly Christian 
Bishop of Alexandria was John, sumamed the 
Almoner, on account of his charitabledispoaitions: 
he had died longbefore its captore by the Saracens, 
having left it in the year 616, when the Persians 
conquered Egypt, and threatened the destruction 
of the Roman empire. And now we shall hear no 
more of Alexandria ; Mahometanism settled there 
its dark and deadtyinfluence, and firmly established 
its empire on the ruins of a degraded and miser- 
able system of Christianity, to which even the 
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philosophy and wisdcnn of men had contributed to 
reduce the pure and elevated faiHi that we h^T^ 
seen the Alexandrian church professing in earlieir 
days. You are, I hope, aware that I allude toT 
Origen, and to the unscriptural tenets his convertif ' 
propagated. 

Who has not heard of the famous Alexandrifiii 
library? perhaps its destruction has nothing io do 
with the history of the church, yet, as the sentence 
of the Caliph respecting it, so well shows the 
genius of that religion which has spread mental 
and spiritual darkness wherever its influence 
extends, I cannot forbear relating it here. The 
library of Alexandria, it is said, once amounted to 
seven hundred thousand volumes : but this was in 
pagan times, and it is not very probable that thd 
same collection remained at the present period i 
yet every lover of learning has since deplored 
the destruction ordered by the Saracen. * If 
* these writings of the Greeks,' said Omar, * agree 
with the book of God, they are useless and need 
not be preserved ; if they disagree, they are per- 
nicious, and ought to be destroyed.' In accordance 
with the order of supreme ignorance, the parchment 
volumes of Alexandria were devoted to the use 
of the four thousand baths which that luxurious 
city contained, and the number of these volumes 
may be estimated, though their worth cannot, by 
the circumstance that they afforded fuel to these 
baths during six months. 

Thus, at the close of this century, we see Africa 
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and the East, where the light of the Gospel had. 
shone so gloriously, again falling into darkness ; 
nor has that darkness yet, daring the centuries that 
have elapsed, been lifted up : missionary zeal and 
missionary love have done something ; may they be 
continued and redoubled ! We owe much to these 
places, for we have received what they lost ; may we 
remember our debt, and be active in its discharge. 
But little more shall I have to say of the regions 
where Ignatius, and Polycarp, and Cyprian, and 
many more, shed a radiancy of Christian glory : 
*^ their candle is, alas ! put out in obscure dark- 
ness ;'' the flood of light which then poured upon 
them, has since rolled to lands that formerly knew 
it not. Oh who would wish to monopolise its 
brightness, or refuse to hold out its ray to guide 
back the benighted sons of Africa and the East to 
the ^' light of the knowledge of the glory of God^ 
in the face of Jesus Christ/' 
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CONCLUDED. 



CHURCHES OF ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND GSRMANT. 

The history of the church in this centary has been 
striking, eyentful, tmd gloomy , as relates to the 
East: and it is pleasing, after so melancholy a 
scene as its review presents, to turn for refresh- 
ment to the West, and see there the state of the 
church of God. 

However the Roman missionaries might have 
erred in the propagation of Christianity in Britain, 
we have proof that religion spread and prevailed 
there, through most part of the seventh century. 
The prospect, indeed, was clouded for a little time 
upon the death of Ethelbert, king of Kent, men- 
tioned in a foregoing story, and the accession of 
Eadbald, a bad man, who, incensed at the remon- 
strances and admonitions of the missionaries, drove 
them from his kingdom ; but when Laurentius, 
the successor of Augustine, was preparing to 
follow, Eadbald, alarmed at the thought of losing 
all his Christian teachers, entreated him to remain. 
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listened to his advice, repented of Iiis conduct, naa 
baptised, and became a supporter of Christianity. 
Bcde, a name well known in the ecclesiastical 
historjof Britain, and generally accompanied with 
the title of ' Venerable," gives an acconnt of the 
church history of hia country, as far as the year 
731. He was bom A. D. 672, near Durham, and 
secma to have lived a pious and naeful life, and, 
though affected with the prevailing superstitions 
of the growing church of Rome, to have been 
a sincere and devoted Christian. His history is 
darkened by superstition, and the tales to which it 
gives rise. It is said, for instance, that Laurenti us 
was induced to go to Eadbald before he left his 
dominions, in consequence of a dreadful whipping 
given him by St. Peter, in the church, as a correc- 
tion for cowardice. 

These superstitions, which were introduced 
by the communion of tlie English and Roman 
churches, seem not to have reached to Ireland, 
where religion and learning Jointly flourished, 
and combined in this dark age to distinguish 
that little island. The work begun by Patrick 
had prospered, and learning, civilization, and 
the culture of genius followed Christianity 
and seemed to take refuge there when igno- 
rance and barbarity had usurped their place 
in other lands ; and there the light of truth 
long struggled with the darkness which the 
superstition of men was elsewhere flinging over 
it. In an ancient chronicle, the history of Ireland 
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in this century is thus shortly delineated,. ^ Ireland 
was filled with saints, their schools wore renowned 
for ages/ 

The usefulness of Irish Missionaries is recorded 
in England, Scotland, Germany, and many other 
parts. 

Aidan, in England, was a, successful and 
zealous teacher, and his piety is attested by 
ancient historians. The church of Ireland refused 
.to join with the English church, which was in 
communion with the see of Rome, which see, in con* 
formity with the maxims it was beginning for some 
time back to hold, and holds still, wished for a 
general conformity of the churches to its practices, 
tbrms, ceremonies, and observances: I think it 
was about the year 716, according to Bede, that 
this separation ceased to exist, and the Irish 
church became united with that of Rome. 

Idolatry was not yet expelled from Europe ; in 
the northern parts paganiism yet entrenched itself, 
but the labours of Missionaries, who in this 
century carried the gospel tidings to Germany, 
Batavia, and Belgium, were blessed with success. 
These Missionaries were furnished by the British 
isles : the most distinguished seem to be two saints 
of the Irish calendar, Columban and Kilian, and 
a companion of the former, named Gal. The 
former was the means of evangelizing many of 
the German nations, the latter chose for his sphere 
one with which I think you are acquainted, about 
the lakes of Zurich and Constance. The story. 
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of KiUan ia more remarkable, and nearly re- 
sembles that of Jobn the Baptist. In Germanj, 
a Pagan duke, by his teaching, was induced to 
embrace Christianity, and many others did the 
same: but this duke, like Herod, waa married to 
bis brother's wife, and Killan thought it necessary, 
like John, to reprove him for her. Gosbert, the 
duke, did not act the part of Merod, and shut up 
KJIian in prison, perhaps be knew he ought to 
do as be wished, but be delayed, and promised 
that when he returned from an expedition a^inst 
some of his enemies, he would no longer scan- 
dalize Christianity by keeping this woman for 
bis wife. You remember how Herodias contrived 
to get the head of John tlie Baptist. Gosbert's 
wife adopted a simpler plan tban getting her 
daughter to " dance before him;" she took occa- 
sion of her husband's absence and murdered 
Kilian and his companions. 

Elio, bishop of Noyon, was likewise instrumental 
in the conversion of the Germanic nations ; bni 
his character and doctrine seem not only so 
sadly tinged, but so deeply dyed with the 
superstitions and the erroneous doctrines of the 
Romish faith, that from the little I know, I could 
not, like a celebrated historian of the church, tell 
you of his evBDgelicai success ; for I do not see 
how a man could spread evangelical religion, who 
could teach that if men offered ' tylbes and 
oblations, lighted up candles in the consecrated 
places, went fretjuently to church, and with all 
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humility prayed to the saints for their patronage 
and protection, they might stand at the tremendous 
bar of the Eternal Judge and say, ^' Give Lord, 
for I have given/' 

If popery was not' yet displayed in all its 
breadth, surely the doctrines on which it was 
finally erected were now firmly established in the 
minds, and expressed in the writings of most, 
if not all, of «the great men of this day. In the 
next century we shall see the popish fabric, so 
long preparing, at length fully completed, and the 
pope and the church of Rome will then appear 
without disguise. 
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WORSHIP OF IMAGES — GREGORY II. POPE OF ROMS — RISE 
AND ESTABLISHMENT OF PAPAL POWER. 

In coming to the eighth century of the church 
history, we find ourselves indeed in an age 
of darkness. The church now seems to have lost 
almost every Christian grace: no longer could 
the words of the Psalmist be addressed to it^ 
*' Excellent for beauty, the joy of the whole 
earth is Mount Zion ; " rather might we take up 
the lamentation of the Prophet, over the spiritual 
Zion, and say, '* How is the gold become dim, 
how is the fine gold changed ! '' for now the 
time Paul foresaw and spake of by the Spirit 
of God seems accomplished, and the '* falling 
away " had taken place, and that " man of sin 
was revealed.'' 

The authority and pride of the bishops of Rome 
had been increasing since the death of Gregory I. 
but it was reserved for the second Gregory to 
appear fully in the anti-scriptural character that 
its Popes have since assumed. 
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The saperstitions and abuses which were bronglvt 
into the church, you have seen increasing from 
age to age ; you traced the rise of monkery, 0r 
monasticism, from the persecuted Paul of Thebais, 
till it was perfected in the monks and monasteries 
that were afterwards to be found whercTcr Christ- 
ianity was known. You have seen the ioye of 
Christians to eminent saints and martyrs gradually* 
increase until it spread into the sin of idolatrous 
veneration for their relics, their tombs, their names. 
The fondness of the human heart for idol-worship 
is astonishing. What an evidence of this have 
we in the history of the Jews. The prohibition 
of the use of images, the likeness of anything in 
heaven or upon earth, was strong, both under the 
Jewish and the Gospel dispensation ; in the former 
we know it was broken, " They made a calf in 
Horeb, and bowed down to the work of their own 
hands. ^^ And though it might be that, in their 
fear and perplexity, when Moses had delayed in 
the mount and they ^^ wot not what was become 
of him," they thought that by borrowing the 
figure that God had given them in the cherubim 
of the mercy seat, they might worship Jehovah 
under a visible representation, nlore suited to 
the darkness of the human mind than the worship 
of, and confidence in, an unseen spiritual God,~<^ 
their sin was not the less in the sight of that Grod, 
nor of his faithful servant. 

In the latter, or Gospel dispensation, we see 
this fondness for the worship of visible and sensible 



things entirelj done away in the minda of those 
who knew Cluist as come in the flesh, and couid 
approach Him as their Advocate, their Redeemer, 
and their God. While men's minds were under 
the pure influence of Gospel truth, while they 
enjoyed communion with their Lord by faith, they 
had DO need to seek any medium of access to Him 
who waa Himself the way and the truth and the 
life : but when the human mind was alienated 
from God, when faith was low, or a name witltout 
power, when the Saviour was less loved, less 
honoured, and less known, men began to seek 
for other mediators, and to think that other helps 
to devotion were necessary. 

It was Ihng they called in the aid of pictures 
and images, to excite their languid feelings, and 
draw them to a God whom they had ceased to 
know through the ntedium of His word. i < 

This evil had long been growing in the church, 
but I omitted its mention nntil this century, when 
it attained its most glaring height, and produced: 
in the controversy it excited three events of n» , 
little magnitude. I mean the revolt of Italy ; the. 
foundation of the temporal power, in succeeding 
ages so strongly held and so loftily exercised 
by the Popes ; and the restoration of the Roman 
empire in the West. 

YoD will think it almost improbable tliat such 

a question as whether images and pictures were 

were not to be admitted into churches and 

r ^ayed to by the people, could lead to such events 
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as these, bat I hope, as I go on with this story 
of the church's history, to explain this to yon. 

According to the evidence of a profane historian, 
while the images of Christ, of Mary, and of the 
saints were worshipped in churches, there were 
not a few simple and rational Christians who 
appealed to the CTidence of Scripture, of facts, 
and of the primitive times, and secretly wished 
the reformation of the church. Leo having been 
raised from the humble rank of a peasant to the 
throne of Constantinople, had heard these mur- 
murs, and had imbibed a rooted enmity to image 
worship ; and he proscribed the existence and the 
use of religious pictures. By his order images 
were demolished, and a smooth surface of plaster 
was put on the painted walls of churches. This 
order was generally resisted, it produced rebellion, 
.murder, and bloodshed; so madly wedded were 
men unto their idols ; but the Emperor's power 
prevailed, and the Greek church was forced to 
submit. But it was different with the Latin ; 
supported by the power, authority, and insolence 
of the Roman Pontiff, the Italians refused to 
surrender their beloved images; the provinces 
rebelled, and, instigated by the Pope, expelled 
or murdered the officers sent to carry the Emperor's 
orders into effect. Leo, enraged at this insolence, 
opposed force by force, but was baffled, insulted, 
and obliged to confine his reformation to the 
churches in the East. 

Gregory the Third succeeded to the Popedom 
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on the death of his predecessor, and trod in his 
steps for the attainment of temporal power, and 
the establishment of the Papal supremacy. His 
letter to the Emperor Leo is still more arrogant 
and insulting than those of his predecessor, and 
sets the character of the Roman Pontiffs so 
widely and strikingly in contrast with that drawn 
by St. Paul, in his Epistle to Timothys, that I 
must quote a few words from them, as they will 
help to shew what sort of men they were who 
pretended to fill St. Peter's place. * To your 
ignorance,' says one, * we are compelled to adapt 
our style and arguments, for were you to enter a 
grammar-school, and attempt to avow yourself the 
enemy of our worship, the simple and pious chil- 
dren would be provoked to cast their horn-books 
at your head.' He then goes on, contrary to 
the evidence of every person not immersed in 
ignorance, to assert the use of images in the 
church from the Apostolic age, and after defying 
the imperial power and insultingly proclaiming 
his own, he ends with this admonition, ^ Abandon 
your rash enterprise, reflect, tremble, and repent. 
If you persist, we are innocent of the blood that 
will be spilt in the contest — may it fall on ypur 
own head.' 

Italy was now in a state of rebellion ; Gregory 
called in the powers and terrors of excommunication 
to his aid, and all who abolished or even spoke 
against images, were excluded from communion 
with the church. Nor was it the weapons of the 
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church alone he wielded, he likewise einpl<^ed 
the carnal weapons of the Italians, and sought to 
engage the French in his canse. But they w«re 
then better engaged ; for the Saracens, who had 
spread their conquests in almost all directions, and 
had got possession of Spain, invaded France also, 
and would probably have established their empire 
in the west, had not Divine Providence checked 
their progress, by opposing to them the famous 
Charles Martel, mayor of the palace, or prime 
minister to Childeric, king of France. Thus were 
three conspicuous characters all engaged in busy 
and active contentions, and all in the same year 
laid them aside for ever. *^ Man returneth to his 
dust,'' say's Scripture, '^ and in that day his thoughts 
perish.'' Charles Martel, Gregory, and Leo, all 
died the same year, and each left to his successor 
the work he had, or would have engaged in. 

Constantine, the son and successor of Leo, carried 
on his father's war against images. Zachary, who 
in the confirmed character of pope, was a temporal 
as well as spiritual prince, artfully seized every 
occasion of increasing his power, and adding to 
his dominiolis, and having snatched a dukedom 
from the king of the Lombards, was obliged to 
beg the protection of Pepin, the son of Martel, 
formerly mayor bf France, to whom the pope, in 
the plenitude of his power, had given a license to 
dethrone and imprison his royal master and ascend 
the French throne in his room. Pepin, grateful 
to his indulgent benefactor, crossed the Alps, con^ 



quered the Lombards, and bestowed on the pope 
the terriloriea he ^ned. Thus was tbe foundation ' 
of tlie temporal power of the pope well laid. The 
Greeli emperor, unable to reaiat the craft and am- 
bition of the PoDtiff, and the powerof the Lombards, 
was occupied in waging war with the images of the 

Stephen succeeded Zachary id the popedom, and 
was obliged to fl; to king Pepin for support against 
the Lombards : be likewise wrote to the French 
dukes, entreating tbem to come to the aid of St. 
Peter, and oflering them as the hire of theii swords 
in his service, the remission oftJieir sins here, and 
in tbe world to come life everlasting ! Could you 
in hearing of the simple, unassuming bishops of 
Rome in tiie early ages, have believed they would 
ever have aspired, not only to all power on earth, 
hut in heaven likewise? Pepin was successful in 
his expedition with pope Stephen, and established 
him in his dominions. 

It would be tedious, and far from instructive, to 
follow in the steps of rapacious and ambitious popea, 
who proceeded from one political or unjust scheme 
to another, until they Urmly established their ex- 
orbitant claims as God's vicegerents upon earth, 
and settled their temporal power, as in fact, kings 
of the Romans. 

Spiritual claims were perhaps more easily allowed 
than leniporai ones ; the authority derived from, 
and the keys delivered by St, Peler lo the popes, 
sufficed to establish them ; but something more 
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was needed to satisfy the nobles ajid people oi 
Italy that the priest who was to reign over them 
both in temporals and spirituals, had some claim 
to this pre-eminence. A contrivance was neces- 
sary, and the genius of a pope soon found one ; 
Adrian I. produced a donation of Constantine 
the Great ; who, says the tale, being healed of the 
leprosy, and purified by the waters of baptism, by 
St. Sylvester, then bishop of Rome, declared his 
intention of founding a new monarchy in the east, 
withdrew from the seat and patrimony of St. Peter, 
and resigned to the popes the perpetual sovereignty 
of Rome, Italy, and the provinces of the west. 

This donation quietly settled the matter, and in 
that ignorant and credulous age, fables as absurd 
were received with as tacit submission as oracles 
of truth : it was not until the fifteenth century that 
one man had the boldness to disclaim the donation 
of Constantine, though in the succeeding, popes 
and people acknowledged it to be a mere fiction. 

During all this century of darkness you vdll 
ask, where was the true church, which, it is said, 
always existed on earth ? It could not be among 
those who would esteem the image of a departed 
saint more precious than the lives they sacrificed 
in its defence. It could not be with the ambitious 
popes and clergy who arrogated to themselves more 
power than the Lord of heaven, when veiled in 
mortal flesh, had assumed. No, it was not with 
these ; but still Christ had a churcH upon earth. 
Some spaiks of divine light yet lingered as tokens 
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of the glory that was departed : and these sparks, 
feeble as they were, were emitted from the British 
isles. We hear of Eoglish miaaionaries, ADd we 
discover tliat in England the " Truth as it is in 
.Fesus " was still in some degree at least preserved. 
Ireland, b; the eoDCitrreat testimony of bistorians, 
is allowed to have been the refuge of learning 
daring this time, and in it the pure spirit of 
Christianity seems also to have taken refnge. 

PrideauK, when speaking of that island, says : It 
was the first seat of learning in Christendom durin^f 
the reign of Charlemagne : and from tlie accounts 
of ecclesiastics and biographers, as far as we can 
trust to them, it seems to have merited its title of 
the ' Isle of Saints.' 

AttLecloseof this century we see image-worship 
formally established. The Emperor Leo, sar- 
iianied Coprooyraus, exerted indeed all his power 
against it, and treated the worshippers as severely 
as his father and grandfather had done. Bnt 
Irene, liis wife, had, to use the words of the Roman 
historian, ' imbibed the zeal of the Athenians, the 
heirs of the idolatry, rather than the philosophy, 
of their ancestors.' The ieal or the ambition 
of Irene carried her, it is said, to a horrid length. 
She is aocused of poisoning her husband. Certain 
it is, that, when she reigned in the name of her 
son, the persecution the worshippers of imagea 
liad experienced was turned against those who 
opposed tiiem : tlie proscribed images were again 
exposed to veneration ; and Pope Adrian, league- 
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ing^ with this ambitious and cruel woman, a cooncil 
was held at Nice, which abrogated the decisions 
of the one I formerly mentioned, expressly sanc- 
tioned the worship of images, and denounced 
anathemas on all those who insisted on the spirit- 
ual worship of God, without such interventions. 

The Western Churches did not altogether Rgree 
with the acts of this council. Charlemagne the 
Great was crowned by Pope Leo III. Emperor of the 
Romans, and of the West ; but though bound by 
the ties of policy and gratitude to his predecessor, 
Adrian, for his assistance in re-establishing the 
Western Empire, he did not think it necessary to 
agree with him in all religious matters : his sword 
had been employed in making converts to Christ- 
ianity, and he planted the Roman form of faith 
and worship in the churches which his victories 
created ; but he did not receive the acts of this 
Nicene council with implicit obedience : their 
disagreement with the practice of the West, where 
image-worship was not then established, was one 
reason of this ; and his intimacy with British 
missionaries, particularly the celebrated Alcuin, 
probably caused his dislike to this idolatrous 
homage. The British churches, it is said, ' exe- 
crated the second council of Nice,' which esta- 
blished it ; and Charlemagne, whose patronage 
of learning drew round him many of the Irish, 
who, as I told you, were equally renowned in this 
ignorant age for divine and human knowledge, 
was induced to order the Western bishops to ex- 
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amine the decrees of this council^ and draw up 
their opinion on them. The bishops, in the Carolin 
Books published on this occasion, go a middle 
way between Scripture and the anti-scriptural 
Pope. They allow pictures and images to be 
placed in churches, but they condemn their wor- 
ship ; they acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Popedom, as derived from St. Peter, but they do 
not build their faith on the decrees of Popes, in 
prefi^ence to the Word of God. Notwithstanding 
this opposition made to false worship by the 
churches that yet retained something of primitiTe 
purity, the corruptions of the Roman church grew 
and were established ; the tempM-al power of the 
Popes was fixed ; and their exorbitant claims te 
spiritual dominion enabled them to act the tyrant 
over the minds and consciences of men, and to 
rale, both temporally and spiritually, with a '^ rod 
of iron.'' 
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COMTINUBD. 



THE PAULICIAN8 — PADLINUS OF AQUILBIA— CXAUDB OF 

TURIN, 

Amidst the darkness and saperstition of the 
Catholic Church it is delightful to trace glimpses 
of light now and then shining, as it were, in dark- 
ness that comprehended it not, and bearing witness 
that our Lord^s words were verified, and that the 
gates of hell had not prevailed against his Church : 
but that, though few and hidden were its members, 
it still existed as a scattered and poor people 
who feared the name of the Lord. 

Individuals comprised in the nominal church 
might bear this character, but it is chiefly to be 
traced among the sects which arose at different 
periods, disclaiming the authority and abjuring 
the errors of the Papal Church. Among these the 
sect of the Paulicians claims our notice, as the 
persons holding their principles, though bearing 
different appellations, were for a long time con- 
spicuous evidences of this truth. 

From the circumstance which, by causing a 
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dissemination of gospel truth, gave rise to this 
sect, we may have occasion to remark that means 
apparently small are often employed by God to 
compass mighty cuds ; and we may also gather 
enconragement in holding out to others the word 
of eternal life. 

The appearance of the Paulician sect is dated 
from A. D. 6(30, and originated in the following 

When ignorance of divine things, and the ab- 
sence of learning in general, had so darkened and 
bound, as in fetters, the minds of men, that it was 
said it was not lit for a layman to read the Sacred 
Writings, but for the priest only, — it was so ordered 
that a passing traveller, one who had been a pri- 
soner among the Mahometans, and was escaping 
from the land of Syria, was made the instrument 
of kindling a ray of light that for a long time 
burned brightly amidst the gloom of Catholic 
superstition. 

This man stopped to refresh himself at the house 
of a person named Constantine, to whom he pre- 
sented, in token of gratitude, an invaluable trea- 
sure, — a New Testament. 

Constantine was not dissuaded, by the prevalence 
of contrary opinions, from reading this Sacred 
volume: he studied it diligently, and carefully ex- 
amined its doctrines, and in consequence became 
convinced that the Church of Rome was not the 
Church of the Bible. 
Constantine did not conceal in his own breast 
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the change that had been effected in his mind by 
a perasal of the Scriptures; he soon imparted his 
ideas to others, and gained many converts. These 
soon formed a small Christian Church ; and as 
Constantine had directed his attention principally 
to the writings of St. Paul, it is probable that his 
followers voluntarily took the title of Paulicians, 
or followers of Paul. 

Constantine himself took the name of Sylvanus, 
and some of his fellow-teachers were called Titus, 
Timothy, Tychicus, and such other names as we 
find mentioned by that Apostle. 

It is not to be supposed that a sect appearing 
thus publicly, and holding doctrines so widely dif- 
fering ftom Romaiiism, could escape notice or 
persecution. The Paulicians were soon compelled 
to bear the same opprobrious epithets and unmerited 
reproaches which had been cast upon their brethren 
who had gone before them. They were styled 
Manicheans, from a sect which had appeared long 
before them, and to which they bore no manner 
of resemblance. Mr. Gibbon says, *They sin- 
cerely condemned the memory and opinions of the 
Manichean sect.' 

The doctrines of Constantine, or as we should 
now call him, Sylvanus, spread rapidly, and in 
process of time were widely extended. In Asia 
Minor the Paulicians particularly abounded, and 
Pontus and Cappadocia were again the abodes of a 
purified Christianity. 

The Paulician teachers are described by Oibbon 
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as ' distinguished only bj their Scriptural names, by 
the modest title of fellow-pilgrims, by the austerity 
of their lirea, their zeal and knowledge, and the 
credit of aome ostraordinary gift of tl»e Holy 
Spirit.' 

The Panlicians not only objected to the extrava- 
gant superstitions and corruptiona of the Catholiq 
Church, but held those Scriptural doctrines fron 
which its members had awfully departed, by takinK 
heed to the commandments of m(~ " ' ■" ' '" " 
the lively oracles of God. They 
of salvation through the merits of Christ aloneX 
they renounced all idea of good works being 
torions in procuring life eternal ; they worshipped 
one God in Chriat Jesus ; rejecting the mediation 
of aaints, and refusing to pray to them, or to 
honour their relics and those of martyrs, which 
in that auperstitious age were highly esteemed ; 
they objected to the worship of images ; and in 
short to all thoac unscriptural and superstitious 
practices which had been adopted by the Roman 
Church. 

As they thus opposed that corrupt church they 
were of course denounced as heretics, and perse- 
cuted as such. The Greek Emperors issued an 
edict denouncing their principles, and condemning. 
them to capital punishment for maintaining them j 
their books were bornt, and the Catholic writer 
who relates the circumstance, and adds that who- 
ever was found guilty of concealing them was put 
to death and his estates confiscated, styles these 
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saDSninary persecutors, ' tlie divine and ortUodox 
Emperors,' and speaks of their Iiaving added ' to 
their other excellent deeds this Tirtne,' that they 
pursued with unrelenting zeal those who, holdiog 
the doctrines of the Bible in opposition to those 
of pop«ry, " resisted unto blood, striving against 

In order more effectually to uproot this growing 
heresy, an officer was sent to Colonia, a place in 
tlie neighbourhood of Pontus, mentioned in Scrip- 
ture as distinguished for piety, where the leader 
of the Paulicians had fixed his abode, with orders 
to put him to death. This officer, whose name 
was Simeon, perfonned his commission in a 
manner worthy of the spirit by wbieh it was dic- 
tated. I will relate the account of the death of 
Constantine, or Sylvanus, as given by the historian 
Gibbon, to whom I so often refer. ' By a refine- 
ment of cruelty, Simeon placed the unfortunate 
Sylvanus before a line of his disciples, who were 
commanded as the price of their own pardon, and 
the proof of their repentance, to massacre their 
spiritual father. They turned aside from the im- 
pious office, the stones dropt from their filial hands, 
and of the whole number only one executioner 
could be found ; a new David, as he is styled 
by the Catholies, who overthrew this giant of 
heresy.' 

With how much more justice he might be 
compared to Judas than to David, I shall not 
determine, but we have happy proof that this 
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man Tonnd place fur repentance. After the 
tieatli of Sylvanns, he continued to betray and 
destroy the pastora of his persecuted Dock, but 
at length, like Saul of Tarsus, he wfls arrested 
in his course of guilt, and shown the ralne 
of the faith he destroyed. The conduct of 
the suffering Paalicians was an evidence to 
the troth of their religion, which spoke more 
powerfully than the loudest eloquence ; Justus 
their betrayer and persecutor was struck by these 
evidences of a high and boly principle of action ; 
and the same divine grace which influenced them 
being imparted to him, he repented of his sin 
before God, and before men he evidenced bis 
sincerity by dying a martyr to the faith he had 
blasphemed and persecuted ; affording in his con- 
version a testimony that the grace of God is "not 
according to works," but of his own sovereign 
mercy in Christ Jesus. 

It has been oflen said, that the blood of the 
martyrs proved the seed of the church ; and in 
the case of these people it was eminently so, for 
the doctrine for the Paulicians spread widely, and 
through their means the seeds of reformation, says 
Gibbon, were scattered thronghout the West. 

It is to be regretted that their doctrines are im- 
perfectly understood, the medium by which they 
have been conveyed to us, being through their 
enemies, the Roman Catholic historians. ' As they 
cannot plead for themselves,' says the same elegant 
but infidel historian above quoted, ' our candid 
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criticism will magnify the good, and al>ate or 
suspect the evil that is represented by their ad- 
versaries/ But the sneer of the professedly candid 
historian, universally directed against the spirit 
of true Christianity whenever manifested in the 
doctrines or lives of its professors, is perhaps more 
likely to do injury to the memory of the Paulicians, 
than the slanders and detractions of their enemies. 

Amid all these misrepresentations, slanders, or 
invidious remarks, I think we can gather enough 
to warrant us in ranking the Paulicians among 
those, who in the darkest ages of Christianity, bore 
evidence to the existence of a spiritual church 
upon earth. 

Among their teachers one named Sergius is 
allowed, even by their calumniators, to '' adorn 
the doctrine of Christ Jesus ; ^' and their exemplary 
conduct under their cruel su£ferings, bears very 
satisfactory testimony that this people had learnt 
to count it all joy, to su£fer shame, reproach, and 
death itself in the cause of Him whom ihey called 
Master and Lord. During one hundred and fifty 
years these witnesses fpr the truth were continually 
exposed to persecution. 

The most inveterate of their persecutors was, 
I am sorry to say, a woman, the Empress Theo- 
dora ; the inquisitors employed by her are said 
to have destroyed in various ways, a hundred 
thousand persons, suspected or convicted of 
holding the Paulician doctrines ! ^ They were 
not ambitious of martjrrdom,^ says the historian^ 
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' but in a. oalamitoua period of an hundred and 
fifty years their patience endnred whatever aeaj 
could inflict i and from the blood and ashea of the 
lirst victims a succession of teachers and congrega- 
tions repeatedly arose.' At length the persecnted 
P au lie ians took anus in their own defence, and are 
represented by historians as contending for above 
a century for their religion and liberties. 

Mr. Gibbon, who seldom loses an opportunity 
of making an invidious remark on the conduct 
of Christian professors, sneers at their allying 
IbemselTca with the Saracens, whom he styles 
' enemies of the empire and the Gospel.' Bnt 
it is not to be supposed that this body of people, 
still styling themselves by their original name, 
continued always to maintain the same Gospel 
simplicity and Christian character which distin- 
fished them, when they were first induced by 
pure and holy principles to stand forward as 
Confessors of Christ crncified. It is not imagine)) 
that the body of the Paulician sect, large as it 
became, remained always pure ; that their faitb 
was always equally steadfast, and their patience 
equally groat ; but if as a body they lost their 
primitive virtues, we are not from this circum- 
stance to argue as if they had never stood higher 
in Christian virtue. As well might we say that the 
seven churches of Asia never knew the unadul- 
terated faith of Jesus, or that the Church of Rome 
never was a pure, oncorrupt, and scriptural one. 
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I whoae members t] 



: Apostle Paul cc 
aa the " beloved of God, called to be saJDta." 

Bat thongh it be admitted that the Panlicians 
gradnally ceased to exhibit a walk and conTcrsa- 
tjon becoming the Gospel of Christ, still the seed 
sown by their meaDs was cfTectunl in raising np 
new witnesses for the trutli, who not only resisted 
the papal usurpations and the Romish supersti- 
tions, bnt maintained the faith and doctrines of 
the Gospel, appearing, from the ninth centnrj to 
the period of the reformation, nnder the different 
denominations of Catliari, Paterines, Vaudois, or 
Waldenaes, of whom we shall speak hereafter. 

Mr. Jones says of the Cathari, ' Tliey were a 
plain, unassuming, andinduatrioDS race of Christ- 
ians, patiently bearing the cross after Christ, and 
both in doctrine and manners condemning the 
whole system of idolatry and error that reigned 
in the Church of Rome, placing true religion in 
the faith, hope, and obedience of the Gospel, 
maintaining' a supreme regard to God in his word, 
and regulating their sentiments and practices by 
that divine standard.' 

Some of these heretics, as they were styled, 
appeared in England in the reign of Henry II. 
who was induced by the clergy to condemn them 
to be severely punished at Oxford, until, in coa- 
leqnence of the severity exercised towards them, 
they perished in cold and wretchedness. How 
many are there now hymning the praises of their 
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God in the heavenly Jernsalem, who trod a tike 
path to that place where they shall " hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more, where the sun shall 
not light upon them, nor any heat, where the Lamb 
in the midst of the throne shall lead them, where 
God shall wipe away ali tears from their eyes,'.' J 
and the sons of Tiolence no more do them any | 
hart. 

Concerning- that branch of Christ's small and I 
scattered church which bore the title of Paterines, 
a title which is difficult to account for, 1 will only J 
quote the words of Dr. Allix, who speaks of them i 
as a body of men residing in Italy, ' before the 
year 1026, five hundred years before the reforma- 
tion, who believed contrary to the opinions of the I 
Church of Rome, and who highly condemned 
its errors.' 

I do not think it necessary to dwell longer either ) 
an the doctrines and principles of this people, or on 
the persecutions they endured from papal tyranny 
and Romish superstition ; these we shall have , 
occasion to detail when speaking of the Albi- 
genses and Waldenses, whose principles seem to | 
have animated these scattered confessors of the 
Gospel. 

Of Paulinus, bishop of Aquileia, and Claude 
of Turin, it is necessary to say a few words. 

Paulinus was ordained bishop of Aquileia, 
A.D.776: and in the year T87, he boldly appeared 
asanopposer of the Romish church, by condemning 
the decrees of the second conncil of Nice, by 
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which the worship of images was established. This 
worship Paulinus pronounced to be idolatrous, and 
notwithstanding the interference of Pope Adrian, 
refused to submit to its decisions : from this 
circumstance we can see that the power of the 
popes had not even then attained its height 

Paulinus next proceeded to refute the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, an error which was then 
becoming yery general: his arguments <m this 
subject prove him to have been a man of sound 
judgment and enlightened mind, as well as of 
Christian piety, but as I do not expect that this 
work will be read by any who are inclined to 
believe a doctrine so absurd and unscriptnral, I 
shall pass over his arguments against it, and con- 
clude my short account of him with the summary 
and comprehensive description of his religious 
tenets given by Allix^ — ^that in general he affirmed 
what the Church of Rome denied, and denied 
what the Church of Rome affirmed. 

It now remains to speak of Claude, the first 
Protestant reformer, as he has been called by 
some writers, and the preacher from whom the 
Paterines, of whom we have already spoken, 
received their doctrines. 

Claude was chaplain to the Emperor Lewis the 
Meek, the son of Charlemagne, and was by him 
appointed bishop of Turin, for the express purpose 
of opposing image worship, and of reviving some 
degree of spiritual religion in Italy, which was 
then in a state of the grossest ignorance and 
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daikneaa. Claaile aoon ahowed that he loteDded 
to fulfil the ends for which he had received bis 
bishopric. The Abbg Fleury, a Roman Catholic 
historian, admits that he commeticed the taak 
of preaching and insttucting with great assiduity. 
Nor did he rest here, but directing his alteDtion 
to the errors as well as delicienciea of the people, 
he declaimed against all the prevailing supersti' 
tiona, especially the worship of images, relics, 
and crosses. It is only reasonable to suppose 
that he was attacked in return by the advocates 
of these superstitions, and calumniated by person.'i 
who, it is probable, " could not answer him again 
to these things." 

Among these, Dungalus, a French monk, 
attacked him with great warmth, but bis answer 
to his virulent accusations, shows Ibe advantage 
which the enlightened and sober Christian, with 
truth on bis side, has over an antagonist whose 
zeal is misdirected, and who is uninflneaccd by 
that spirit of truth which induces men to " teach 
and exhort in all meekness," wisdom and sim- 
plicity. In one of bis answers to a letter of his 
opponent's, which he says was wholly stuffed with 
babbling and fooleries, is this short defence and 
fearless eonfession, ' I teacli no new heresy, but 
keep myself to the pure truth, preaching and pub- 
lishing nothing but that. On the contrary as far 
as in me is, I have repressed, opposed, cast down, 
and destroyed, and do stilt repress, oppose, cast 
down, and destroy to the utmost of my power, all 
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sects, schisms, superstitions, and heresies, 
shall never cease to do so, God being my helper, 
as far as in me lies.' He then goes on to speciij 
some of the leading corruptions of the Catholic 
Church, concluding with these words : ' All these 
things are ridiculous and rather to be lamented 
than set forth in writing, but I am compelled 
to state them in opposition to fools, and to 
declaim against those hearts of stone, which 
the arrows and sentences of the word of God 
cannot pierce.' 

Notwithstanding his open and fearless defence 
of truth, and his opposition to the established 
customs and practices of the time, Claude escaped 
the fate of his predecessors in the work of reform ; 
it is probable that the French king's power 
tended to preserve him : added to which, other 
potentates of Europe were willing to support an 
able and bold opponent of the growing pride and 
power of the Popes, which, great as they then 
seemed, were still growing up to that exorbitant 
height which they afterwards reached. 

Claude of Turin died peacefully at his bishopric, 
and left there a good and holy seed, which after 
he had entered into his rest, sprang up and bore 
ample testimony to his pious labours, We might 
trace the growth of the seed sown by this good 
Bishop until wc saw it diffused and perfected ia 
the Waldensiau churches, but as I hope hereafter 
to give you a separate account of the Waldenses, 
1 shall close this short review of those Christian 
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sects which arose in opposition to the corrupted 
Church of Rome, and which still afford an answer 
to those who would inquire of us, Where was the 
Protestant Church before the time of Luther? It 
is a scriptural truth that Christ should always have 
a visible and yet a spiritual church on earth, and 
from history we ascertain the fact that such a church 
has always existed, even among those despised 
or unknown persons who have been reviled as 
fanatics, or persecuted as heretics, by those who 
have not " kept the faith once delivered to the 
Saints/' 
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PROQREM OF MAH0MBTANI8M— >DAltB8 IN BNOLilND — 

STATE OF THE GENERAL CHURCH— DOCTRIMK 

OF TRANSUBBTANTIATION. 

In tracing the History of the Charch, I have 
thought one feels in the situation of a person who 
has left a brilliantly-lighted room, to pass through 
passages less and less illuminated, until he reaches 
a chamber of the deepest gloom. This is our situ- 
ation at present : for, of the age I am describing, 
too truly must it be said, '* Darkness covered the 
earth, and gross darkness the people/' Ignorance 
and superstition had spread their deep and heavy 
shade where the light of science and of Christianity 
once shone ; and the internal state of Christendom 
was as melancholy as the external. The religion 
of Mahomet spread with the arms of his succes- 
sors ; and the Saracens, so long the terror and the 
scourge of mankind, being attacked by the Turks, 
Christians became the prey of both parties, and in 
general the vanquished adopted the faith of the 
victors. Egypt, Africa, Syria, Arabia, and the 



greater part of Asia, owned the sway 
religion of Mahomet's succesaora. And while tlie 
East had Ihua fallen under the dark inlluence 
of Mahometan ism, the West preaenled a picture 
as gloomy. The Danes, a swami of rapacious 
plunderers, ravaged the coasts of Genuauy, Bri- 
tain, Gaul, Spain, and Italy ; extinguishing with 
barbaric hand the little knowledge or learning 
that remained in these countries, and carrying 
desolation wherever they went. Britain most 
deeply felt the ell'ects of their ravages and for a 
lime, fell under their sway. Both learning and 
religion had lamentably declined ; but they found 
a reviver in Alfred the Great, with whom you ara 
all so well acquainted, that it would be but a losi 
of time to say much of him. He recovered the 
kingdom from Danish usurpation, established 
order, promoted religion, and founded the cele- 
brated University of Oxford, for the cultivation 
of literature. 

The Western Empire founded by Charlemagne, 
the renowned son and successor of Pepin, King 
of France, declined again under his succes- 
sors ; and the Popes, taking advantage of these 
Princes' weakness, advanced their claims and 
their authority higher and higher, until at length 
they assumed the right of bestowing the crown on 
those of the competitors who most increased their 
power, and paid the highest sums for their favour. 
The supreme power of the Pope was thus esta- 
blished, and his character loo fully displayed as 
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He, who '^ as God should sit in the temple of God, 
showing hiinself that he is God/' 

The decrees of councils were not allowed to be 
of any weight without the papal approbation ; and 
thus the entire body of the clergy were reduced to 
a state of dependance on the will and word of one 
man : the loftiest titles were assigned him ; and a 
mere mortal, sinful man was not ashamed of being 
called ' God's Vicegerent upon Earth/ and ' our 
Lord God the Pope/ The grossest superstition, 
mixed with the most dreadful corruptions, pre- 
vailed among the monastic orders : monks and 
clergy became the patrons of ignorance; for in 
ignorance their sway over men's minds was esta- 
blished, and by ignorance it was perpetuated. A 
host of new saints, whose very names were un- 
known in the enlightened ages, were in this raised 
up for the admiration and the adoration of man- 
kind : and the lives of these saints, consisting 
of the most absurd and extravagant fictions that 
ignorant superstition could invent, or credulity 
believe, formed almost all the literature of the 
age. 

In the year 879, a new controversy arose, which 
has not yet ceased to be agitated, though the 
Church of Rome quickly decided on the unscrip- 
tural side of the question. This was concerning 
the real presence of our Lord in the Sacrament. 
A monk introduced the idea, that the body of our 
Lord was actually present ; and that, though the 
form of bread and wine remained^ they were really 



transfnniied into Hia flesh and blood. He was 
opposed by otbera, wbo declared, id accordance 
with the belief of primitive Christians, tbe present 
belief of the reformed churches, and tbe dictates 
of common sense, that ' the bread and n 
symbols and signs of tbe absent body of the Lord,' 
commanded to be received "in remembrance" 
of Him. 

The worship of the Virgin Mary, as the ' Mother 
of God,' was in this century carried to its height : 
more honoured and exalted than tbe Saviour, she 
was prayed to as the ' Intercessor,' and exalted 
as the ' Queen of Heaven,' by the folly and super- 
stition of men who bad refused the Scriptui 
as the rule of their faitb and conduct, and bad 
turned to the doctrines and commandments of men. 
The Scriptures, indeed, were now exchanged for 
the writings of tbe Fathers, and an awful ignor- 
ance of tbe Word of Life began to prevail, as it 
lias yet too sadly continued to do, in the Church 
of Rome. 

Even, however, in this age of worse than Egyp- 
tian darkness, there were not wanting some wbo 
arose to bear witness to the truth, and to prove 
that tbe Church of Christ, small and hidden as it 
was, still existed. Among the moat eminent 
of these was Gotteschalcus, a monk, who witness- 
ing the prevalent debasement of the doctrines of 
Christianity, and eealons for evangelical troth, 
left his monastery, and preached the doctrines 
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of St. Augustine, which he believed to be in 
accordance with the Scriptures. Bat the time 
was past when such doctrines could be heard 
with acceptance, or preached with impunity. 
Gotteschalcus was silenced, punished, and at 
last martyred, for the truth of the Gospel. 
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REVIEW OF THE GENERAL CHURCH — EXTENSION OF 
NOMINAL CHRISTIANITY. 

In the tenth century of the Christian era, I am 
really at a loss to find materials "even for a short 
story. Baronius, a Roman Catholic historian, has 
called this *' an iron age, barren of all goodness ; 
a leaden age, abounding in all wickedness ; and 
a dark age, remarkable above all others for the 
scarcity of writers and of learning.^' 

Some faint opposition was made to the progress 
of Romanism in Germany, France, and England ; 
image-worship was still resisted; the scriptures 
were still to be found in an unlearned tongue in 
some churches, and the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation was denied by many. But at Rome, faith 
and ^practice were equally low, and equally cor- 
rupt. " The very appearance of moral virtue," 
says Milner, *' was lost in the metropolis ; and the 
church, now trampled on by the most worthless 
prelates, called for the healing aid of the civil 
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ma^strate. And this aid was brought by Otho I., 
Emperor of Germany, which was erected now into 
a separate kingdom. 

Otho restored papal Rome to some degree 
of decorum at least, and reserved to himself and 
his successors, the right of appointing the Roman 
Pontiffs. 

A change in the outward conduct of the Popes, 
was one consequence of these measures, and their 
character now became that of ambitious and artftil 
politicians and crafty hypocrites, in the place of 
immoral, vicious, and scandalous ones. 

Nor only in Rome did the zea} of Otho for the 
honour of Christianity display itself ; in his own 
kingdom he laboured to establish it, and pro- 
pagated it industriously among the Pagans. 

Learning, in this century, advanced a little 
among the Saracens. Under the famous Caliph 
Abdallah, the sciences were cultivated, and any 
Christians who wished to escape from, the gross 
ignorance that prevailed in Europe, passed into 
Arabia. 

Of the depth of that ignorance you may conceive 
from the circumstance of Pope Sylvester having 
' been charged with dealing in magic arts, and of 
having communion with the devil, because, having 
been formerly instructed by the Arabians, he 
published a little work on Geometry, and drew 
some diagrams, which it was supposed, contained 
the mysteries of his art. But if Sylvester en- 
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deavonred to lighten the darkness of men's 
minds, be did not perhaps act with the usual policy 
of the papal charocter. The sorest foundation 
of the priestly power, was the ignorance that 
involved the understanding; in its shades, and 
prevented the people from perceiving the bondage 
in which they were held, by a. prond and immoral 
and arrogaiit clergy. With what sentiments would 
men in an enlightened age regard a minister, who 
in the celebration of divine service, would forsake 
his holy office, to run to the stable, to caress a 
favourite mare, who had just had a foal! Yet 
tbe patriarch of Constantinople could break ofT 
high mass on Holy Thursday, when this im- 
portant information was bronght to Lim, and 
act this absurd and unchriatiao part, without 
drawing from tbe passive people a word of 



Tbe knowledge of Christianity was spread in 
this centnry into Russia, Poland, Hungary, and 
elsewhere ; we must hope the converts exper- 
ienced something of its vital power ; and in some 
parts there is reason to believe they did. But 
in the whole survey of the Christian world there 
is little to interest or to pU'ase : the followers of 
Gotteschalcus, and of some like him, might indeed 
form a little remnant, to bear evidence that pure 
Christianity and love to the Saviour had not 
entirely forsaken the earth, but these were few 
and hidden ones, and the true churcb is only now 
and then to be discovered by solitary individuals 



spriDgins np here and there to contend i 
honour of the Gospel. 

One of the most powerful instruments of power 
and wenltli in the liands of the Romish cler^, 
was the doctrine of purffatory, or the place of 
separate spirits where the soul was to atone fbr 
ita sins, and the deliverance from which was in 
the power of the auccessora of St, Peter to grant 
or denj. Sinners could purchase their exemption 
from suffering, hy the payment of a sum of money 
to the priest, for as long a period as the value 
of the 9um might entitle them to, and they could 
likewise huy for themselves the superahnndant 
merits of some pious saint. 

New forms and new ceremonies were intro- 
dnoed by craft or superstition into the Romish 
church, and as the Virgin Mary was supposed to 
have the greatest power in heaven, masses to her 
honour, and devotions in her Bervice, grew into 
repute. The rosary and crown were now invented ; 
the rosary containing fifteen repetitions of the 
Lord's Prayer, and one hundred and fifty Ave 
Marias ; the crown consisting of seven repetitions 
of the Lord's Prayer, and ten salutations to the 
Virgin, of ' Hail Mary,' seven times repeated. As 
it might he difficult to keep the account of these 
prayers and salutations, and the omission of one 
would cheat the Virgin of her right, and the ad- 
dition of others he an nnnecessary burden on the 
worshipper, a string of beads was invented, by 
dropping one of which at every prayer, the acoouit 
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was faithfully kept^ and neither parties imposed 
on. One is tempted to smile at such fooleries, yet 
when we look back and think what Christianity 
was, and see what it is, in the age we are now 
reviewing, a sigh would surely be far more 
allowable. 
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CRUSADES TO RECOVER THE HOLT LAND. 

The eleventh century begins with the absard 
and extravagant wars of the Cmsaders. Their 
history is so well known and has been so often 
recorded^ that I do not think a very particnlar 
account of them can be necessary here. 

The Ottoman power was now established in 
Palestine, the holy sepulchre was in the possession 
of infidels; the crescent of Mahomet was dis- 
played where the cross had been worshipped, 
and the mosque of Omar stood upon the spot 
which the temple of Solomon had adorned and 
consecrated. 

Pope Gregory the seventh, wishing a little longer 
to uphold Christianity in the East, or to render 
the fanaticism and folly of men subservient to his 
views, called upon the nations of Europe to 
arouse for the delivery of captive Zion : engaged^ 
however, in a contest with Henry of Germany, 
he was obliged to abandon, for a time, the rescue 



of tlie holy city. Peter the hermit took up the 
work, and, under the sanction of Urban IT. 
carried on the wild and senseless project. Mul- 
titudes, inflamed by his preaching, and by the as- 
surances of the clergy, that by engaging in the 
deliverance of the holy city, they would redeem 
their sonls and atone for their crimes, gave up 
their posseesions to Uie church, or sold them to 
raise forces for the pious work ; and, mingling 
the enthusiasm of chivalry and religion, enlisted 
under the banner of the cross. 

The character and conduct of the Crusaders 
might lead us to think the expedition in which 
thoy embarked, anything hut a holy one, and 
the banner under which they marched, any other 
than that of a holy and crucified Redeemer. But 
I do nut mean to delinc^ate the picture which the 
superstition, the madness, the enthusiasm, or the 
wickedness of men presented. Army after army 
perished on the road, or cooled in their ardour 
before they reached Jerusalem ; these destroyed 
the countries through which tliey passed and were 
guilty of excesses that would have marked them 
ratber as the servants of the wicked one than of the 
Saviour. At length the famous Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon led the Crusaders to the holy city, wrested 
it from the grasp of tlie infidels, and cleansed 
and ransomed the holy sepulchre, the object 
of the veneration of all devout pilgrims. 

Haweis says, the history of the church in these 
anbsppy ages, resembles the roll at Esekiel, 





Ulled with lamentation and mourning aad.iw 
And indeed 1 rt-grel iLat I can open no biightei 
view to joii. 

Gregory VII. raised poperj to its liighest pitch: 
nothing now opposed it ; the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation was established, the clergy were no 
longer allowed to marry, and those wbo were 
married were forced to put away their wives. 1 
have told you that Otlio appropriated to Mmaelf 
and his sncceasors, the ri|;ht of nominatiag a 
Pope ; hut Gregory, or Hildebrand, as he ia gene- 
rally called, commenced a scheme for depriving 
the Emperors of this right, and vesting it entirely 
in the college of cardinal}; this was not acconb- 
pliahed until fifty years afterwards, but tb9 
right ol electing popes was then fixed . in .the 
colle^ of cardinals, in which it has ever aincQ 
remained. ,, 

The papal power had not l)een felt or owned so 
much in England as in other places, hut in this 
century, William, surnamed the Conqueror, made: 
nne of it in support of his own usurped authority, 
Lanfranc. whom he appointed Archbishop of Can- 
terhury, was entirely devoted to the Pope, and con- 
firmed the doctrine of trails ub Stan tiati on, and the 
celibacy of the clergy in England. 

Learning and religion had declined in thai 
country. William the Conqueror, if he did nut 
do much good to the latter, assisted in partial); 
restoring the former. With Christianity the Noiv 
mans had acquired a taste for science and literar 
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ture ; they carried this taste to England. Italy, 
and Sicily : schoolswere erected, for bttherto they 
had only existed in inonasieries and cathedrals ; 
and masters from Spain, who had been instructed 
by the Arabic doctors there, taught tlie sciences 

In the year 1077, we lind a remarkable instance 
of the arrogantly assumed power of the Pope-s> 
Henry, Emperor of Germany, and Gregory, hay- 
ing been long embroiled, the latter summoned 
Henry to appear before him at Rome, and answer 
the criminal charges laid against him. Was this, 
you will say, the pretended successor of St. Peter, 
the fisherman of Galilee, the follower of a lowly 
Saviour, who thus called kings of the earth to 
kneel before him ? Henry, as well he might, was 
infuriated at the Pope's audacity, and accused, 
condemned, and deposed the head of the church. 
But in return, all the thunders of the ehurch were 
fulminated against him ; he was excommunicated, 
and degraded from bis throne, and his subjects 
absolved from their allegiance. Henry might have 
defied these noisy but powerless terrors, if the crafty 
as well as insolent Gregory had not enlisted in hi* 
cause several of the German Princes, who now 
revolted, and the Emperor, unable to resist, was 
obliged to submit. He ha.itened to throw himself 
at the feet of the Pope, and appease, by snb- 
mission, the indignation of this imperious pontiff. 
It was the depth of winter, says the historian 
from whom I have taken the account, and Gregory 
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WBS enjoying the amasemenls of the palace, while 
tke suppliant Emperor was kept for three days 
with bare fert, and head uncovered, gut with 
■aclcclotb round hia shivering limbs, that the 
.hoi; father might have the satisfaction of wit- 
nessing his huniili»lion ; and at last he only 
received absolution on the condition that lie was 
to lay aside all regal honours antil a congress 
should decide his fate. But the arrogant Pope 
bad gone too far, the feelings of the man &sd the 
Emperor were ronsed, and the reproaches of his 
vassals ui^cd bim to vindicate hia honour and 
his rank. Henry re-assumed tbe ensigns of 
royalty, and bis enemies proclaiming another 
Emperor, war ensued ; Henry was in the end 
victorious, and as soon as he felt bis kingdom 
again bis own, marclied to Rome, and Gregory 
would have found the end which his conduct per- 
haps had merited, had he not in time elfectcd Ids 
escape. Henry placed another Pope in St. Peter's 
chair, audGregory ended his turbulent unchristiai) 
life in exile, and yet after his death wa^ had in 
honour, even by those who had felt his tyranny 
and insolence. 

Even in this century, when the whole earth, 
to a careless observer, seems slumbering under 
tbe dominion of an an ti -christian pope and xa 
anti-scriptural religion, there appear some few 
who protested against this state of things, and 
dissented from the follies, the vices, tbe anpersti- 
tiou of the times. Some even shed their blood 
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for the dootri&es they professed, but I do not 
know enough of those doctrines to give you an 
aceoimt of them, nor do I believe they are knolen 
even to the best-informed narrators of ecclesiastical 
history. 
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CENTURY XII. 






ABELARD AND BERNARD— THE CATBABI. 

The cross had been once again displayed on thio 
towers of Jerusalem, and the crescent of Mahomet 
sank before the enthosiasm of the chiyalroos Cru- 
saders. But in a short time the Saracens, recoYeV" 
ing iiom their confusion and alarm, rallied their 
forces, and after defeating the Christians in Syria 
and Palestine, threatened once more the Holy City. 
Europe trembled for its fate, but by dear-bought 
experience, her princes, her heroes, and her people, 
had learnt the folly of endeavouring a second, 
and, it seemed, a fruitless crusade. The pope was 
unable now to kindle the flame of enthusiasm, a 
more ardent spirit was needed, and this appeared 
in the celebrated Bernard, Abbot of Clairval. He 
left his convent to plead for the holy sepulchre ; his 
ardour, his eloquence, and his enthusiasm awqke 
the slumbering zeal of Europe, and kindled it^ 
in Germany and France, into a flame. Kings and 
princes heard his appeals, and listened to his 
assurances of success from heaven in the saored 
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work : Bernard was considered as a prophet in- 
spired by heaTcn, and at his words monarchs and 
anaies set out for the recovery of the Holy Land. 
Philip of France, Richard of England, the Emperor 
Frederic, with almost all of the warlike nobility or 
youth of Europe, pressed eagerly forward to reap 
immortal laurels, and secure immortal bliss upon 
the fields of Palestine. The event might have 
lieen anticipated : it proved that Bernard's hopes 
and assurances and prophecies were alike fatal and 
untrue. The Eastern churches in the end fell be- 
neath the followers of Mahomet, or were destroyed 
in the contentions of their European brethren, and 
the name and the power of Christians vanished 
for centuries from Jerusalem. 

Bernard after this shone as the most distin- 
guished luminary of the<twelfth centuiy; his 
preaching was universally admired ; and he baa 
since ranked high among the saintj of Rome. 
Perhaps his next labour was of a more useful de- 
scription, than preaching up the Crusades : but, in 
order to show you what this was, 1 must introduce 
you to another person, already too well known, 
but one whom, I fear, was a very bad and 
dangerous man ; — this wits Peter Abelard, a mail' 
of great genius, learniriK, and accomplishments, 
but puffed up with a spirit of vain philosophy 
and of self-sufficiency. Abelard seems no very 
Qncommon character: naturally confident and 
ptesumptuoua, he was elated by the applause 
bestowed on his genius and talents, and in a 
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apirit of youthful preflromption believed lumAelf 
Gap&ble of accomplishing whatever he undertook ; 
imagining his genius sufficient to master all 
difficulties. Such a spirit, brought to the stiidy 
of profane literature or the sciences, mi|pht in- 
deed, by its ardour, have conquered difficulties, nad 
ascended the heights and dived into the depths 
of human learning ; but, brought to the study 
of the Scriptures, where the wisdom of man is 
foolishness, it but led the presuming, seU^sofficient 
student to depart from the pure and simple doc<- 
trines of the Gospel, and to prefer the novelty 
of error to the certainly of truth* Abelard's story 
affords a warning to confident, presumptuous 
youth, and shows us all, the necessity of Divine 
assistance, in revealing to us the lovely simplicity 
of the Gospel. 

Abelard, deeming himself adequate to unravel 
all Scripture mysteries, scorned to implore the aid 
of the Spirit of God, without whose illumination 
the mind of man may wander in darkness, even 
where all is light ; for '' the light sbineth in dark- 
ness, and the darkness comprehendeth it not." 
He declared, that a man of genius had need to 
seek no other help to understand the Scriptures, 
than the energy of his own mindr With rash self- 
confidence, after studying the prophet Ezekiel a 
single night, he presumed to declare himself equal, 
by the exertion of his own genius alone, to the 
complete explanation of those deep prophecies, and 
actually lectured upon them in public. In tho^se 
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i^orant limes he was admired, perhaps now he 
wonld be treated with contempt. 

Bat while he confidently explaiBed the Scrip- 
tares toother.'*, he showed that he hadcasght none 
of their spirit himself. He was allowed, by his 
fall into the most deplorable sins, to show tile 
danger of indulging such a spirit as he possessed : 
yet, while indotging in sin, and utterly removed 
from the pore faith of the Scriptures, he continued 
to expound, explain, and dispute. His doctrine, 
as well as his practice, was opposed to the Word 
of God ; and his system of theology shows how 
far the bead: of man, left to its own guidance, can 
depart trom truth, from holiness, and from God. 

Speaking of the Trinity, Abelard describes the 
Father as a Full Power ; the Son, as a CertEiin (or 
less) Power ; and the Holy Spirit, as No Power ! 
Indeed, bis whole conduct evinced that the Holy 
Spirit had no power over hjs soul, in leading Mm 
from self-dependence, to look upon Christ as the 
Power of God and the Wisdom of God. 

The most leading error in Abelard's doctrine 
seems to me, that of entirely setting aside tbe 
doctrine of Christ's atonement. For, if on the 
belief of this hangs our hope of eternal life, all 
lesser errors are lost in its rejection. The Scrip- 
tures tell us, that " Christ olTered ap himself to 
redeem us from the curse of the law. being made 
a ourse for us, that we might be made tbe right- 
eousness of God in Him : that His blood cleanselh 
from all sin. and that through faith in His blood 




we ubtajn forg;ivene»s uf our siua, and the promise 
uf everlaaljng lil'e. which He hait purchased for all 
Ihem that believe." On the atonement, then, which 
He has made for sin, depends our only hope of 
salvation : remove this one article from the purest 
form of doctrine, and tlie rest becomes vain. 

The presumption of AbeLard, and his depend- 
ence on his own powers of mind, led him Dot only 
to adopt wrong views of Scripture, but, while be 
showed but a poor exempUQcation of bis doctrines 
io his practice, to become a teacher of them to 
others. Their heretical tendency, however, wa» 
too apparent not to be noticed, and a council was 
called at Soissons, in France, at which he was sum- 
moned to attend and defend himself from the 
charge of heresy. He was, however, found guil^, 
ordered to burn his books, and to recite the creed 
of Athanasius, which asserts Christ to be " equal 
with the Father, as touching his Godhead,'' and 
again says, " The Father 18 Goil, the Sun is God.' 
and the Holy Ghost is God." Abelard did not 
refuse the obedience demanded, and was soon 
ufter restored to liberty ; bat he did not think it 
necessary to cease from propagating thedoctrines he 
had thus been compelled to acknowledge to befaUe. 
and, still persevering in heretical teaching, Ber- 
nard was at last called on to oppose him. Bernard, 
it seems, was unwilling to meet Abelard in a public 
manncr,forbefeared his abilities, and his supposed 
superior likill in argument ; but at last he agreed, 
iu dependence, as he says, on the promise, " It shall 



be pven you in that day what ye shall say, and 
what ye shall speak." The King of France, Lonit 
VII. was present in the cathedral where the meet- 
ing was held, with all his nobles, the archbishop, 
bishops, clergy, abbots, professors of literature, 
and almost all the learned or great people of France. 
The eyes of this g^reat assembly were fastened with 
tarious expectations on the two disputants. Ber- 
nard seems as conspicnoua for modesty and diffi- 
dence as Abelard for presumption. He began 
quietly to actuxe Abelard from his own works, by 
reading parts of them aloud, and saying, that 
if be did not deny these doctrines to be his, they 
must convict him of heresy, and be his condem- 
nation. 1 suppose Abelard tbongbt so too; foir 
before many of bis erroneous sentimenis were 
read, he rose in confusion, and, saying, ' I appeal 
to the Pope,' left the assembly. 

Bernard now wrote to the court of Rome, repre- 
senting Abelard'.^ eondnct and dangerous doc- 
trines, and beseeching the Pope's authority 1o 
condemn the heretic. Abelard was consequently 
condemned ; his works ordered to be burned, and 
he himself confined in a monastery. 

This was the end of this remarkable but sinful 
man. In the monastery of Chini, shut out from 
the world, of whose applause he had been so vain, 
and in whose gratilications he had indulged, .4be- 
lard spent the remainder of his days, and ended 
them there. A. D. 1143. 

' Ignorant of nothing but of himself,' he is a 
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m^aBcholy instance of the hurafifioiency ot^^^mmB, 
talents, or learnings, to comprehend tlie ^simple 
truths which the Spirit of God can rereal mlike to 
the unlearned peasant and the profound phMo^ 
sopber, to the humblest child and the most aetcini- 
plished scholar. 

The name of Eloisa is always coupled with that 
of Abelard, and as you may hereafter find it am^ I 
think it is as well to mention her l^ere ; for otiiep* 
wise I would not name so wicked and sinfal a 
woman. Eloisa admired Abelard's genius and 
fame, she became as wicked as himself, and like 
him ended her days in a convent. I hope tkey 
were both sorry for their sins, and had sought for 
pardon before that hour came. 

A sect denominated heretics by the Romish 
Church, were in this century another subject for 
the energies of Bernard : but the Cathari, as these 
people were termed, were widely different in their 
doctrines and conduct from Abelard : they seemed, 
indeed, to have been the remnant of the faithful, 
dispersed through the South of France, Piedmont, 
Flanders, Cologne, and Milan ; they seem to have 
led godly and quiet lives, opposing the inroads of 
popery by the shield of the Scriptures : but,^ though 
humble, illiterate, and inoffensive, they did not 
escape notice and persecution. One Inshop of 
Milan, after preaching against these heretics for 
nine years, died in consequence of his vehemence. 

The pure worship of God, and the knowledge 
and faith of Christ Jesus, seem to have been kept 




up by theae people, wlten io tbc nominal church 
tlieworshipof saiata and images had almost sgpeiv 
seded the one, as superstition and ig:naTance of the 
Gospel had darkened the oUier. 

Spirilaal darkness at this time reig:ned in Britain, 
but learning was in some degree revived ; on the 
continent we have just seen its advancement, and 
from thence it passed into England, and tbe uni- 
versity of Oxford, founded by Alfred the Great, 
attaiaed some deforce of tbe eminence it has since 
held, But I greatly fear impiety advanced in more 
than an equal proportion. The dominion of the 
papal powerwasuowfinnly established in England, 
and though Henry II. resisted its encroachments, 
he was obliged to feel and acknowledge tbe power 
of the Pope, The disputes of Henry with Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, are so well known 
to every one who has read any thing of English 
History, that 1 need not relate them to you. You 
recollect the circumstance of Henrj's being obliged 
by tbe Pope to do penance at the tomb of the 
martyr, as Becket was styled, 

The authority and the terrors of tbe popedom 
were indeed confessed and felt by the most 
powerful monarchs of the earth ; — and the mind 
revolts from the usurped and extravagant do- 
minion assumed by these men. Pope Innocent 
III. in a bull promulgated A.D, 1197, declared 
that it was not proper for any one to be invest- 
ed with regal authority who did not revere and 
obey the Holy See. He told our lion-hearted 
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Bachard/ ^wliose fame yon are ^vt^l acqaainf^ 
with) tiiat if ^ he opposed his decrees; he shoaM 
teai^ how hard it was to kick a^nst tiie prhik^ ; 
that he would not endure the least cOntem|yt of 
himself or of God, whose place he held upon eatth, 
hut would punish every disobedience without delay, 
and without respect of persons.' 
' -'I have been ready to smile while writing these 
#ords, at the absurd arrogance of this ' Kitig of 
kings/ but one expression changes the feeling' 
ofridicule into horror — * God^ whose place he held 
fipon earth/ What blasphemy is this ! How, at tlie 
great day, when earthly powers shall be known no 
more, will such expressions confront and condemn 
the proud sinner ! Christianity was in this centurf 
spread, partly by the sword and partly by the zeal 
of missionaries ; Pomerania, the Island of Rugen, 
Finland, and Livonia were among the countries 
that received it; but religion embraced through 
compulsion can be of little avail. 

Eric, King of Sweden, who effected the con- 
version of Finland, was murdered while engaged 
in devotion. His tomb still remains at Upsal. 
Before^ I close this story of the twelfth century, 1 
must tell you of the rise of the University of 
Cambridge, as I know you are interested for it, as 
well as for Oxford. 

The Danes, the destroyers of literature, had 
included it, in its infancy, in their devastations : 
but in the year 1109, some monks hired a barn 
at Cambridge, where they assembled every day. 



On^ read grammar, in tbe morning ; ajoother logtei 
in the afternoon ; and a third gave leoturea, in ^k^ 
evening, on rhetoric; while another preached on. 
Sundays and holidays in the same place. Thift 
barn soon became too small to contain all thoae^ 
who had some taste for learning, and therefore, 
crowded to it, and the lecturers were obliged fa 
get separate places for their schools in different 
parts of the town ; from whence grew the Colleges 
o(,Gambridge. 

I have said nothing in this story of the Eastern 
Church, for the best possible reason, because theses 
was Aothing to be said. I showed it to you in the^ 
last, almost extinguished under the influence 
of Mahometanism. wf 
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REVIEW OF THE GENERAL CHURCH. 

In the history of the General Chnrch, whose state 
I am now endeavouring to describe to yon, there 
is still little to interest or to please. My materials 
have of late been scanty, but we now approach a 
more interesting period : before, however, we enter 
on it, I shall just give a very rapid sketch of the 
state of Christendom at the commencement of the 
thirteenth century. 

Crusades were still undertaken for the recovery 
of Palestine, at the summons of Pope Innocent III. 
but they proceeded no further than Greece, where 
the contenders for the throne of Constantinople en- 
gaged their swords in their cause ; and during fifty 
years Christians forgot their ' holy war ' against 
the Saracens, and made war on each other. During 
this time Constantinople was twice taken, and the 
distracted empire reduced to a deplorable state. 
The Roman pontiffs, seizing every opportunity to 
aggrandize themselves, advanced their power and 
authority to the most enormous height : this 



lanocent made and unmade kings at pleasare. 
Histreabnent of John, KiDfof England, I dare say 
you are acquainted with ; and have felt indignant 
Bt reading, that a King of England waa ubligetl to 
lay bis crowD at tiie feet of a Pope, and consent 
to wear it again as bis free gift, while he submitted 
to a tribute of 1000 marks yearly. 

To oppose the many heretics whom the abuse 
of papal power and the scandalous eomiptions 
of the charcb were daily creating, Innocent 
instituted the order of Mendicant Friars ; who, 
renouncing all the luxuries that drew upon monks 
and the clergy in general the odium of mankind, 
pretended to have left all for Christ, and begged 
their bread from door to door, barefoot, and girt 
with a rope. These were afterwards separated 
into two great orders, Franciscans and Domini- 
cans, and the leaser ones of Carmelites and Herouls 
of St. Angnaline. 

It is almost impossible, in these short stories, 
to give you an idea of the influence and power 
of these beggars. To use the words of an eccle- 
siastical writer, * The world bowed down before 
them ; tbeir cord bound men as with links of iron, 
aud kings and prelates trembled : they became 
universally spiritual guides, and engrossed by 
degrees all power aud all employments.' These 
orders comprised likewise most of the learning then 
possessed, as well as oouimanded the greatest influ- 
ence. Aatheyweteinstitutedtocontendwith heresy, 
(this word in the Romish vocabulary you must re- 
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member, means grcnerall]' all that is pore, and 
scriptural, aud good,) their labours were especially 
directed against all who opposed the doctrines, oi 
did not conform to the practices of the Papal See. 
Dominic, the head of the Dominican order, waa 
a cruel, bloody, unrelenting man ; but, as I shall 
have occasion to mention him hereafter, I shall 
only tell ;ou now, that his followers, staled, from 
their labours to strengthen popery, preaching 
friars, and, from their black dress, black friais, 
spread into all parts, busily advancing the honour 
of their fraternity, and the interests of the Pope. 
They went to London, and the place in which the; 
settled there is still called Blackfriars. Though 
unitedtogether in the work of exterminating heresy, 
the Dominicans and Franciscans were at constant 
enmity with each other : jealous and conlentiona, 
they unceasingly struggled for the aggrandise- 
raeiit of their own order, and occasioned the moat 
bitter feuds and animosities. The Franciscans 
were so named from Francis, an Italian, who, 
though an ignorant fanatic, was the zealous and 
successful servant of the Koman Pontiffs ; and hia 
followers, who were held by them in the highest 
esteem, by their arts and their intluence were the 
support of papal power, and the upholders of the 
reigning superstitions. These two order.t of friars 
contrived to hold mens minds in dark submission, 
and prevent their seeing the rod of iron with 
which, in the plenitude of his power, the- Roman 
Ponliff swayed both kings and people. ' 
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If the learning and genius of one man conllf! 1 
redeem the cliaracfer of the Franciscan orderj*! 
England might boast the ability to do ao, for' | 
one of the names in which Englishmen glory, iti' \ 
that of a Franciscan friar, Roger Bacon. Hii 
attainments in learning and science seem eqnaliy J 
deep and diversified ; his proficiency in astronomj^,) 1 
chemistry, and mathematics was most estensiv^ I 
and, aided by his other acquirements, caused- ] 
him to be condemned as Laving gained them b^ 
an intercourse with Satan ; and this luminal^ I 
of an age of ignorance was, during many years,'' 1 
confined in a dungeon. The discovery of gun-' 
powder is attributed to him, and some are of J 
opinion, that his humane disposition caused hint' 1 
to conceal a discover}- so destructive to the human' 

It is so strange a thing to meet with any thing^', 
resembling a good man in the papal chair, that' 
I cannot forbear telling you a little of a person' 
who seems to have borne that character in thjd' ] 
century. 

Celesliuewas taltenfrom his hermit's cave to 
the papal throne, but he did not possess the fitting: 1 
characteristics for such an oBice ; he attempted^ I 
to effect some reforms, and failed ; his conscienc«{' f 
soon became uneasy, he found every thing opposed 1 
to pure Christianity, and the exalted office qnite' 
unsuiled to a man of a meek and quiet spirit; in' 
a sfiort time he resigned it by t)ie advice of Car- 
dinal Gajetan, and returned to his retirement. 
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Cajctan was then made Pope under the title of 
Boniface VIII. 

As Gelestine had voluntarily resigned the pope- 
dom, you might suppose his successors could 
have no fears of his attempting to recover it ; but 
Boniface not feeling secure in St. Peter's seat 
while his predecessor continued at liberty, shut 
up the poor hermit in a miserable dungeon, where 
he died, A. D. 1296. 

Of this cruel and hypocritical Pope, Boniface 
VIII. you will probably hear more, for it is said that 
his crimes disgraced the end of this and the 
beginning of the next century ; that he entered 
into the papacy like a fox, lived like a lion, and 
died like a dog. But as I am now going to give 
you the history of a people whom St. Paul seems 
to describe when he speaks of the sufferings 
of those " of whom the world was not worthy,*' I 
will not take up more of your time in dwelling 
on the vices, the pride, and the arrogance of the 
Popes. And now having noticed a few events 
in the thirteenth century that would not fall in 
with the history I am going to give you, I shall in 
my next story, show where the church of Christ 
had existed, pure and faithful, and how it became 
exposed to the notice and persecutions of the 
false church. 
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i HAVE often white describing the eorruptions 
of the general church, and showing how far it bad 
gone from its original purity by giving beed to the 
" doctrine and commandments of men," and 
losing the knowledge of trnth as if is in Jesus, 
alUtded to the various witnesses for the truth of 
Christianity, who from time to time rose up to 
contend ' for the faith once delivered to the saints,' 
and to prove even in the darkest ages of papal . 
tyranny, monkish ignorance, or superstitioiu 
fanaticism, that Christ had still preserved ft 
"seed" upon earth to serve Him, a lonely and 
a scattered church ^11 wearing His image, and 
bearing witness to His promise that the gates 
of hell should not prevail against it. 

When science and learning fled from their 
seats, before the rude barbarians who spread igno- 
ranee and devastation over the face of Europe, 
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ChriatiiiDit]' seems to have withdrawn from ^ 
indeed we might say from the earth, were it not that 
we hsTe evidenue of the existence of her pure 
npirit among a few hidden ones, whom she beld 
in seclusion from sceues of anarcbj. strife, and 

In the eifflith century, when popery raised its 
giant bead, the spirit of " pure and nndefiled 
relig;ion " retired ; and from tliat period to the 
time I am now speaiting of, if it appeared no more 
in the world as a " burning and a shining light," 
still, in the lonely Alpine vallies and arouod the 
lofty Pjrennees it continued to shed its mild and 
steady beam, and to hold up still its disregarded 
lamp of light to guide men's feet into the vaj 
of peace. 

When superstition and violence covered the 
earth, and the popes and clergy of Rome had 
erected themselves as the oracles of faith in the 
room of God'sword, some few and pious Christians, 
— who wished to serve their God in quietness, but 
would not bow down to an image, or revere a man 
lilie themselves, as the representative of their God 
upon earth, — withdrew from the observation which 
they knew their singnlar conduct would excite, 
and escaped the notice and the resentment of the 
Roman powers, among the secluded and lovely 
vallies of Piedmont and the Pyrennees. These 
names arc familiar to you ; you have heard me 
speak of the glittering ice-crowned heights of the 
lof^ Alps, and ofthe soft and lovely vales they em- 



hosomed, wlii h fai and f rtile, peaceful and 
secluded, relie th j h t fatigued with the 
great and the subl m tu n t dwell with rapture 
on their caLm 1 In I n li not now indulge 

myseif in my favourite dcscnptiona of nature's 
loyeliness, Itut could we stand, as I could wish, on 
some Alpine sununit, I should delight in pointing 
out to jou scenes not only dear to the poet, the 
painter, or the enthusiastic lover of nature, but to 
the Christian, in whose breast a long train of holy 
associations arc awakened while be gazes down 
on the tranquil scenes of beauty, where his brethren 
who are gone before him ' witnessed a good con- 
fession;' or upward, where the towering ice-clad 
mountains were made the refuges and the graves 
of the ' slaughtered saints of old.' 

From the Pyrenneestoo I could point out to yon 
places coupled in the memory with associations 
of the deepest interest. I could single out from 
the fair landscape, many spots, now, I fear, ' sitting 
in the shadow of death,' round which a halo of 
Christian glory, now departed, has been spread 
in ages that are gone. 

The dwellers in these vallies were termed 
Vaudois, from their settlement in the Pays de 
Vaud ; and Valdenses, or Waldensea, perhaps 
from the Italian word, Valdesi, vallies; or from, 
Valdo, who in the ninth century opposed the 
superstitions and corruptions of Rome. 

This last appellation seems to have been per- 
petuated by its similarity to the name of a mer^uut^f J 




of Iifons, Peter Waldo, who about the jear 1 160. 
appeared as a pnblic opposer of the errors and 
doctrines of the church, as then established. The 
Scriptures were then, as they still are in the Bo- 
man church, reserved 'for the priests alone:' 
they were shut up in an unknown tongue, for 
Latin had ceased to be a llvinft lan§;uage, and 
the Bible whs not translated into any modem 
one, and was therefore confined to the learned 
among the elergj-, or those few among; the laity 
who had the ability and the inclination to study it. 

Waldo undertook a great and good work, he 
translated the Scriptures, and taught and ex- 
pounded them to the people of Lyons. 

Do you remfmbcr my Story of Lyons in the 
second century '! Now wc are to see it again m&de 
conspicuous for the truth's sake. Waldo's eondnct 
was represented to the pope, and in consequence 
he was driven from Lyons, and his flonk scattered 
abroad, like the disciples who I once told yon, 
were driven from Jerusalem, to scatter the good 
seed of the Gospel in other places also. Waldo 
himself lied to Dauphiny, and being driven Jroin 
thence for continuing to preach the Gospe), be 
went to Picardy, and at last to Bohemia, where 
he died. But of him it might he said that his 
' works did follow him ; ' some of his dispersed 
followers joined their brethren in the faith who 
had Hed into the vallies of Piedmont, and bronghl 
with them his inestimable gift, the pure word of 
God. Others, scattered in different places, borr 
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different names, but they all agreed i 
and M opposed the KomaD church. ' 

The boldness of Waldo in preachitig against 
papal doctrines drew the attention of the Roman 
court more closely to the prevalence of tlie same 
kind of heresy for wbinh he had been condenuaed. 
The south of France abonnded, it was discovered, 
with these heretics, who, from a council held con- 
cerning them at Albi, and tbeir bei 
in the province of Albigeois, acquired the r 
of Albigenses ; though they were before known by 
tlie general one of Waldenses. 

I am now going to give you the history of these 
Albigenses, wliich I think you will find interesting. 

The popes, whose exorbitant power had jost 
reached its climax, jealously watched the birth 
of every opinion that could lead to its diminution, 
ajid.tfae seeds of whatever might gender rebellion 
against their authority. The increase of the Albi- 
genses, therefore, alarmed the heads of the church ; 
— a council was held in France by which they were 
oondcmncd as heretics ; every true friend to the 
church was called upon U> deliver them np to 
punishment, to hold no fellowship with them, nor 
to have any dealing with them in buying or selling',' 
so that they, ' being in want of the necessaricri 
of life, might be compelled to submit to the church.' 
But instead of these harsh measures being effecloal 
in re-establishing the supreme authority of the 
pope over these people, it had a different e&ectj 
some of them were induced by it to quit France 
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and seek a place of retirement, but, at tlie com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century, says a Ro- 
man Catholic writer, eighteen principal towns of 
France were filled with Albigeoses, and together 
with these the city of Toulouse became remarkable 
in the Albigcnsic annab : they chiell; existed ia 
Languedoc, Provence, and Daophin^, and thither 
pope Innocent HI. sent his legates to eollect in- 
formation respecting them, and incite the clergy 
to be vigilant and active against them. It waa 
now that the two orders I before mentioned were 
formed, and sent to make inquisition into heresy, 
from whence sprung that horrible tribunal called 
the Inquisition, the very name of which chills the 
blood with horror. Dominic, to whose hateful 
name the title of saint has been added by the 
church of Rome, was the first who established 
the order of Inquisitors, who have since been the 
terror, the detestation, andthe scourge of mankind. 
The first inquisitors had double employments, they 
were to preach to heretics and to persecute them : 
when argument conld not avail, theyweretocall in 
the swords of the faithful to their assistance ; they 
were to find out refractory heretics and represent 
their conduct to the bishops : hut the court of the 
Inquisition, in which the Inquisitor himself has 
since had power to torture and destroy the human 
race, was not yet established. 

Crusades were now preached against heretics 
instead of against infidels, and the preachers ^ne- 
rallyconcludedtheirsermonswith words like these. 



' If joia have any concern for the honour of God, 
if you would reap the benefit of this great indulg- 
ence, come and receiTe the sign of the cross, and 
join the army of the crucified Saviour.' It had 
formerly been a sufficient atonement 
and a read; passport to heaven, to undertake a 
crusade against the unbelievers, now it was of 
equal benelit to fight against the AlMgenses. 
Dominic was foremost in the bloody work of per- 
secution, and being appointed Inquisitor-general 
by his holiness the pope, he and his followers took 
possession of a castle near Narbonne, and there 
founded that monstrous and diabolical ofBce, the 
Inquisition. Those who continaed firm in their 
faith, were tortured, burned, or imprisoned ; while 
to those who would forsake it they offered a full 
and free forgiveness of all past sins, liberty to 
commit new ones without fear of future punish- 
ment, and to all who fought against heretics, 
indulgence to sin here and life eternal hereafter. 
Dominic settled varions matters relative to the 
conduct and government of the army of crusaders 
who joined bis banner to light against the enemies 
of God, as the Albigenses were termed ; some 
of his regulations were very absurd, and as far as 
I can understand, very useless. 

Notwithatanding the zeal of the bloody Dominic 
and his fraternity, the work of conversion, or ex- 
tenninatioQ, went on too slowly in the estimation 
of his master, pope Innocent, and he dispatched 
fresb ambassadors to France to rouse the king and 
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nobles to exert UMmselTes in wkat ko ealled Hie 
cause of God. How mooh more truly imglitlic 
baye termed it the cause of Satan. 

As be said it suited best the meroj of tlie bAif 
Catbolic churqh to try by gentleness to reeJUiisft 
these wanderers, the Albigenses, willing to have 
the truth discussed, proposed a ccmference^ wbese 
their pastors should debate the matter with ai^ 
Mshop or monk selected by the Catholies* The 
bishop ef V illeneuse, who was chosen, read i^ hmg 
manuscript in defence of his dlmrch, in answer to 
which the person selected by the Albigensea dis>- 
coursed for four days so powerfully that liie bearers 
seemed to be impressed with the truth of wbat^ 
said ; he then called on the opposite party to reply, 
but the bishop cut short the dispute by sajring thai 
there would be no time, for the army of crusaders 
was at hand. 

It was indeed the weapons of carnal warfare that 
the papal church found most effectual, and these 
she unsparingly used : it has been said thai tbe 
papal armies destroyed in a few mon&s above 
two hundred thousand Albigenses. We might 
hope the number was exaggerated, but I believe it 
is well authenticated. The pope issued a comasand 
exhorting the faithful to destroy the wicked heresy 
of the Albigenses, with more rigour than they had 
shown towards the Saracens. ' Persecute them/, he 
says, ^ with a strong hand ; depriTe them of tbeir 
lands and possessions, and put Roman Catholiesin 
their room.' 
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to hia help 
Raymond, 



Among tlie rest whom he called 
against the people of God, was 
Coant of Toulouse; but Raymond c 
terrified by papal power to desert his poor un- 
offending subjects, and yield them to fire and 
sword, because they poaseaBed a fsiith tliey, and 1 
hope he, believed to be right. He espoused the 
part of the persecuted Albigenscs, and resolved to 
defend and protect them. Dominic's accomplice 
being put to death, the cri.mc was laid upon Kay- 
mond ; an army was dispatched against him which 
he could not resiat, he was obliged to submit, and 
the army was then directed against the Albigenses. 
and Raymond obliged to lead it. The firmest friend 
of the Albigenses was the Earl of Beziers, Ray- 
mond's nephew, and this persecuted people having 
put themselves nnder his protection, he rose at 
their head to oppose the crusading multitude that 
rame against them. 

Raymond, not able to witness the maasacro oi 
people he respected, headed too by his brave and 
valiant nephew, left the army and went to France, 
under pretence of obtaining his pardon from the 

The Catholic army then attacked Beseiers, the 
capital of the young Earl'a dominions : it was 
unable to make a defence against an army of an 
hundred tliousaud men, and the Earl, anxious to 
save the devoted inhabitants, went himself to the 
besiegers, and intreated compassion for them. It 
was in vain — there was no mercy to those who 
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denied the aalhority of the Clinrcli, and the Bari 
returned unsuccessful. There were many Catholic 
inhabitants in Beziers, and they, knowing they 
would share in an indiscriminate massacre, in- 
treated the Albjgensea to satisfy the RomaB Legate, 
by giving; up their religious principles, and sob- 
mitting to the authority of the Church : but these 
faithful servants of God knew that He was able 
to deliver them, and they would not preserve 
temporal, at the expense of eternal life. The 
Catholie party then sent to the Pope's Legate, 
repiesentini: how numerous were his faithful fol- 
lowers in the city, and hoping for their Bakes 
some clemency would be shown. The Legale 
answered, by furiously demanding instant sub- 
mission : but, as the question seemed doubtful, 
wliether the true adherents to popery were to be 
punished among those who opposed it, it was 
thought fit to appeal for advice to the Abbot 
of Cisteanx. ' Kill tbem all,' said this minister 
of religion ; ' kill them all, the Lord will know 
those that are his ! ' The crusaders entered Besiers, 
killed three and twenty thousand inhabitants, and 
burned the city. The Earl, however, was not of 
the number : he effected his escape to the neigb- 
bonring city of Carcassone, where he assembled 
his subjects, informed them of the fate of Besiers, 
warned them of what they might expect from 
similar mercy, and declared his own readiness to 
die in the defence of his city, rather than submit 
to such cruel and blood-thirsty enemieii ; he urged 
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tii^lu U resist vnliantly the army of oppTesaorg, 
and asaured them tliat he would never forsake 
them in so righteous a canae. The people, ani- 
mated by his spirit, pledged thomsetves in refara 
to defend Carcassone and their noble Earl • 
and so well did they maintain their word, that 
the walls of Carcassone were strewed aronnd 
with the dead bodies of the besiegers, and three 
hundred thousand men were kept at bay by the' 
Earl and his army. When arms had no power, 
arts were resorted to : an interview was contrived 
between the King of Arragon, who had just come - 
from Spain with some auxiliaries, and the Earl 
of Beziers. But this was of no avail — Bezieri 
was firm, He contended that it was the justice 
of his cause that led him to defend it as ko' 
did : he knew, he said, the sort of mercy his 
poor subjects might expect, from the inhuman, 
massacres perpetrated in his capital city ; and he 
trusted God, the protector and defender of tfaa ' 
innocent and the oppressed, would fight for them 
against the host of misled men who thought to 
merit Heaven by burning, plundering, and mnr- ' 
dering all that differed from them, without mercy, 
or even distinction. The King returned, impressed ' 
by the young Earl's noble defence of truth and ' 
freedom, related his speech to the Pope's Legate, 
«nd hinted that mildness might be found more 
powerful than severity. But the Legate soon ex- 
plained the mildness be was disposed to show t» 
Carcassone. He would allow, ho said, nil the 
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inbabitaata to come ont of 
himaelf to be kept in close c 
poasessiona inven to another, 
pin was as Led to submit these 
who at once replied, That he 
city on conditioDs so dishon 
'With the assistance of Uod, 
himself and bis subjects. 

I dare say you are as 
brave yonng- Earl, as I wa 
his history, and will feel 



it jiaked — the Earl 
jnGni'tneut, and his 
The Kin^ of Airs- 
proposals to Bcjsiers ; 
never would quit the 
lonrable, bnt would, 
. continue to defend 

interested for this 
IS when I first read 
as indicant at his 



Treacliery was employed by the Legate, whea 
arms and conferences failed. A wicked and de- 
ceitful officer was prevailed on, by the pramise 
of eternal happiness in tbe next world, and itbuD- 
dant rewards in this, tointroduce himself to Beziers 
as a friend, who favoured his cause, and wished Ici 
assist him. This vile man contrived efl'ectaally to 
deceive the too ereduiousyonng Earl, who believed 
he WHS the character he pretended ; and when the 
officer informed him that he was commissioned to 
treat of peace, he listened to him, and, on bk 
swearing to liim in the most awful way that ke 
should return immediately to tbe city, consented 
to accompany him to the Legate. 

Here Beziers pleaded the cause of his poor 
subjects, and represented the propriety of exer- 
cising mure moderation towards the persecuted 
Albigenses ; declaring that, for himself and his 
people, he would rather die than submit to such 
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diagracefol terms as had been proposed. The 
Legate heard him calmly, and then replied. That 
his subjects mi^-ht do as thej pleased, but as 
for himself, his fate was decided, for he was a 
prisoner, and must remain so. 

You may guess the surprise and indiKnallon 
uf the Earl ; but in vain he pleaded, remonstrated, 
and tlireateoed, Tbe deceitful wretch had per< 
formed his part too well : the brave young Earl 
of Beziers was thrown into prison, and died i 
after, as was supposed by poison. 

Grief and terror reigned at Carcassone, when 
the fatal news of their leader's imprisonmeut 
reached the afflicted inhabitants. When their 
' master was taken from their head,' they knew no 
longer how to face the dangers that surrounded 
them, or how to escape from them. At last a 
disoorery was made, that a subterraneons passage 
would lead from the city to a castle, three leagues 
distant ; hot the entrance to this eavem was not 
linown, and the enemy surrounded the walls. 
Their reliance was, however, on Providence ; 
and iumiediately all, who were not stationed 
oil the ramparts, began to search for it. Men, 
women, and children were alike busily and 
anxiously employed, and at length it was dis- 
covered, and at nightfall they all began their 
melancholy journey through this gloomy cavern. 
Perrin, who has written their history, gives an 
affecting account of their ilight. They took with 
ihem but as much food as would serve them fur 
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a few days, and with BighB aad tears departed 
from Carcassone. 

The weak and the strong, parents and children, 
young and aged, altogether departed, and tbe 
iilence of the deserted city at the next break 
of day, made tlielr cruel enemiea thiuk. the Albt- 
s learning the arU of treachery fn»n 
them, and only wished to draw them within the 
city by an appearanee of tranquillity ; but when 
they ascended the walls, they saw clearly it was a 
deserted city, and the cry ran along them, ' the 
Albigenaes are fled.' The plunder was divided 
among the army of pilgrims, and, I suppose, the 
betrayer of the poor Earl of Beziers had a double 
portion. 

After the taking of Carcassone, the famous 
persccntor of the Waldensiaa or Albigensie 
church, Simon Earl of Montfort, was appointed 
general of the Crusading array, and governor 
of the entire country. His goTcmment and his 
generalship are at once expressed in the words 
of Janes : ' He plundered, assassinated, and com- 
mitted to the flames, the poor Albigenses, without 
regard to character, sex, or age.' 

The castle of Minerha, on the confines of Spain, 
particularly excited his indignation ; it was of all 
others the moat execrable place, he said, for mass 
had not been sung in it for thirty years. The 
Earl who defended it, was obliged to surrender 
through a want of water, but he would not turn 
Catholic ; so these warriors of the holy see shut 
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him np in a close prison, wbere he died, and 

threw his wife, sister, and daugliti 

large fire, where their ashes were speedily 

mingled. 

A sermon was preached to the inhabitants of the 
castle, exhortinif them to auhmit to the Pope, and 
acknowledge the doctrines of the Romish chnrch ; 
but the cry that ascended, ' No, we will not re- 
nounce our reli|i;ion for life or death.' caused 
the fires to be quickly kindled, and a hundred 
and eighty men and women were at once com- 
mitted to them. La Vaur was afterwards taken : 
the nuble Lord AInieric was, with eighty others, 
hanged on lofty gibbets, and his sister, the Lady 
of La Vaur, thrown into a pit and Stoned to 
death. 

Raymond, Count of Toulouse, rose in arms to 
oppose Montfort, and aided by the Count De 
Foix, and other Barons, nearly stripped him of 
bia conquests ; but in the valley of Jheniere the 
persecutors were again victorious, and conditions 
were haughtily proposed to Count Raymond, 
which were enough to rouse a tamer spirit. By 
a decree of the council of Lateran, his possessions 
were given away to Montfort, and he banished 
from his dominions. Raymond could not submit 
to such injustice, but again collecting an army 
in Spain, while his son aided him in Provence, 
he soon recovered a part of his dominions, and 
his capital, Toulouse, from Montfort ; this loss 
was not suffered quietly, but while Montfort was 
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igain beaiepug it, he was killed by a sLoneH 
the city deliyered, A. D. 131 B. 

Soon after Raymond died, and his son yet more 
actively coDtended against the papal authority; 
about the aams time Innocent died also, and wag 
succeeded by Honorins, who trod iu his steps 
in rooting out alt heretics as he styled those who 
opposed him. He wrote to Louis, King: of Pnticei 
inviting liim to take up anns against the Albi- 
geuses; Louis obeyed, and collecting an army, 
besieged Avignon, which waa gallantly defended 
by the yoan^ Earl Raymond. 

Disease in the French army assisted him, and 
cut off numbers daily ; among these, the king 
himself was carried of)', and as his death might 
have caused the army to abandon the troublesome 
siege, the Pope's legale concealed it : and finding 
arms ineffectual, he had, as usual, recourse lo 
arts. He begged to be admitted into the city, 
saying he wished to examine whether their ia~ 
fidelity were really so great as tbe Pope had heard, 
and declaring that he would delay the siege of 
Avignon, only for the good of its inhabitant*' 
souls. Having sworn to the sincerity of his 
1 asking admission into the city; tbe 
), detesting fraud themselves, were ready to 
believe it was equally foreign to the mind of tha 
Pope's legate, and opened their gates to receive 
him to a conference. But it was a bloody confer- 
ence he planned I The French soldiers were ready 
at tbe instant the gates of Avignon were opened, 
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it, and take ^^^ 



to rush into tlie city to murder, plunder, 
captive, tlie credulous and deceived inhabitRnta ! 

Toulouse was agaiu besieged, and taken ; and 
young Earl Raymond, no longer able to make head 
against the Oppressors of his father and himself, 
and the peraeentora of the Albigensea, was obliged 
to aubmit to the rigorous and disgraceful conditionn 
which the Pope thought tit to impose. This occurred 
A. D. 1121, and from that time the destruction of the 
AlbigenseB in France may be dated : for, no longer 
dble to find a prince willing and powerful enough 
to protect them, llie remnant that escaped the 
sword of persecution, fled to their brethren in the 
vailies of Piedmont, or chose out some distwt 
and lonely place of refuge, where in quietness they 
might serve their God, and live and act in eon- 
fMmity with Lis holy word. 

In my next story I hope to continue the history 
of this Christian church, which now appeared in 
the dark ages of Christjanity, exhibiting the revival 
of Gospel purity and Scripture truth. But I shall 
end this with the suppression of a part of that 
church in France, in the persons of the Albigcnses. 
For more than twenty years of the thirteenth cen- 
tury those people were as ' sheep appointed to tbe 
slaughter,' they were hated for Ihe sake of Jeso^ 
but the word of God spread, and ihoagh it is otmi- 
puted that a million of Albigcnses were put ttf- 
death in France, yet many remained, who, crossing 
the Pyrennees, or retiring to the Alps, bore wMl 
them the good seed of the kingdom. • 
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While the attention of the pope and his ministera 
was directed to the Albigensea, or Waldenses ot 
the south of France, their bretlireii in other parta 
had greater rest, particularly in the vallies of Pied- 
mont; where seated as in a secure and peaceful 
nest, the chnrch of Christ, amid those scenes of 
beauty, enjoyed liis blessings, both as the God 
of nature and the God of grace. 

The poor Albigenses who crossed the Pyreonees 
into the Spanish provinces of Arragon and Cata- 
lonia were not equally happy. Pope Gregory IX. 
established the Inquisition against heretics there 
also ; and they were proceeded against with the 
usual rigour. 

The vigilance and attention of this pope werein 
some degree drawn from the persecution of the 
Waldenses, especially in Germany, by his contest 
with one of a very different character. This wb» 
Frederic II. Emperor of Germany, who having 




incurred his displee 

heretic, excommunicated, and deprived of his 

All Europe felt, and even ventured to complaia 
nf the exorliitant authority and iujustice of the 
popes ; and at a couneit held at Lyons, where 
Frederic was excommunicated, ambassadors from 
England loudly complained of papal tyranny ; but 
Gregory only proceeded to give another instance 
of his power, by depriving the German emperor 
of his crown. Wben sentence was pronounced, 
the heads of the church, who held the wax lights 
in their bands, suddenly extinguished them, and 
thus the condemnation was signed by a type of the 
darkness to which the soul of an excommnnicated 
person was consigned. 

But Frederic did not yield to papal authority 
the unresisting obedience which was claimed ; 
when he heard of the decree of Gregory, he ordered 
his crown to be brought to htm, and taking it in 
his hand, said, ' The pope and his council have 
not been able to lake this from me, and before 
they do much blood shall be spilt.' And he pre- 
pared to carry his words into effect, and these two 
bad men filled Italy and Germany with blood and 
woe, till death snatched them away from their 
abused power, to "stand before the judgment seat 
of Christ." 

Frederic died A. D. 1250, Gregory 1254. After 
this contest subsided, the Waldenses were pnrsued 
with greater energy. They had now spread or 
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been scattered through almost all countiifis in 
Europe, and wherever they went the Inqukition 
followed them. Rajrmond, of whom I have told 
you so much, was brother4n-law to the king of 
England, and the interooarse of their subjects was 
possibly the means of introducing the WaldensiiHi 
faith into onr> country, and thither the emIaaMaes 
of the pope were despatched to extirpate or swp^ 
press it. 

Some young men who had been driven ftfom 
France, sought a place of settlement in Calabrii^ 
where finding a fertile soil, with but few cultivatei^ 
they applied to the owners for it, who entered iniek 
an agreement with them, and they aQcordiagfy 
formed there a little Waldensian colony. 

But I must now tell you of some distiMgoiiiied 
characters, who, though not included in the general 
name of Waldenses, held the same doctrines, and 
openly opposed the Catholic churchv 

Wickliffe, whose name is eminent in the eo*- 
clesiastic history of England, was a member of Mev- 
ton College, Oxford, which then was esteemed 
one of the most learned colleges of Europe* His 
learning, piety, and virtue, gained him much 
reputation, and his lectures on divinity were 
read and admired in the university. 

The order of mendicant friars, of which I have 
formerly spoken, at this time attempted to carry 
their encroachments into the Oxford University ; 
they not only assumed to themselyes prerogatives 
belonging to it, but endeavoured to draw away 



Ae'stnfl^tg from it to their own oonveotB. Wick- 
Uffe came farward to oppose tliem, and bis Ireatisea 
agBinst 'Able Beggin;;,' 'Idle Begging,' and 
on ' the Poverty of Christ,' drew him iuto notice, 
and procured his advancement in the University, 
Bat his hold attacks on the iihuse of religions 
anthority, and against the immoral and idle lives 
of the fnars were not pleasing to the higher orders 
of the clergy, and Langham, Archbishop of Cantor- 
barj, dismissed him from the honourable oliice he 
held, as Warden of Canterbury Hall. Wickliffe 
appealed to tlie Pope, hut he being no friend to 
those who opposed popery, or its adherents, con- 
lirDied the deed of the Archbishop. Still Wick- 
Un'e persevered, and having gone so far as to 
style the Pope Antichrist, he was of course de- 
nounced as a heretic, commanded to be seized 
and bronght to trial, for holding wicked and 
dangerous doctrines. The English government, 
however, protected him, and John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, was his warm friend and 
upholder. The doctrines of WickcliDe spread, 
and the opposition they met witli from some of the 
learned of Oxford, only occasioned their being 
more generally known. He undertook a trans- 
lation of the Bible, which the laity had heen 
forbidden to read, and was engaged in finishing 
it when lie was seized Kith a stroke of palsy that 
deprived him of his speech, and he expired three 
days after, A. D. 1384. 
The clergy natorally rejoiced at the death of 
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their opponent, andattributed it to the judgr 
God. But itwBS soon seen, that though Wick lilfe 
was dead, many yet lived who retaiDed his doctrines 
and sentiments ; these people got the title of 
Lollards, it is supposed from a person who held 
the same sentiments, aud was bnrnt at Cologne 
for heresy. So rapidly did this new heresy, as 
it was styled, spread, that an historian who wrote 
at the lime, says one-half of tlie English nation 
bad become Lollards. An order was procured 
from the Commons of England, giving authority 
to all sherifls, to seise and imprison all the 
preachers of Lollardism, their books were ordered 
to be burnt, and any one who sold or transcribed 
them to be punished. 

The Wickliilites however, were not pursued 
with the malice that was shown to the simple and 
piona Albigenses ; few were capitally punished, 
and some when threatened with it recanted. 

As the English Parliament however, felt and 
complained of papal tyranny, these opposers 
of popery were encouraged to present an address 
to it, complaining of the profligacy and corroption 
of the church and clergy of Rome. This incited 
the Catholic clergy to greater activity against 
them ; the lords who had countenanced them 
were obliged to withdraw their protection, and 
being left exposed to persecution, the followers 
of WicklifTe did not show the same steadiness 
of principle which was exhibited by the persecuted 
people of other lands, but recanted in numbers. 



The form of recantation propoaed by the 
bishop of York is so cnriotis, that I 
forbear transcribing a part of it for you, it is 
from ColLer'a Ecclesiastical History. ' I, (here 
follona the person's name,) before you worsliipful 
Fader and Lord Archbishop of Ybork, and your 
clergy, with my free will and full avjaed awere 
to God and all hia aeyntes, upon this holy Gospel, 
that I will fro thia day forthward, worship images 
with prayer and offering unto them, in the worship 
of the saints they may be made after: and also 
I shall never more despise pylgremage, ne states 
of holy chyrehe, in no degre : and also I shall 
be buxora to the lawa of holy chyrche and to 
yhowe as myn archbishop, and myn other ordi- 
naries and curates, and keep the laws np and 
meyntein them.' 

But Wickliffe had disciples elsewhere as 
well as in England ; the celebrated John Huss 
was one of bia warm admirers and zealous fol- 
lowers. He was professor of the University 
of Prague, in Bohemia, where Wickliffe's works 
had found their way and met with mnch ad- 
miration : the archbishop, however, condemned 
them, and two hundred volumes, it is said, in 
costly covers and gold borders, were according 
burned. The members of the university were 
highly displeased at this, and Huss took advantage 
of this displeaaure to declaim against the tyranny 
of the papal church. In the end Husa waa declared 
* heretic and excommnnicated ; but be only retired 
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to his native place, and by his writings and ser- 
mons continued to propagate his opinions, and 
witness against popery. 

The world at this time beheld an extraordinary 
sight. Three popes at once disputing lor St. Peter's 
chair, were roaming through Europe, stirring up its 
powers in their separate interests, and by slander- 
ing and opposing each other, showing the absurdity 
of their own ridiculous claims as the succesaois 
of St. Peter ; spilling blood and sacrificing human 
lives in their dispute for an office in which after 
thus obtaining it they would call thepseives * the 
vicar of Christ.' A council was held at Constance, 
to decide on the claims of these three popes, John, 
Gregory, and Benedict ; and as the same council 
could sit in judgment on those who denied the 
infallibility and sovereign power of the elected 
pope, Huss was summoned to attend there to 
answer the charge of heresy. As Huss was 
assured of his safe return, he consented, and in all 
the towns he passed on his road to Constance he 
gave notice that he was going to give an account 
of his conduct and opinions to the council, and 
invited any who had aught to say against him to 
meet him there. But on his arrival he found 
the meaning of the maxim of the Romish churchy 
that no faith need be kept with heretics ; for he 
was seized and confined in a castle near the city. 

While in this confinement another person, eminent 
for piety, and his attempts at reformation in the 
church, was seized and brought to Constance ; this 



was Jerome, commonly called Jerome of Prague; 
lie was the fiiead of Huss, and shared his sentiments 
and his fate. Belli Jerome and Huss were sentenced 
by the couDcil of Constance to be burnt alive, and 
accordingly Husa suffered martyrdom in July HIS, 
and Jerome the following May, A. D. 1416. 

Huss suffered witb the greatest fortitude and 
Christian magnanimity, praying for his murderers, 
and forgiving his persecutors. The account 
of Jerome's death, as given by one who witnessed 
it, is beautiful and interesting. He met liis end 
with a cheerful constancy, neither fearing death, 
nor the horrible fonu in which it appeared: 
having pulled off his upper garment Le made 
a short prayer at the stake ; to which he was then 
bound by wet cords, and an iron chain, and 
inclosed breasl-htgh in faggots. The executioner 
was setting fire to the wood at liis back, but Jerome 
exclaimed, ' Bring thy torch hither; perform tby 
office before my face ; had I feared dealb I miglit 
liave avoided it.' ' As the wood began to blaze,' 
says the narrator, ' he sang a hymn, which the 
Barnes scarcely interrupted.' 

The names of John Huss, and Jerome of Pragne 
will ever be dear to the friends of the Reforma- 
tion i and though it was not given to them to 
stem the tide of corruption that overflowed the 
Catholic Church, still their bold and fearlesi 
defence of truth has intitled them to the respect 
and gratitude of those who enjoy the full light 
of that truth for which they died. 
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Tlie followera of Hasa were verj' 
and his execution, together vith that of Jeromet 
filled Bohemia with indigoation and alann ; the 
pope issued a. Bull, oflering forgiveness of sins 
to say who should kill one of these Bohemian 
heretics, and they in consequence BKsembled in b 
body, and retiring from Prague, formed themseWes 
into a society for their mutual defence, and tbs 
exercise of their religion. This society whs called 
the United Brethren, and had regular laws for its 
ecclesiastical government ; but soon it was made 
to experience the miseries inflicted on other 
heretics ; in Bohemia and Moravia, the United 
Brethren were made to pass throngh the ' fiery 
trial ■ of persecution, the accounts of their suffer- 
ings would make jour hearts ache, but you have 
heard so much of these things that I shall only say, 
that the storm did not subside until the Brethren, 
though still united in spirit, could no longer be 
termed so in person, for they were scattered over 
other lands, or hid in caves and dens of the earth, 
until both the persecuting king and archbishop 
were removed from it. 

The next king of Bohemia allowed the scattered. 
Brethren to return to their homes, and let them 
' dwell in peace, none making them afraid.' Manyi 
of the higher ranks joined them, and ill the year 
1600, they had in Bohemia and Moravia two linn- 
dred chu relies. 

The Scriptures were translated into the Bohe- 
mian language by the United Brethren, who fdao 



catalilished prinlinfc-preaaes in Bohemia and 
Moravia, in order to be able to print more editioBS 
ofthe Wordof God. 

It is said that tlie king of Bohemia was so fond 
of harmony, and 90 anxious to preaerve it, that ho 
used every morning and evening to use this prayer, 
■ Give peace in my time, O Lord : ' but his clergy 
were not such ' men of peace,' and they, angry 
at seeing the toleration of the United Brethren, 
leaded for their destruction. Failing with the 
king, whf>m they hoped to prevail on to persecnte 
his guiltless subjects, they employed the interven- 
tion of the queen, to whom they had reason to 
think he would not refuse any request : and 
thus he was prevailed on to sign an edict against 
the United Brethren, but when he had pnt his 
name to it, he left the room, and bursting into 
tears, fell upon his knees praying God to forgive 
him, and to preserve his innocent people. 

We cannot help wondering at his weakness, 
and lamenting that liis disposition to yield to the 
wishes of his wife should have drawn him into a 
sin so deep, as that of exposing to persecution 
his innocent subjects. From this period until the 
glorious one of Luther's reformation, the United 
Brethren were exposed to all the suU'erings that 
the wrath of man could bring upon them. 

I suppose you think I have quite forgotten the 
Waldenses all this time ; but now we shall return 
to the Vallies of Piedmont, after having seen the 
movements of a similar spirit to that which dwelt 
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among them in other places also. I ha^e, in 
eollecting these slories for your instructioii and 
amusement, frequently borrowed a passage fifom 
some excellent ecclesiastical or profane historian, 
who appeared to state the fact I wanted' to 
inform you of better than I could do ; but I have 
always told you when I did so : for it would be a 
sort of fraud, to enrich my stories from tiieir 
researches, without owning the appropriation. I 
have now met with a passage, which I am tempted 
to copy from Jones's Church History*; in the 
belief that the author would not object to my doing 
so, if he thought I designed thereby to improYe or 
instruct. 

* About the year 1400,' says this writer, ^ a 
violent outrage was committed upon the Wal- 
denses who inhabited the valley of Pragela, in 
Piedmont, by the Catholic party, resident in that 
neighbourhood. The attack, which seems to 
have been of the most violent kind, was made 
towards the end of December, when the mountains 
were covered with snow, and thereby rendered so 
difficult of access, that the peaceable inhabitants 
of the vallies were wholly unapprised that imy 
such attack was meditated ; and the persecutors 
were in actual possession of their caves ere the 
former seem to have been apprised of any hostile 
designs against them. 

' In this pitiable plight they had recourse to the 
only alternative that remained for saving their 
lives. They fled to one of the highest moniitains 



of the Alps, with their wives an<l children ; 
uuliagip; mothers carrying the cradle in one hand, 
and with the other leading such of their oAspriag 
aa were able to walk. Their inhuman invaders, 
whose feet were swift to shed blood, pursued them 
in their flight, and as night came on slew ^eat 
numbers of them before they could reach the 
mountain. Those that escaped were reserved for 
a fate not more enviable. OvcrtakcD by the shades 
of night, they wandered up and down tjie moun- 
tains covered with snow, destitute of tlio means 
of shelter from the inclemency of the weaUier, or 
of supporting themselves under it by any of those 
comforts which Providence-has destined for that 
purpose ; benumbed with cold, they fell an easy 
prey to the severity of the climate ; and when 
niglit bad passed away, there were fonnd in their 
cradles, or lying upon the snow, four-score of their 
infants deprived of life, many of the mothers also 
lying dead by their sides, and others just expiring. 
During the night, their enemies were busily 
employed in plundering the houses of every thing 
that was valuable, which they conveyed away to 
Jura. A poorwoman belonging to the Walde uses, 
named Margaret Athode, was next morning found 
banging from a tree.' 

This frightful inundation of the wrath of man, 
upon the fair and peaceful valesof the Waldenses, 
seems, after having deluged Piedmont with the 
" blood of the saints," to have rolled away from 
them for a time, and left them to revive under the 
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refroahing and soul-cheering beams of the ' 
of RiBhteouSDess," who truly ariseth on thosf 
persecuted for His sake, " with healing in Hia 
wings." 

The Valley of Loise was desolated by one 
sweeping and dreadful destruction. Its trembliiii; 
tnhiihitaiita had lied to their caves in tlie mono- 
taina, on the report of the persecutors' approach, 
but it did not avail them. Four hundred children 
alone, it is said, were saflbcated by the fires their 
enemies kindled round their places of retreat: 
and Perrin says, it is commonly reported, that 
more than three thousand persons perished in the 
Valley of Loise, or among the mountains, npon 
this occasion. 

This bloody sacrifice to the spirit of Antichrist 
being performed, the persecutors then proceeded 
to other parts, still holding it the service of God 
to root outthese heretics from the earth. An army 
of eighteen thousand men came in battle array 
against the peaceful vallies of Piedmont. The 
lerrilied inhabitants at first tied unresistingly to 
their mountains ; but, taking courage, they armed 
themselves with cross-bows and wooden targets, 
and, seizing the mountain passes, defended them- 
selves with courage, and repulsed the sanguinary 
invaders. 

A similar success attended their next defence 
against a smaller force : and the Duke of Savoj, 
finding how useles.s it was to " Bght against 
God," who aided, supported, blessed, and pro- 
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tected His people, — resigned his intention of ex- 
pelling them by fire and sword, and the Waldenses 
were permitted to " dwell safely/' until in their 
peaceful vales they heard the glad tidings, that 
the light which had there shone in darkness, 
had broken out in other lands, in full, free, 
glorious brightness, and the dwellers in Pied- 
mont beheld with holy joy the bright morning 
of the Reformation dawn in brilliancy over a 
darkened world. 
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COMMENCEMENT OF THE REFORMATION. ^ 

We are now come to an era in the History of the 
Church, to a Protestant of all others the most 
interesting. 

In the three preceding centuries you have seen 
a few such enlightened men as Waldo, Wick- 
liffe, and Huss, rise up to show Christianity in her 
primitive garb to the world, and, failing in remov- 
ing from men's minds the veil that hung over them, 
leave their names to be revered, and their senti- 
ments to be adopted by the few, but in the general 
to share the contempt and opprobrium bestowed 
on the unsuccessful advocates of truth in the 
dark ages of the Christian era : but now the ' set 
time was come/ when God decreed that truth 
should triumph, and the vast fabric of ecclesiastic 
power, reared on the subjugation of men's reason, 
judgment, and conscience, be shaken to its very 
basis by an Augustine Monk, unknown to the 
world and to fame. You are all acquainted with 
the name of Luther, and know that to him, we who 



deliverance ^^B 



profess the Protej^taiit faith, 
from popish slavery ; you havi; long beheld the 
thraldom of the church, you are now to see it 
liberated. In the sixteenth century the Reforma- 
tion wait commenced, which hnally produced such 
mighty and unlooked'for resalts. In the course 
of this history we shall trace, I trust gratefully, 
the wonder-workiug hand of Providence, see the 
Lord " subduing all things unto himself," and 
fulfilling his word of promise, " I will work and 
who shall let it." 

First, however, I shall endeavour to give some 
account of those preliminary circumstances which 
advanced the Reformation of the Church, and con- 
trihuted to Luther's success. 

Corruption and darkness had, as it were, gained 
their highest point in the Catholic Church at 
this period. The vices of the clergy, the enormous 
power of the popes, their ambition and pride, and 
all the disorders arising therefrom, made some 
Reformation generally wished ,- and at the election 
of that ambitious prelate, Julius VI. he was obliged 
to swear that he would within two years, call a 
council to effect some reform. But reform was not 
the thing the pope desired, and consequently the 
council of Pisa was dissolved without having 
effected anything. This pope, so renowned for the 
wildness of his ambition, died A. D. 1513, leaving 
behind him that which the annalist of the true 
Church, the Church of Christ, would only record 
to point out a man who dared to act in defiance 
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t>f tiiose refigioti^ ptinciples which he pretended to 
uphold; and by filhng a large portion of this eaith 
with Gonftision through his ambition, and deliiging 
it with blood through his violence, would evinise 
the falsehood of his claim to the title of Christ's 
iFeprei^ntatiye upon earth. 

Thns was the world g^aning beneath ecclesi- 
astic oppression, at once hating and fearing all its 
instmments, whether popes, cardinals, monks, or 
Mars, when a new and brilliant era was bronght 
round by the excess of popish abuses. 

'Hie sixteenth century was remarkable for dis- 
playing at once a number of such characters as 
would singly have shed some lustre on their age. 
Perhaps at no one time did so many talented and 
illustrious potentates appear together upon the 
world^s stage. There was Sol3rman the magnificiBnt, 
sultan of the Turks ; Charles V. of Germany ; 
Francis I. of France ; Henry VIII. of England ; 
and Pope Leo X. of Rome. 

These powers kept each other in balance ; their 
great talents, and their equal valour and abilities, 
were constantly opposed to each other, and pre- 
vented by this reasonable check any of them from 
acquiring undue pre-eminence ; while at the same 
time they afforded to these great European powers 
such employment as contributed materially to 
favour the spread of opinions against which their 
opposition would have been quickly excited by 4 
pope of a more active and persecuting character 
than Leo X. 
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The ambitioua projects of Aiesander and 
tlie two popes who preceded 1*0, had reduced 
flnanccs of the church to a low ebb : but Leo 
not of a temper to better them by a patient economj. 
He possessed the taste and the talents for which 
file family of the MedicJs were remarkable. He 
was the sou of the well-known Lorenzo de Medici, 
sumamcd the Magnificent ; at eight yeara old lie 
was an Abbot ! and at thirteen a Cardinal ! for liis 
father had destined him to ecclesiatical honours, 
and had inflDence to obtain them for him. 

His love of pleasure, bis liberality to men of 
genius, liis taste and extravagance, and above 
all his desire of enriching and aggrandizing the 
Medici family, drained bis resources and ohiiged 
him to have recourse to every device that priestly 
craft could invent to enrich the papal coflers, by 
extorting money from the superstitious or fearful 
multitude. 

One doctrine of the Romish Church had always 
been a fruitful means of replenishing the purses 
of its clergy : I mean that of Purgatory ; from the 
pains of which they taught that a soul might be 
delivered upon the payment of a certain sum to the 
priest. Leo made use of this to extort the sums he 
needed, and proclaimed a sale of indulgences, one 
of the most abominable inventions to destroy souls 
that the ingenuity of Satan could invent. I cannot 
speak of this in terms of moderation, for 1 look 
on it as the most re.volting and dreadful practice- 
of the Church of Rome: because it not .only 
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deitM^ ' ^le do«tiliie» > ^ Chtidtta^^ 'Btif 'ac- 
tually strikes at the root of eveiy priiieiple 
ofmoralitj. 

According' to tbis doctrine of BjbmfoAami aH ihe 
good TTorks and merits of 'saints which W4ite mo^re 
ihsLU ^Uftcient for their justification in His sight 
who has said '* when ye havo done alHhat jne ^ali, 
sayy we are anprofitable'serrants/' tdgedicJr with 
thoseof oar Lord Jesus Christ, are laid^npiki'^e 
vast treasury, the keys of which wei^ given' to 
St. Peter, and by him to his successors 'the pepes 
ef Rome.' These popes pretend, that they have 
p<ower to open this treastrry, and sell tetany* siiitier 
whatever portion of these merits they chck>Se to 
purchase. They may buy the pardon 6f their own 
sins, appropriate to themselves for -'a ceitain sum 
a certain portion of the merit of saints, release 
whatever friend they choose from the torments 
of purgatory, or obtain leave to commit any crime, 
or live in any sin far so long a term as the form 
of indulgence grants : some favour conferred on 
the papal see, or some motive of policy, or perhaps 
the mere mercy and benevolence of his Holiness 
the Pope, bestows this grateful indulgence some- 
times for forty days, sometimes for more or less, 
according to his good pleasure. These indulg^en- 
ces were first invented by Pope Urban II. in 
the eleventh century, as an inducement to those 
whose consciences crime might have made uneasy, 
to undertake a crusade to the holy land, which 
was then made the means of purchasing them. . 




Julius n. wboin I mentioned at the beginning 
of this SI017, granted indnlgCDCCS to all who 
supplied him with money for bnildtng the mag- 
sificent church of SI. Peter, a work wiiicb still 
wins the admiration of all who visit Rome ; he 
did not, however, live to complete it, and its ex- 
pensive structure, as well as his ambitiooa 
projects, CO otri bating to impoverish the papal 
treasury, Leo was, as I snid before, obliged to 
have recourse to the same means of replenishing 
them ; but as a pious work ought to be proposed 
as the object of this sale of indulgences, he 
pretended that the money was required for the 
completion of the mighty fabric his predecessar 
had left anRniahed. 

The person employed in Germany, to publish 
the pope's grant, and invite men to purchase 
heaven for themselves or their friends, was Tetzel, 
a Dominican, a man as devoid of all moral 
virtue as the creed he promulgated. Aided by some 
monks of his order, he most zealously fuUilled 
his commission, and hy selling at a cheap rate the 
l>est blessings of heaven, obtained eousiderable 
suras for his master Leo. In order to show you 
that I have not spoken rashly, in expressing my 
abhorrence of such practices as this, and also to let 
yon see something of that " abounding of iniquity " 
which made even the men who lived " after the 
course of this world" call out for a reform in the 
Catholic church, 1 will copy for yon tlie trant-- 
lation of Tetzel's absolution, which a learned 
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'hiilMfnii, -Seokendorf, has preiserved;' it 
'twell, but the rest, I tiimk, wili require no ooBuneiit 
' from me. 

■'• *• May oar Lord Jesus Christ have mercy upon 
thee, and absolve thee by the merits of his luost 
holy passion. And I, by his authority, tiiat of his 
'most blessed apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, 
'and of the most holy Pope, granted and com- 
mitted to me in these parts, do absolve thee, first 
from all ecclesiastical censures, in whatever way 
-they may have been incurred, and then from all thy 
sins and transgressions, how enormous soever they 
4>e, and even from such as are reserved for the cogni- 
zance of the holy see ; and as far as the key»of the 
holy church extend, I remit to you all punishment 
on their account, which you deserve in purgatory; 
and I restore you to the holy sacrament of the 
<^urch, to the unity of the faithful, and to that 
innocence and purity which you possessed at 
baptism ; so that when you die the gates of punish- 
ment shall be shut, and the gates of the Paradise 
of delight opened, and if you shall not die at this 
timcy this grace shall be as powerful when you are 
at the point of death.' 

Is there any thing in the doctrines of Mahomet 
worse than this ? Plenary indulgence to live in 
sin here, and the enjoyment of heaven hereafter, 
and this not for obeying the commands of their 
master, but for paying to the Pope a sum of 
money ! How triumphantly did Satan reign, and 
how easily did souls fall into his power. It is 



'oaiious to see liow this form of ftbaolution is 
worded, as it were purposely in contradiction 
of scripture doctrines : and well it was that 
it bore the characters of its iniquity so broadly 
displayed, 

Tbe srossness of the imposition was too palpable 
to escape detection, and the imiuural tendencies 
of such practices were too evident not to excite 
indignation and stir up opposition. 

Tetzel assured his credulous hearers, that who~ 
ever purchased the pope's indulgence, might rest 
perfectly assured of liis soul's salvation ; that 
nothing more remained for him to do, for the most 
shocking sins he could commit bad been thereby 
atoned for ; and that immediately the money paid 
for the freedom of a soul from purgatory rattled in 
the pope's coffers, the spirit escaped and flew up 
to heaven. Indulgences, he said, were the " un- 
speakable gift of God " to reconcile sinners to 
himself. Horrid blasphemy I when " God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son that whosoever believetb in him should not 
perish but have everlasting life." This is indeed 
the "unspeakable gift" for which Paul expressed 
his thanks ; for which His church blesses him here, 
and for which it shall praise him for ever here* 
after. But this gift of a Saviour, through whose 
blood -shedding a way of access was opened for 
man to approach his God, and whose merits 
■lone can be auliicient to obtain justilication fft 
•II who truly believe on him, was overlooked bf I 
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thq preachers, or lost in the superior merits of the 
indulgences. The cross they erected as the heacon 
that was to guide men to the way of salvation 
they had invented, was, they said, as efficacious 
as the cross of a redeeming God. Thus in his 
rude but well-adapted eloquence, Tetzel would 
urge the ignorant and superstitious to appropriate 
to themselves the benefit of this g^eat indulgence. 
' ho,' said he, * the heavens are open ; if you dp 
not enter now, when will you enter ? For twelve 
pence you may redeem the soul of your father 
frx)m purgatory, and are you so ungrateful that 
you will not rescue your owii parent from torment ? 
Should you not if you possessed but one coat, 
strip yourself and sell it, in order to purchase 
such benefits ? ' 

But I will dwell no longer on such things, and 
indeed I would not have gone even so far, though 
I have given a very scanty specimen, but that I 
thought it needful to show you a little of the gross 
abuses that prevailed in the Catholic church, and 
finally hastened its reformation. 

The more enlightened class among the Germans 
were scandalized, and the more pious were 
shocked, with the absurdity of these religious 
impositions, the licentiousness they encouraged, 
and the shameful example set to the ignorant 
multitude by the dissolute lives of Tetzel and his 
associates. Thus the inclinations of people in 
general favoured that opposition which was about 
to commence against popery ; and perhaps thou- 
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sf^ndt^ beheld and hailed its progress who had 
wished, but feared to commence th^ warfare. 

Martin Lather was not checked by fear from 
declaiming against the system of indulgences, 
and exposing the profligacy of the men who were 
engaged in dispensing them. 

In his convent Luther had gained some reputa- 
tion for piety as well as learning, and haying 
obtained a rare knowledge in those days, the 
knowledge* of the scriptures, he beheld with 
regret and indignation the souls of men made 
gain of to enrich the clergy. Luther had tried 
for some solid foundation on which to rest his 
faith, but in the writings of the schoolmen and 
the fathers he was disappointed; the providence 
of God placed a Bible in his way, as a lamp to 
guide his feet into the way of peace ; the only 
way he has provided for men to find peace, even 
Jesus Christ. 

He found in its pure doctrines little in ac- 
cordance with, but much opposed to, the doctrines 
and observances of the Romish church, but he 
did not throw it by because he thought it opposed 
the religion in which he had been educated : an 
eager enquirer after truth, he persevered in search- 
ing for it in the fountain of truth, the word of 
God, and as his mind opened more and more to 
its pure light, he began to regard with deeper 
abhorrence the frauds and artifices and vices 
of men who pretended to be engaged in the sacred 
cause of God. 
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Luther's temper was wann aad impetuous ; it 
was not in bis nature to look tamely on amidst erils 
he deplored; be therefore came boldly forward to 
coodeniD the practices of Tetzel, and to call n[>oii 
mcD to submit no longer to those who would 
impose a blind belief in their word in stead 
of tbe declared will and word of God. 

Luther was heard with respect and even a^' 
luiratjoti : his character, his learning, and bis 
eloquence, aided b; the contempt men were 
beginning to feel for the subjects of his declama- 
tion, secured him tbe attention of his hearers, and 
the truths be uttered impressed their minds. He 
next proceeded to publish his opinions with regard 
to indulgences, against whichhe waged war; these 
publications met no obstruction, tbey spread 
rapidly and were read eagerly. Tetzet was now 
called on to oppose arpiment by argument, but 
his answer to Luther's objections against in- 
dulgences, did him and his cause little credit. 
Luther drew his arguments from reason and the 
word of God, botli these were equally opposed to 
a scheme so absurd and fraudulent as that I have 
described, and tlierefore Tetzel could only pro- 
duce the sovereign decrees of popes or the 
dogmas of monkish schoolmen. And these no^ 
satisfying the enquiring people, who were now 
awakcDiug as it were from the sleep of ages to 
behold the mental shackles in which tbey hM , 
been held, they began to doubt whether those 
were infallible teachers, who held doctrines' and 
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imposed beliefs, equally distant from the dictates 
of natural reason and the revealed word of God. 

The Augustine monks ivere not displeased with 
liUther's invectives against the Dominicans, for the 
spirit of jealousy which subsisted between the two 
orders, rather led them to encourage than oppose 
his attacks upon their rivals ; and thus a wise 
Providence ordained that Luther should carry on 
his work unobstructed until it had gained strength 
to meet the storm. 

While all Germany was interested in Luther's 
doctrines, or took part in his holy war against papal 
indulgences, the pope himself appeared indifferent ; 
none of the alarm so often felt by pontiffs on the 
first appearance of heresy, seems to have disturbed 
Leo, interrupted his political schemes, or disturbed 
his elegant pleasures. Imagining himself secure 
in St. Peter's chair, he looked on at the German 
controversy as a mere monkish broil, and quietly 
left the two hostile orders, as he thought, of St. 
Augustine and St. Dominic to decide it as they 
pleased. 

Could Leo have foreseen the end of this contro- 
versy, with what vigilance would he have watched 
its rise ! with what energy would he have pursued 
the heretical Luther ! But the Most High had taken 
the cause in hand, He carried it on, and truly we 
may say, '^ His own right hand, and his holy arm 
hath gotten himself the victory." 

It was not until the solicitations of Luther's 
adversaries besieged Leo with importunities, that 
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he at last condescended to notice the disturbaiices 
in Germany. The court of Rome began at last to 
think them too serious to be oyerlooked, and Luther 
was accordingly summoned to appeiM^ at Rome. 
The Inquisitor-general had been one of those who 
had written unsuccessfully against Luther, and he 
was the person appointed to examine him. This 
appeared a melancholy prospect for Luther ; and as 
his friend, the Elector of Saxony, had received a 
letter begging him not to protect the heretic^ his 
friends were justly alarmed at the thoughts of his 
going to Rome. Luther too, foreseeing the senteuce 
that awaited him there, was very anxious to obtain 
a trial in Germany, where his friends would be 
at hand, and his judges animated with less 
animosity. 

Though Luther had attacked some errors in the 
Romish Church, he had not the remotest idea of 
denying its authority, but believed still that the 
divine power and infallibility claimed by the popes 
was given them by God. His understanding had 
not yet loosened itself from popish thraldom, and 
he discovered the greatest solicitude to be recon- 
ciled to Leo, and wrote a most submissive letter, 
promising to obey him in all things. Leo, softened 
by the petitions made to him, empowered Cardinal 
Cajetan to examine Luther at Augsburg, and he 
accordingly went there, and was respectfully re- 
ceived by the Cardinal, who entered into a dispute 
with him concerning his doctrines. Cajetan did 
not, however, in this argument meet the success 



his theological talents bad led bint to expect. Ai 
h usually the practice with disputants of tbc Ro* 
man Church, he founded his arguments on the 
opinions of the fathers, and drew his conclusions 
from the decrees of popes ; while Luther, tominf 
frOQi fallible man, appealed to the infallible Word 
of Gud. " To the law and to the testimony," was 
bis appeal, and be refused to yield one point while 
he saw a scriptural ground for maintaining it. 
Gajetan seeing argument useless, proceeded as a 
judge to command him by the authority delegated 
to him by the Holy See, to retract his errors, and 
to be careful for the future not to promulgate suck 
false opinions, respecting the nature of indulgences 
and faitb, as he had done. Luther feeling tbst 
be had not been overcome, but was rather the 
superior in the argument, was surprised at being 
so peremptorily commanded to retract and deny 
what he bad just shown to be the truth, without 
bis antagonist being able to convince him that 
he was in error. He now saw little prospect that 
his caose would meet a fair and candid trial, and 
he be enabled to remove error by open argument. 
He could not, however, renounce what be believed 
to he true, and therefore declared, while he 
expressed his reverence for the pope and Roman 
See, that no consideration should ever induce him 
to depart from what his conscience approved. 
He offered to refer his cause to several universities, 
and went so far as to promise not to write or preach 
against indulgences if his a<lve 
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nianded lo maintain an equal silence reBpectiiig 
Ihem. Luther's veneration for the papal authority, 
wliicli he still believed to be derived frum heaven, 
Jed him to malce this proposal in the hope of thn» 
retaining the pope's favonr: but God, in whose 
hEUids are the hearts of all men, over-ruled all 
these proceedingrs, and prevented the minister of 
popery from accedios to a proposition wliioh might 
perhaps have lulled the world again into the sIuid- 
ber from which this controversy bad roused it, and 
settled every thing once more into qaietness andei 
the deep influence of papal power, and the dull 
g-loom of superstition. 

Cajetau refused Luther's submission, and insisted 
on a full and immediate recantation of his senti- 
ments, threatening him with punishment, and for- 
bidding him to appear in his presence until he 
came to acknowledge his heresy, and retract his 
opinions. 

Luther's friends were aware of the fate that 
might await him, from the example of his prede- 
cessors, who had suffered for the defence of their 
doctrines ; and they obliged him to retire secretly 
from Augsburg and return tu Saxony. 

Luther, Hnding no justice from the pope or his 
cardiiial, saw that his safety lay in following this 
advice ; but previous to his withdrawing from 
Augsburg he made a curious appeal, which 1 
believe was not altogether singular at the titat. 
He imagined Leo to be ill-informed respecting his 
principles, opinions, and conduct, and hetherefore 
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appealed /row Pope Leo ill-informed, to Pope Leo 
when he should be well-informed. 

When Cretan found that his antagonist had 
retreated, he was enraged, and wrote to the Elector 
of Saxony, who had always befriended Luther, 
exhorting him, if he regarded the good of the 
Catholio Chureh, to send the heretical monk a 
prisoner to Rome, or else to expel him from his 
dominions. But Frederic, contrary to the fears 
of Luther, and the espectationa of the Cardinal, 
continued to protect him j and, while he expressed 
the greatest reverence for the Papal See, he said 
he uould not expel Luther from Wittemberg, as 
he was Professor of that University, which must 
suller by his loss. It is believed that political 
motives solely actuated this Prince, in his conduct 
towards Luther ; but, from whatever motive it 
might flow, his protection, and the concern he 
manifested for the Reformer's safety, were doubt- 
Jess inspired bj the God who watched over and 
helped forward the great work that was going on. 

As Luther had been denounced as a heretic by 
the Court of Rome, he could have no expectation 
of being treated with much lenity, andmight justly 
fear that the Elector, a prudent and rather timid 
prince, wonld not dare to defend him, ii 
of the terrors of the Ciinrch, and the power of the 
Pope, He showed, however, no signs of neak~ 
ness or fear, but continued, more boldly than ever, 
to inveigh against the abuses of the Church ; and 
appealed from the unjust sentence of a fallible 
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man, as he affirmed the Pope, who had so preci- 
pitately condemned him, to be, tothatof a G^ieral 
Council. 

The Pope, however, issued a bull, not well 
suited to the then state of men's minds, clothed 
ii;^ all the superstition and authority of the papal 
decrees of the darkest a^es. He did not abate 
one iota of the obedience he exacted from all men, 
but required every one to submit to his infallible 
opinion, respecting the virtues of indulgences, 
under pain of the censures of the Church. 

As Luther could not assent to this doctrine, he 
was of course obnoxious to Leo's displeasure, and 
might justly dread it : but at this time it occurred 
that the Pope became engaged in political schemes, 
for the election of a German Emperor ; and hay- 
ing been all along rather stimulated to proceed 
against Luther by his adversaries, than incited to 
do so by the same dread of heresy which his 
predecessors had shown in other cases, he turned 
the more readily to a£fairs more suited to his inind 
than religious controversy, — and thus Luther was 
left unmolested for a year and a half. 

During this time his mind became more and 
more opened to the evils of popery, and from 
observing the irregular and unjust conduct of the 
Court of Rome towards himself, its abounding 
corruptions, and tenacious adherence to error, he 
became not only doubtful himself of the divine 
authority he once believed it to possess, but began 
to express his sentiments against it. . Thus^ boldJ^T 



proceeding &om one inquiry to anotlier, Lnther 
nt last began to attack the very foundations of 
the Papal Church ; and Leo, whose proceedings 
against him aeem altogether so inconsistent and 
misplaced, that even Roman Catholic historians 
cannot account for the conduct he pursued towards 
him, at last issued a buUwhich effectually defeated 
his object, promoted the Reformation, and hastened 
the downfall of a church, which men now began 
to see, ao far from being infallible, was even 
anti- scriptural. 

By this bull. Lather's works were condemned 
to bo burnt, himself excommunicated and deliTered 
to Satan for the destmctlon of his flesh, and all 
princes commanded to seize and deliver bini up to 
pnuishment, under pain of themselves meeting the 

These anathemas were in general read with more 
indignation than fear; and so far had the opinions 
of Lnther been established, and his cause be- 
friended in Germany, that in several cities the 
persons who attempted to publish Leo's bnll were 
ill'treated, and the bull itself torn and trampled 
under foot by the people. 

Luther meanwhile continued nndismayed : all 
his reverence for the papal authority was now 
done away ; the cloak that education and pre- 
judice had thrown over it, was removed by its 
own actions, and he saw in the Pope the character 
described in Scripture as that of Antichrist. He 
therefore boldly called on all Christiana Princes to 
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shake off such a degrading and tyrannoas yoke, 
and unite with him in opposing the usorpationf 
of an unscriptnral power. 

As his works had been burned at Rome, Lather, 
in retaliation, burnt the papal bull, and all the 
volumes of the canon law, at the University of 
Wittemberg, in the presence of all the professors, 
students, and a multitude of spectators : and, in 
order to justify this deed, he singled out s(Mne 
of the most extravagant expressions of the great- 
ness of the papal power, and the subordinatioB 
of all other authorities to that of the Holy See, 
and published them with a commentary on the 
impiety and danger of such doctrines. 

Things were in this state when Charles V. came 
to Germany. He was the most powerful monarch 
then in Europe, having united in his person the 
crowns of Spain, the Netherlands, and Germany, 
and consequently much seemed to depend on the 
part he took in the controversy. And soon it 
appeared, that this emperor's conduct was to 
demonstrate, that the ^' work was not of man, but 
of God." ' The first act of this emperor's admin- 
istration,' says Dr. Robertson, ^ was to appoint a 
Diet of the Empire, to be held at Worms, on the 
6th of January, 1521.' 

In his circular letters to the different princes, he 
informed them that he had called this assembly in 
order to concert the most proper measures for 
checking the progress of those new and dangerous 
opinions^ which threatened to disturb the peace 



rith at Wonas,' says the 
s such as he might 
™ard of all his labours, 



of Germany, and to overturn the religion of their 
ancestors. 

The perpefnal contests between Charles and his 
great cotemporary, Francis I. of France, made the 
latter desirous of securing the friendship of £<eo ; 
otherwise it is probable he would have been g\»d 
to protect a man who disputed the justice of that 
papal power whicli had so louj; been felt as a griev- 
ance in France. Nevertheless Luther appeared at 
the Diet of Worms, although he knew that a fate 
similar to that of Johu Huss, or Jerome of Prague, 
might probably be his. 

' The reception he met w 
historian before quoted, 
have reckoned a full r 
if vanity and the love of applause bad been the 
motives by which he was actuated. Greater crowds 
assembled to behold him than had appeared at the 
Emperor's entry. His apartments were filled with 
princes and personages of the highest rank, and 
he was treated with all the respect paid to those 
who possess the power of directing the under- 
.standings and sentiments of other men : a homage 
more sincere, as well as more flattering, than an; 
which pre-eminence in birth or condition can 
command.' 

At this Diet LutLcr showed much firmness and 
tranquillity; he owned that be had adopted in 
his writings, a strain of language too vehement 
and bitter, but he refused to retract one opinion, 
or change one sentiment, until really eonvinced 
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that he was in error. Finding him inflexible, some 
of the clergy proposed that he should be immedi- 
ately punished, after the same manner as Hnss 
at the Council of Constance. But the members 
of the Diet refused to violate the faith that had 
been pledged to Luther ; and the Emperor having 
granted to him a safe-conduct to the assembly, 
was unwilling to let the first public act of his 
reign be marked by abroach of faith and a deed of 
violence. Luther accordingly left Worms in safety, 
but a few days after, an edict was published in 
the Emperor's name, in which he was declared an 
^ obstinate and excommunicated criminal/ Princes 
were forbidden to protect him, and required to 
seize his person as soon as the term allowed him 
in his safe-conduct should expire. Luther might 
now have fallen, as so many defenders of the truth 
had already done, — ^but his life was in the hands 
of God, — He had a work for him to do, and he pre- 
served that life from the ' rage of the enemy.' A 
plan laid by his faithful friend and patron, the 
Elector of Saxony, was probably the means of 
saving the Reformer's valuable life ; though at 
the time of its accomplishment I suppose Lather 
might have thought any thing but his preservation 
was intended, if he had not been apprised of it 
previously. 

In passing a forest near Altenstein, a number 
of men in masks rushed upon him, drove away the 
persons who accompanied him, and carried Luther 
to the strong castle of Wartburg, where the Elector 
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caused him to be supplied with all he coald desire 
or want, but kept him carefnlly concealed, and 
bid bim from bis enemies for nine months. 

This place Luther called bis Fatmos, and io it 
be occupied himself, not exactly as St. John bad 
doDe, io writing the Book of the Revelation, but 
in a work which contributed more than all others 
to overthrow the dominion of popery. This was a 
translatioQ of the Bible into Gennan. In the Old 
Testament he was assisted by his friend Melanc- 
tfai», and several others ; and in the year 1530 the 
whole translation was completed, whicli is still 
aiied in the Lutheran churches of Germany. 

He also published some treatises in confutation 
of Popish doctrines, which revived his adherents, 
who bad feared he was lost to them entirely. While 
he was thus confined, the work of Reformation 
went on, and the first abolition of Romish prac- 
tices in divine service was effected by the Augus< 
tine monks of Wittemberg, who gave the cup as 
well as the bread in the Lord's Supper to the laity, 
and exploded the use of private masses. 

At this time Lutlier met a distinguished opponent 
in Henry VHI. King of England, who wrote an 
answer to one of his books, for which he received 
from the Pope the title our kings still use, — 
though now of the Reformed religion; — but Leo 
little thought Henry would so soon eontribotc 
towards that Reformation when he gave him the 
honourable title of * Defender of the Faith.' 
But as I hope presently to tell yoa something 
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of the Refarnatioii in Eng'land and Switzerland, 
1 shall not enter on that part of the subject now. 

The wars in which Charles was engaged, pre- 
vented his being able to check as he could have 
wished, the progreHS Luther was making : the 
history of this period abonnds in interest, bnt it 
is not the liislory of the emulation, the ambition 
or pride of the monarchs of this world I am to 
relate, but the history of thnt religion whicb they 
either neglected, or endeavoured to use as the 
instrument of advancing their own political 
schemes. 

One circumstance connected with the wars of 
this period, I must mention ; not that it has any 
thing to do with the history of pure religion, but 
that I cannot entirely pass over so remarkable a 
circumstance in ecclesiastical history. At the 
siege of Pampeluna, an officer named Ignatius 
Loyola was dangerously wounded, and being pre- 
vented from an attendance on military duties for a 
considerable time, found no other source of amuse- 
ment but that of perusing the lives of the Saints. 
Andbeingof anentliusiasticand ambitious turn of 
mind, he conceived the idea of rivalling these 
worihies, whom the Roman Church had canon- 
ized i and, proceeding from one step to another, 
he embarked in the most extravagant adventures, 
and pursued the wildest projects of saintly renown, 
until at lengtli he instituted the far-famed and 
powerful order of the Jesuits : ' From which,' 
■ays Dr. Robertaon, ' mankind have derived more 
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advantage, and received greater injury, than from 
any other religious fraternity.' 

During his concealment in the castle of Wart- 
burg, Luther had gained many converts to his doc- 
trines, not only in Germany, but also in England, 
France, and other places. At last, hearing of the 
improper zeal of one of these, named Carlostadius, 
an eminent person of those days, who on some 
occasions forgot both the prudence and meekness 
of true religion, he left his retreat, A. D. 1522, and 
hastened to Wittemberg to restore order, and to 
prevent the tumults which the indiscreet zeal 
of Carlostadius, in attacking Roman Catholic 
images and altars, was exciting. 

The same year Leo X. died, — of joy, say the 
French writers, at the successes of Charles, with 
whom he was in alliance. In the annals of the 
church and of the world, his name has been, and 
will be, remembered : he reached the pinnacle 
of his glory, and returned to ' his kindred dust.' 

As I think I shall have another long story to 
tell you of the Reformation in Germany, I shall 
end the present one here, having extended it as 
far as seemed proper or desirable. 
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PROGRESS OF THE RBFOAUATION IN GEBMANT. 

Pope Adrian VI. who had been very vneiqpect- 
edly called to fill the place of Leo^ was of a 
character not only totally unlike his predecessor, 
but one seemingly unsnited to the exigency of the 
times ; which called for an experienced and able 
prelate, instead of one who was a stranger to 
Rome, and destitute of those abilities which seemed 
necessary to meet the attacks now making from 
various quarters upon the Roman Church. 

Adrian knew and candidly owned the corrupted 
state of that Church. Many abominable things, 
he said, had been practised in St. Peter's chair, 
and every thing was changed for the worse ; yet 
he did not appear more inclined to favour those 
who fought against those very corruptions. His 
Nuncio, at the Diet of Nuremberg, represented 
the paramount necessity of suppressing Luther's 
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heresj by every possible me 

Ihat Luther hiraHelf mast be cut off from amaag 
the faithful, as Dathaa and Abiram had been from 
the congregation of Israel. Bat the members 
of the diet, instead of acting- with, complained 
against the Papal See ; and the Nnncio, hndiD^ 
his labours to destroy Luther and his heresy 
equally unavailing, was obliged to return un- 
auccessta}. 

The Reformers, thus mildly treated, were allowed 
to continue preaching and propag:ating the truth ; 
and Adrian, seeing the growth of Lutheranism, 
and feeling his church tottering before its pre~ 
valence, regretted the day when he was seated 
in the falling chair of St. Peter: he died, how- 
ever, very shortly, A. D. 1523 ; and his successor, 
Clement VII, was as much superior to him in 
abilities, as he was inferior in goodness of dis- 
position. 

Clement sent Campcggio, as his liegate, into 
Germany, to transact the business of another diet, 
which was again assembled at Noremberg. But 
this ended, like the preceding one, without any 
thing effectual being done. The errors that had 
crept into the chnrch were acknowledged, but not 
rectified ; and the reformers were not proceeded 
against with any increase of severity. 

In the year 1526, a revolt broke out at Ulm, in 
Snabia, from whence it spread through the pro- 
vinces of Germany, and occasioned great disorders. 
It began in provinces where the Reformatioit 
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had not reached, hut afterwards found adherents 
amoD^ some fanatics, who, I fear, '^ baye caused 
the way of truth to be evil spoken of/' Thomas 
Munzer, a violent fanatic, instigated the peaisants 
of Saxony to tbe most outrageous acts ; and 
Matthias and Brecold, leaders of a sect called 
Anabaptists, because they did not allow infants to 
he baptised, were wicked and violent men, who 
wished, like the Mahometans, to teach their faith 
by the sword. 

But all this time the Reformation advanced; 
people daily left the forms and superstitions of the 
Romish Church, and even in convents and monas- 
teries, Luther gained many converts. Monks and 
nuns, convinced that they could serve their Oo4 
as well in the discharge of the duties of life, as in 
the seclusion of a convent, left their retreats, and 
mixed again in the world. One of these nuns, 
named Catharine a Boria, was afterwards married 
to Luther I — a singular instance of a monk and 
nun becoming man and wife. 

This year, Frederic, Elector of Saxony, died, 
and his brother John succeeded ; — an open and 
zealous patron of the Reformation, willing not 
only, like his brother, to protect its leader, but 
to honour and encourage all its adherents. He 
wished to establish it universally ; and requested 
Luther and his friend Melancthon to draw up a 
form of worship and of church government, such 
as they would approve of. You may be sure 
they joyfully complied ; and thus the mass was 
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publicly aboliahed, and a refonned mode of wor- 
ship introduced, or established, in a targe divisiou 
of Germany. 

The Pope, enraged at these proceedings, made 
use of bis influenct; with Charles to induce him to 
crash the growth of Lutheraniam ; but a war ariaing 
between them, the Reformers were again left to 
preach the Gospel peaceably, and to worship as 
they pleased. 

During tills war, Rome was made tlie scene 
of greater horrors than it witnessed even in the 
earlier ages, when the Vaudals, Goths, and Huns 
sacked and desolated the ' Mistress of the world.' 
Charles V. dared to make war against His Holi- 
uess the Pope ; bis general, Bourbon, took Rome, 
and the armies under his command acted with 
greater cruelty and barbarism, than ttfe wildest 
heathens had shown. During the attack, the Pope 
was engaged at the high altar in St. Peter's 
chnrch, offering prayers for the victory ; but his 
prayers were unavailing ; Rome was taken, and 
he made a prisoner. Europe was astonished at 
seeing his sacred person tbua disrespectfully 
treated ; and Charles, fearing the horror and in- 
dignation that his impiety would excite, while he 
really rejoiced at his saccess, pretended ignorance 
of Bourbon's designs, put himself and his court 
into mourning for the afflictions of the Holy See, 
which he himself had caused, and ordered prayers 
to be offered and processions to be made through- 
out Spain for the recovery of the Pope's liberty, 
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which it was in his own power to give him when 
he pleased. 

Peace being soon made, and the Pope restored 
to liberty, Charles again tamed his attention to 
the business of the Reformation, and called another 
council ; and, while, feeling the danger and diffi- 
culty of suppressing a religion now so deeply 
rooted in his dominions, he was obliged to promise 
Clement, that if gentle measures would not sne- 
ceed, he would take up arms against the enemies 
of the faith. 

The Reformers began now to be distinguiriied 
'by the appellation of Protestants, which arose 
from their protesting against the decree issued 
concerning Luther by the Diet of Worms. The 
Protestant body, finding the edicts now framed 
against them threatened a persecution, assembled 
together at Smalkalde, and formed a league for 
their mutual safety, uniting the Protestant States 
and Princes in a confederacy for their self-defence. 
Charles was soon convinced of the impropriety 
of pushing matters to an extremity with the 
Protestants ; and a threatened invasion of the 
Turks, under their Sultan, Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent, made him desirous of not only avoiding a 
rupture with them, but of securing the co-opera- 
tion of so large a body of his subjects in the 
approaching war. The Protestants seized this 
favourable opportunity of making terms for them- 
selves ; and a treaty was agreed on, by which they 
engaged to assist the Emperor against the Turks, 




and obtained without difficulty all tbe immunities 
the; required from birn. 

At the Gommencemeot of the cfUQpaign against 
the Turks, the Elector of Saxony died ; but the 
Protestant party found a atill more zealous friend 
in hia son, who embraced the Protestant cause 
with all tlie ardour of youth, and, I trust, with 
the sincerity of convictioD. 

After the retreat of the Turks, the German 
Protestants found they were still to contend 
with much opposition: Clement complained of the 
faTour shown them by Charles, and councils 
were again held and dismissed without anything 
being effected. This Pope died A, D. 1534, and 
was succeeded by Paul 111. 

In the time of war, when their assistance was 
needed, Charles was obliged to sooth and favour 
his Protestant subjects, but the hour of necessity 
passed, he again wished to crush them. The 
, famous council of Trent favoured his wishes in 
the present instance, and its proceedings were 
bat preliminary to the measures that were directed 
against them soon afterwards. 

Before the calamities that were thus brought 
npon the Protestants had commenced, Martin 
Luther was taken to his peaceful home, where 
no storm that blows over the troubled waters 
of this earth ever disturbs the ' rest that remaineth 
for the people of God,' On the 18th of February, 
1546, this great man, and faithful labourer in 
the vineyard of his Lord, left the scene of his 
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labours, after a few hoars' illness. You have, I 
believe, read his life, and as I do not wish to 
repeat thing^s with which you are already well 
acquainted, I shall not dwell long upon his 
character. 

Luther was a man, and therefore he could not 
be perfect ; his enemies have slandered him, bat 
could not prove the things laid to his charge. 
His temper was warm, and led him to express 
himself in warm and vehement language ; and 
some remaining vestiges of popery appear in the 
view he took of the nature of the sacrament 
of our Lord's Supper, and the manner in which 
he opposed those who differed from him. Bat 
he was raised up ^to accomplish a mighty work, 
he seems ope whom the Lord held by the hand,^ 
saying, ** Fear not, I am with thee." That boldness 
and warmth of temper were fitted to the work 
the Spirit of God designed him to carry on; 
his friend Melancthon was by nature a different 
character ; gentle, elegant, and accommodating, 
had he carried on the work of Reformation . 
unaided by Luther's bolder spirit, it is more 
than probable it would have stopped short in the 
bud. The boldness, the intrepidity, and roughness 
of Luther, contributed to the success of whatever 
he undertook, and to all eternity thousands and 
tens of thousands will have cause to bless the 
God who raised him up to free his church from 
the delusions of popery, and turn them from vain 
observances, or vile inventions to ^' behold th^ 



Lamb of God, who takeih away the 

Luther, cotnpariog Melanctlion and himself, 
says, ' I am a rough controversialist ; I civar tbe 
ground, pull up tlie weeds, fill up ditches, and 
smooth roads. But to build, to plant, to sow, to 
water, to adorn the couutry, belongs, b; the p'ace 
of God, to Philip Melancthon.' 

Tbe Council of Trent, so famous in ecclesiastical 
history, was held January 1S4< 
only forty prelates in atteadance, but these pre- 
tended to represent the Holy Catholic Church 
universal, and proceeded to pronounce ' infallible ' 
decisions on the doctrines of Christianity. The 
hrst decree of this council, so often referred to 
in all controveraies between the Protestant and 
Romish Churches, was such as showed the Pro- 
testants of those days, that all tbeir doctrines 
would be condemned. It was decreed by the 
Council of Trent, that ' the books called Apocry- 
phal, are of equal authority with those received 
by the Jews and primitive Christians into the 
sacred canon : that the traditions handed down 
from the apostolic age, and preserved iu the 
church, are entitled to as much rej^ard as the 
doctrines and precepts which the inspired authoM 
have committed to writing: and against all who 
denied this, anathemas were denounced in tho 
name and by the authority of the Holy Ghost. 

The fears of the Protestants respecting the 
results of this council were confinned by the 
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treatment of the Archbishop of Cologne, ,who 
withoat being charged with any crime bat that 
of fayoaring Protestantism, was depiived of his 
dignity, excommunicated, and his subjects ab- 
solyed from their allegiance. And their fears 
were not misplaced. Charles, freed from the 
invasions of the Turks and secure of the Pope's 
assistance, now came boldly forward against 
them. But though he prepared to subdue Pro- 
testants by arms, he adopted a course of deep 
duplicity; far from making religion the cause 
of this civil war, he pretended that he did not 
desire to encroach on their religious liberties, but 
was obliged to repress the insolence of persons 
who had despised the imperial dignity; by this 
means he obtained the assistance of some states 
and cities that would not have joined him against 
the Protestant religion. 

In this manner perhaps it was that he gained a 
Protestant to his side, Maurice, Duke of Saxony. 
But whatever induced this Maurice first to listen 
to his proposals, he gave evidence afterwards of a 
most dishonorable intention, though he might at 
first have been duped by the promises of Charles. 
No man of any moral principle could accept, as 
Maurice did, of the territories of his own father- 
in-law, the Elector of Saxony, as the hire of his 
services. The Protestants now seeing their foes 
in arms, and their friends in league with them, 
were obliged to take arms too, and speedily called 
together an army of eighty-five thousand men 4 
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Bat with all thia force, which the Emperor was at 
lirst unable to cope with, the Piotestanta hesitated, 
appeared timid aod doabtful. and at last wrote to 
Charles Tindicatiag their own conduct. Indeed 
we might perhaps trace in their conduct the 
hesitation that would perlcx Christiana driven to 
rise in arms against their lawful sovereign, though 
in defence of liieir liberties, their religion, their 
lives, every thing, in short, that is dear, or ought 
to be dear to men. 

In answer to the address of the Protestant body, 
Charles only published the ban of the empire 
against the Elector of Saxony and tlie Landgrave 
of Hesse ; and being shortly joined by the Pope's 
troops, he attacked the Protestants, took their 
cities, and with the assistance of Maurice, entirely 
defeated them. The Elector of Saxony was taken 
prisoner, and his electorate gircn to Maurice ; 
the Landgrave of Hesse was barbarously treated, 
and placed in confinement; the Emperor cruelly 
carrying him and the Elector about as trophies 
of bis triumph. 

Maurice, having in the beginning of this war, 
been deceived by the Emperor, before its termina- 
tion elTectually deceived him in his turn ; he found 
that notwithstanding all his promises Charles was 
bent on establishing the Romisli religion again 
throughout Germany, and on acquiring and 
taining absolute power: he therefor^ determined 
to use the ascendancy he had acquired 
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his country from oppression, and tree the captire 
LandgrtLYey at whose treatment he had heen indig- 
nant. With these projects he collected secretly a 
strong force, laid all his plans with profound dis- 
simulation and entered into a negotiation with 
Henry, King of France (who was persecuting his 
own Protestant subjects,) to assist him in defending 
and liberating the Protestants of Germany. Henry 
through political motives lent his hand to the cause 
of God, and by the united powers of Protestants 
and Romanists, Charles was reduced to conclude 
the famous treaty of Passau, which finally esta- 
blished the reformed religion in Germany. 

The articles of this treaty, which principally 
afi*ected the Protestants, were, first. That a diet 
should be held within six months to determine on 
the most efiectual method of preventing for the 
future all disputes and dissensions about religion ; 
That the Protestants meantime should, be allowed 
the free and undisturbed exercise of their religion, 
That the Protestants should be admitted, as well 
as Catholics, to sit as judges in the court; and 
lastly, that if the appointed diet be unable to 
terminate the disputes with regard to religion, 
the stipulations of the treaty of Passau, in behalf 
of the Protestants, should continue for ever in 
full force.' 

^ Such,' says that excellent historian Robertson, 
* was the memorable treaty of Passau,' which over- 
turned all Charles's ambitious projects* ' Maurice,' 



be adds, ' reaped all Ihe glory of liaving' concerted 
and completed thia uDexpccted revolution. It ia 
a singular circumstance that the Reformation 
should be indebted for its security and establiab- 
mont, to the same hand that had brought it to 
Ibe brink of destruction ; and that both events 
should be accumpliahed by the same acts of diasi- 

It is no less remarkable that the French king, 
a monarch zeajons for the Catholic faith, should 
employ his power to protect tbe Reformation in 
Germany, at the very time when he was perse- 
cuting his own Protestant subjects with all the 
liercencss of bigotry ; and that the league for this 
purpose should be negotiated and signed by a 
Roman Catholic bishop. So wonderfully doth 
the wisdom of God superintend and regulate the 
caprice of human passions, and render them sub- 
servient towards the accomplishment of His own 
purposes. 

I hope that in this rapid sketch of the progress 
of the Reformation in Germany, you have seen and 
admired the wonderful wisdom of that overruling 
Providence. Believe me you will lose much of the 
usefulness of all history, unless you learn to trace 
in all things the movements of His hand who 
" mieth unlo the ends of the earth," and " orderetli 
all things after the good pleasure of His will," 
Instruments men would reject with 
abhorrence are made use of by Him in the fur- 
therance of his work ; the establishment of the 
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Reformation, to which Europe owes much of its 
present civilization, liberty, happiness, and pare 
Christianity, was effected by persons we would 
have deemed most unlikely : and in every step 
of its progress we may discover the proofs of 
that truth, ' The hearts of all men are in the 
hands of the Lord.' 



CENTURY XVI. 



In the history of the Reformation, Switserland I 
holds the next piace to Germany, in importance ' 
and in order. ' The two grand instruments of the 
Reformation on the Continent, dnring this period,' 
says Milner, ' were undoubtedly Zuin^Ie and 
Lather.' But though cotemporariea in the work, 
it has always been a disputed point, — whether 
the Swiss, or the German Reformer first began. 
Historians differ on this subject, according per- 
haps to their prejudices; and I do not think it 
of any consequence to endeavour to collect their 
opinions for you. It seems to me, (and I think 
Milner agrees in that opinion,) that Zuinglins, 
thongh as early, or earlier, convinced of the errors 
of Popery as Luther, did not attack them with the 
same daring hand, until that great man led the 
way. However, I shall now try to give yon a 
account of his proceedings, without dwelltag ] 
longer on a point so immaterial. 
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At the commencement of the Sixteenth Century, 
Switzerland, like the rest of Europe, was sunk in 
superstition, and seems to have been pre-eminent 
in ignorance and vice. Clergy and people were 
alike ignorant and immoral ; the Bible was a book 
almost unknown to either ; and though renowned 
for their love of freedom, the Swiss were held in 
the strongest chains of Papal tyranny. About the 
same time that Tetzel promulgated indulgences in 
Germany, Samson, a Franciscan, followed the 
same yile scheme of extortion, with the same 
indiscreet rapacity, in Switzerland. Nay, in some 
respects, his impudence seems to have surpassed 
that of the Dominican. The poor ignorant Swiss 
listened and believed, and flocked round him to 
obtain the blessings he promised ; but fearing that 
the most they could give for the redemption of their 
souls or those of their departed friends would 
not be much, he called on the rich to come first, 
who could buy saWation at a more costly price, — 
promising that the poor should be attended to 
afterwards. How admirably opposed was the 
preaching of indulgences to the preaching of the 
Gospel of Salvation ! — " To the poor is the GosfSel 
preached,'^ says our Lord. 

The Franciscans, however, met the same oppo- 
sition in the prosecution of this iniquitous traffic 
in Switzerland, that the Dominicans did in Ger- 
many. Zuinglius, like Luther, had read the 
Bible ; he knew that such things had no foun- 
dation there, but were destructive of men's souLs^ 



and opposed to the Gospel of Christ 
talions, hi.q preachiag, and warnings hud a good 
effect in Zarich, and the minister of papal fraud 
was not only expelled from that city, but obliged 
to quit Switzerland altogether. Zuingliua had 
not to contend with the obstacles that Luther had, 
and he advanced with boldness and rapidity in the 
work of reformation. As the opinions of Luther 
had circulated so qnicklj in Germany, the adver- 
saries of Zuinglins represented to the Bishop 
of Constance the propriety of putting a stop to 
tbose of this reformer in time. A meeting was 
accordingly held, in which his enemies, aware 
perhaps of the sentiments of the people, diligently 
avoided all discussion on controverted points : at 
length the worship paid by Roman Catholics to 
the Virgin Mary was discussed, and led to a 
debate, in which Zuinglius, by adhering to Scrip- 
ture, confounded bis opponents, and the conclusion 
was, that the council passed a decree, allowing 
him free liberty to preach the Gospel, as he had 
done, and granting the pastors of Zurich authority 
to talie the Scriptures only as the foundation 
of their discourses. 

The Reformation thus begun at Zurich, meeting 
none of the obstacles it did in Germany, spread 
rapidly. Numbers, at the conference I have men- 
tioued, became converts to the opinions of Zuin- 
glius, and forsook the Romish faith. And though it 
met with some enemies, yet the protection afforded 
to Zuinglius by the Civil Government, contributed 
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to shield him and his followers from the eensores 
of the Ecclesiastical. 

Zningiiiis had made himself many enemies by 
persuading the Canton of Zurich not to join the 
other Cantons in assisting Francis I. against the 
Emperor of Germany : and as Francis had been 
defeated, and the Swiss consequently safferers by 
their alliance with him, they were greatly irritated at 
this, and resisted the promulgation of the reformed 
doctrines ; so that they were confined principally 
to Zurich, and some places in its yicinily. 

The peace which had prevailed between the 
parties was interrupted by the zeal of some of the 
reformed citizens of Zurich, who tore down a 
crucifix from the gate of the city; the judges 
appointed to try these offenders were divided in 
their opinions, some thinking that death, and others 
a slight punishment, ought to be the penalty of 
such a transgression. This led to a conference re- 
specting image worship, and the observance of the 
mass. The bishop of Constance was the only 
person who defended the doctrine of the mass, 
and he was so ably answered by Zuinglius that 
the mass and the worship of images were abolished 
by order, A. D. 1 524. Pictures and statues were 
taken from churches and burned, images were 
broken, and some disputes respecting the nature 
of the Lord's Supper, alone prevented the abolition 
of the doctrine of the mass. 

These vigorous proceedings against popery in 
the canton of Zurich alarmed all the odiers, and 
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fliey entered into a mutual compEtct never to atlow 
the establishment of the new faith in Switzerland- 
Thia GOnfederacj threatened a persecation, and 
the council of Zurich saw some danger of heing 
obliged to defend their religion by arms. 

The enmity of the Komish cantons against the 
reformers was displayed in their crnel treatment 
iif a man named Wirth, who was bailiff of the 
villnge of Stammheim, which had thrown off the 
papal yoke : and not only so, but disowned their 
allegiance to their tutelar saint, whose imngcs and 
pictorea they had destroyed. Wirth wag accused 
of this crime, and proceeded against by the grand 
bailiff of Thnrgau, who not bein^ able to ap- 
prehend him, seized the pastor of a neighbouring 
town during the night, and carried him away. 
The people flew to his rescue, and enraged at 
his being detained, set fire to a convent, which 
was burnt to ashes. The cantons would at once 
liave proceeded to destroy the guilty village and 
town, but the council of Zurich requested to try 
Wirth and his sons themselves, promising, if found 
guilty, they should be punished ; they were ac- 
cordingly tried and satisfactorily proved their 
innocence, but their cantons still insisted on their 
being delivered up, and though Zningiius opposed 
this measure as nnjnst and ungenerous, the 
council gave up Wirlh and his sons, who were 
tlirown into a dungeon, tortured, and at last put 

Meantime the reformation spread, and the 
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surrounding districts as well as Zurich, advanced 
in its doctrines ; the mass, one of the ground- 
works of popery, was abolished, and the sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper celebrated in the original 
way. As was the case in Grermany, the convents 
were deserted, or changed into hospitals, the 
mendicant orders were suppressed, and a college 
was established where the study of the scriptures 
was the principal object. 

The Swiss reformers however met much dis- 
turbance from the fanatic and outrageous sect 
of the Anabaptists. As all the great reformers 
have been charged with something wrong, so is 
Zuinglius in his conduct towards them ; certainly 
theirs was dreadful, but perhaps his might have 
been milder. 

The reformation had now spread through the 
cantons of Basil, Bern, Appensel, St. Gall, and 
Schaffhausen ; and the popish cantons fearing for 
their superstitions, appointed a council to be held 
at Baden, where they ordered Zuinglius to appear. 
The council of Zurich had good reason to believe 
that such a termination might be expected as that 
of Constance, where Huss and Jerome suffered, 
and they refused to allow their reformer to go 
there. At this meeting Zuinglius and his followers 
were excommunicated, and his books ordered to 
be burnt. 

The cantons of Lucerne, Uri, Schwitz, Under- 
walden, and Zug, entered into an agreement 
upon oath, to protect popery and prevent the 




reformation. But iiow vain is the 
opposition, when the ri£;ht hand of the Lord 
lifted up, nnd His word has gone forth, saying, 
through the dark places of the earth, " Let there 
be light." 

Every tiling now seemed to tlireatco an open 
rupture between the reformed and popish cantons ; 
one of the ministers of tJie former was put to death 
by the latter, and they gave further evidence of 
their intentions by formingatreaty with Ferdinand, 
the brother of Charles V. for the defence of the 
Roman Catholic religion. Open war was, however, 
delayed for a time by the treaty of Cappel, by 
which the friends of the reformation were in some 
measure protected, and the alliance with Ferdinand 
renounced by the Roman Catholic cantons. 

It is lamentable that frequently while the Charcb 
of God has fightings without to contend with, 
fightings within should also distract its peace. 
Yet so we have seen it ; for the greatest and best 
members of that church were but men, encoin-- 
passed with infirmity, and liable to error. Did 
we always bear this in mind, we should not so 
often hear the pure, and holy, and peaceable re- 
ligion of Jesus blamed for the actions, the tempers, 
or.tliB faults, of its professors. 

There was but one point of doctrine that divided 
the German and Sitisa reformers ; this was respect- 
ing the sacrament. Lather, as I think I before 
told you, retained so much of the remnants of 
popish error, as to believe that the body and blood 
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of Cbriat were actually present in the bread and 
wine ; Zuinglius held conecter views ; a. long 
and obstinate contiwersf followed, during whicit 
Luther bas been macli blamed for beat and as- 
perity ; and his usual firmness of character, which, 
when exerted against superstition and error, vat 
worthy of admiration, in this appeared more deserv- 
ing of blame, as a degree of unchristian obstinacy 
and pride, that would refuse to give the right 
hand of fellowship to those who hold the same 
pure faith with himself, because they differed in 
lesser matters. 

While this discussion was going on, the Roman 
Catholic cantons were devising measures for the 
destruction of that reformation, a. disputed point 
in the doctrines of which occupied its two great 
leaders. War was soon declared : the Protestants, 
who had collected but a small body of men, were 
attacked at Cappel, and the senate of Zurich 
dispatched a party to assist them, which Zuingltus 
himself attended. It seems a strange thing for a 
minister of Christ to go out to battle, but the his- 
torians say that he only acted consistently with the 
custom of bis country ; for in Switzerland every 
youth is trained to arms, and must indiscriminately 
take the Geld in cases of necessity. However this 
may be, the words of our Lord to Peter seemed in 
this case to be fulfilled, and he who took the sword, 
in defence of the religion he taught, perished <by 
the sword. The Protestant army was defeated, uid 
Zuinglios slain. ' His body having been fomu} 



atADtli; die slain, was insnlted and burnt to ashes 
Ly the Papists.' This was a sore afHictiou to the 
Protestants, and caused the death of a good and 
highly Hseful man, who was the greatest friend 
□f Zninglius, and had assisted him in efTectiDg 
the reformation in Switzerland ; his name was 
(Ecolampadius, and the aecount of his death is 
very beaatifnl.— ' 1 will tell yon news,' said he to 
a friend, who came to see him on his death-bed, 
' I shall soon he with Christ my Lord.' Then, 
putting his hand upon his breast, he said, ' Hen; 
is abundance of light.' 

Concerning the latter end of Zuinglius, it is 
said, that, when wounded and struck to the gronnd, 
he exclaimed, ' They can kill the body, but they 
cannot kill the soul.' His death took place 
A. D. 1531. 

Popery now seemed to triumph, and appeared 
likely again to spread its banefulinUnenceover all 
Switzerland ; but hy the energies of the men who 
SQCceeded Zuinglius and (Ecolampadius, the 
reformed religion was again revived. The Lord 
watched over his work, and kept His vineyard 
there, and none were allowed to tread it under 
foot, to break down Its hedges, or to lessen its 
boundaries. Tranquillity was restored, and the 
Protestant religion established in the reformed, . 
and tolerated in the popish cantons. 

The religion of Switzerland still continues to be 
partly Protestant and partly Roman Catholic. 
The difference between the reformed and popish 
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cantons strikes all idio visit that romantic country ; 
and might oonTince an unprejudiced observer 
of the benefits the Reformation brought in its 
train. If ever you visit Switzerland, I hope 
you will bear in mind something of its ecclesi- 
astical histoiy ; and seeing for yourselves the state 
of things at present, will, from its snow-clad 
heights, or its beauteous vallies, let the prayer 
of your hearts ascend to the God of Nature and 
of Grace, ^at the Sun of Righteousness may 
arise upon those whose minds are still involved in 
the gloomy shades of error. 
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CONTINUED. 



REFORMATION IN 6XNEVA. 

Geneva is a place the name of which has become 
familiar to you, and I think yon will find its 
ecclesiastical hiistory interesting. You have 
listened to affecting stories of its present state, 
and you have lately felt interested for some dear 
servants of Christ, who have suffered many things 
there for the truth's sake. Geneva has long been a 
celebrated place : the beauty of its situation, its 
far-famed lake, and the literary and remarkable 
characters who have made it, at various periods, 
their residence, have long raised it to celebrity ; 
but, to the historian of the Church of Christ, no- 
thing gives it so much pre-eminence, as its having 
been the scene of Calvin's ministry and labours. 

Two Frenchmen, Farel and Viret, commenced 
preaching at Geneva the doctrines of the 
Reformation, A. D. 1530. They were, however, 
driven from Geneva, as they had been from 
France, for exposing the errors of Popery ; but 

p 3 
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were recalled in the year 1534, when the inhabit- 
ants renounced the authority of their bishop, 
who had ruled over them as the representatiTe 
of the Duke of Savoy, to whom Creneva was 
then subject. With the expulsion of the bishop 
was joined the speedy abolition of Popery in 
Geneva ; but it then seemed much in the situation 
of the island that so lately cast away its godsr 
and waited for a new religion. The religion 
they wished for, was indeed among them; but 
nothing was organized, established^ or determined. 
It was at this period that the famous John Calvin, 
who was travelling through it, was induced by the 
intreaties of the Reformers and inhabitants to stop 
there, and assist in establishing the reformed 
religion. 

This celebrated man was a native of Nogou, a 
town of Picardy in France. He was designed for 
a minister of the Roman Catholic Church, but hiA 
father considered the profession of the law more 
favourable to the exertion of his abilities, and 
Calvin, who had learned to dislike the supersti- 
tions of that church, was glad to avoid entering 
its service. It seems that a relation of his, who 
was a pastor among the Waldenses, had been 
instrumental in opening his eyes to its errors, and 
also in leading him to search the scriptures i'or 
a. knowledge of truth. France, and even Paris, 
abounded with Protestants at that time, but 
Calvin escaped with difficulty from the persecu- 
tion& of Francia I.. In answer to one of tbis kiogfs 
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charges, he published, thongU only twenty-five 
years of age, a work, entitled ' The Institutions 
of the Christian religion,' which has ever since 
been considered one of the greatest works of the 

Calrin fonnd it much easier to persuade the 
people to give up a religion tliat subsisted more 
in name than in power, than to persuade them 
to settle all religious disputes, and submit to 
church discipline. Calvin and Farel were 
banished from Geneva, till the end of the year 
1S41, when the Geneyese once more prayed them 
to return, and in a short time the church there rose 
to a pitch of Christian glorf that surpassed all 
others : and enjoyed peace, while they were con- 
fused or persecuted. Nor was their kiudness and 
Christian love less exemplary than their other 
graces ; refugees froni the alllicted churches were 
invited to Gcneya, and treated with the greatest 
kindness. 

After Luther's death Calvin seemed not only to 
stand at the head of the Genevan church, but at 
the head of the Reformation generally ; and the 
doctrines of the Scriptures became daily better 
known and better understood. He entertained 
more scriptural views of the nature of the Lord's 
Snppcr than Luther had done, and bis opinion be- 
came the prevailing one inthe Reformed Chnrcbes. 

One dark elond has been said to rest upon 
the memory of this great Reformer ; his quarrel 
with, and treatment of, Seivetus. I remember 
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iDfRclf, wbro very young, ooapUiiff witli tbe name 
of Calvin all that was violent, nnamiable, and un- 
christian, merely from hnving heard this circum- 
atance related by one who was not an admirer of that 
Reformer, and it gave me a prejudice against 
the name, before I understood tbe facts of tlie case. 
1 shall endeavour to toll yon this story fairly, for 
did you hear it as 1 have done troEti those who dis- 
liked the doctrines of Calvin, itwould, 1 dare say, 
give yoD the same prejudice I then received. 

Calvin is aecused of beiog guilty of the death 
of Sorvetns, on account of personal enmity ; now 
1 mnsttelt you that Calvin seems to have been in no 
way concerned in tlie death of Servetus. He was 
a horrid and blasphemous heretic, who had been 
sentenced by the Roman Catholics to be burned for 
bis orroneous doctriuos j be btasplicmed the Trinity 
ill a shocking way, and persisting in maintaining 
and publishing his errors, be was warned of the 
custom which then prevailed, of puuisbing heretics 
with death, The laws of Geneva in particular 
maintained this point, and by them Servetus was 
condemned to be burne-d. 1 am sorry to write the 
word,— sorry to have to put down such a dark spot 
on the records of a Christian cbarcb ; but in tbe 
practice of the times, and in the example of the 
Romish Church, lies the only excuse 1 can make 
for it. The mild and gentle Melancthon approved 
of the fete of Servetus, aud expressed his surprbe 
that any should condemn it. Many, nay, all, would 
aondemn it now, but let us judge without prejudice. 
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and we shall find escuBea for it in tbe conditioD 
of society, and the prevalence of the practice to- 
wards all heretics. Cakin, so far from procuring 
the death of Servetus, seems to hare pleaded for 
bis life, or at least for the mitigation of hlB 
punisbinent ; and notwithstanding the odium un- 
deservedly cast upon it by this transaction, tbft 
name of Calvin will ever be grent in the Protestaitt 
Church ; wtiich by his means was establiahed, not 
only at Geneva, but in many countries of Earope. 
But perhaps you can form a better opinion of 
Calvin from his death than from any a 
can now give you of bis life. I iind a noticrf 
of this in Fry's Church History, which appears ao" 
concise and beautiful that 1 shall copy it for you. 
" After a life of incessant lahonr in tie cause 
of religion, this p-eat reformer died in his fifty- 
fifth year. His vigour of mind continued to the 
last. When he was urged to relax in his duties, 
his reply was, ' Would you have me be idle when 
my Master is coming J ' At the same time, his 
feeble body had to sustain a complication of the 
most painful and distressing disorders to which 
the human frame is subject. The exclamation, 
' Lord liow long ! ' would often be wrung from 
him through the sense of his sufferings. Hearing, 
a few days before liis death, that Virct, in his old 
age, was undertaking a Journey to see him, he 
wrote to beg him to desist. ' 1 draw my breath with 
difficulty, expecting coutinuaUy that it will fail. 
It is enough tliat;to Christ I live and die, who, W 
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those that are His^ is given in life, and in death-/ 
His last days he seemed to spend in almost con- 
tinaal prayer. Of his hodily organs, all affected 
with disease, his clear, bright, shining eye, lifted 
towards the heavens, could alone express the ardour 
of his soul. In the midst of his pains he feebly 
uttered, ' I held my tongue, O Lord, for it was thy 
doing.' Beza, (an eminent character of those times,) 
who was with him, heard him say, ' Thou, Lord, 
hast bruised me, but it is quite enough for me that 
this is thy hand.' His final dismissal was most 
easy and peaceful^ like one who quietly fell 
asleep. Not even a heavier breathing indicated 
the departure of his happy spirit.'' 

The body of this great Reformer was interred in 
the common burying-ground of Geneva, A. D. 
1564. The Genevese sorrowed as those whose 
master had been ' taken from their head.' Long 
after his death the Genevan Church shone in the 
light of gospel truth, and the pure doctrines 
of evangelical religion were held in it, and dis- 
pensed from it. But now the sacred fire upon it» 
altars has gone out, or burns dimly indeed, and 
if ever it shoots into a flame, the cold waters 
of persecution quickly extinguish it. Arianism, 
that scourge of Christ's church, now prevails in Ge- 
neva : and not only the doctrines of their Reformer, 
but the doctrines of the Bible, are rejected, nay, 
insulted, in that once Christian place. The divi- 
nity of our Lord is denied : salvation through his 
blood rejected, or, horrid to repeat, ridiculed : 
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justification through faith in Him, and sanctifica- 
tion by His Spirit, forbidden to be once named in, 
the churches. Morality, even such as the world 
acknowledges, is at as low an ebb as Christianity, 
The Sabbath is spent in idleness, revelries, and. 
vice ; the name of God is blasphemed ; and Geneva 
has exhibited scenes as revolting to the moralist 
as to the Christian. Alas ! how has Geneva fallen ! 
Who that has heard of her past glory, who that 
has seen her present state, would not long and 
pray for the up-raising of another Calvin's spirit, 
to restore her, through a blessing from on high, 
to the place from whence she has fallen. Oh that, 
ere it be too late, Geneva may '' remember from^ 
whence she has fallen, and repent, and do the 
former works." 
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RfeFOItMATION IN FRANCE. 

The doctrines of the Reformation found their 
way, niore or less, through most of the coantries 
of Europe, and every ^here met with those who 
willingly cast away the yoke of Papal bondage, 
and rejoiced in that '' liberty wherewith Christ 
maketh His people free/' In France, these doc- 
trines found many converts, and to such a length 
had the Reformation been carried there, that it 
is said that at one time the half of France was 
Protestant. And if the blood of the martyrs be 
indeed the seed of the church, it were no marvel 
if the church there was large. 

The conduct of Francis I. towards his Protestant 
subjects varied according to circumstances : atone 
time he protected, at another cruelly persecuted 
them. The history of the French Protestants is 
long and very interesting, but I can do little more 
than relate the leading heads of their story, with 
which I hope you will one day be better ac- 
quainted. During the reign of Francis, many 




martyrs suffered, chiefly at Metz, Bonrdeaux, 
Rouen, Meaux, Toulouse, and Paris. He died 
in 1517, and was aucceeded by Henr; II. a zealous 
bigot, and a cruel persecutor ; — characters that we 
have generally seen go together. This monarch 
declared it his intention to root out heresy by 
violence ; and his reign dismiaaed a large body 
of martyrs to leeeiTe the crown of life, which Paal 
believed Christ had laid up, not only for him, but 
also " for ail those who love his appearing." At the 
coronation of the Queen, this inhuman prince 
burned to death a number of Protestants, and 
enjoyed the spectacle. Going into the Parliament 
of Paris, when the subject of heresy was debating, 
Henry heard two caunscllors speak a few words 
in favour of the Reformers, and instantly ordered 
them to be apprehended, and proceeded against. 
declaring he would 'see their execution,' But 
before that day arrived, the eye that would have 
looked with delight on the martyrs' sufferings, 
was closed in death. Henry received a wound in 
the eye. in a tournanient, while the trial of these 
counsellors was going on, of which he died, 
A. D. 1557. 

Francis II. who succeeded him, is known as the 
husband of Mary Stuart, the uufortnnate Queen 
of Scots. He only lived to the end of the next 
year, and then left the throne to his brother, the 
infamous Charles IX. and the chief govemmeot 
to bis mother, the inhuman and unfeniinine Ca- 
therine of Mediois, who had assumed the chief 
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authority in the kingdom. Two partie. 
peared in France, which excited endless c 
tiona, and involved the coautiy in civil war : 
these were the Guises and tlie Bourbons, — names 
well known in French history. The Guises were 
noted enemies to the Reformed, as tlie Protestants 
in France were called, and the Bourbons were ag 
friendly towards them. The French Protestants 
Ibus bctame a political party, and the circum- 
stance was ruinous to them. 

The French Protestants are best known at this 
period of their history by the name of Huguenots, 
which their enemies bestowed on them through 
contempt : tbcy had, however, become a very 
considerable and important body, having been 
Joined by some of tlic first people in France : 
among whom were Antony Bourbon, King of Na- 
varre ; his brother the Prince of Cond£ ; Cardinal 
Chatillon, and Admiral Coligny ; names which 
must cause the Roman Catholics of France to 
blush, and the Protestant while he sighs for their 
fate, to glory in their cause. 

The enmity of the Duke of Guise and the 
Queen mother, to the Huguenots, produced a 
civil war; the latter headed by the Prince of 
Cond£ were defeated in an engagement that took 
place between the parties, and the Prince taken 
prisoner ; soon after this the Duke of Guise wai 
assassinated, and thus the Protestant cause revived 
for a little by being delivered &om their malignant 
enemy. In a short time, however, war was 
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aRain renewed, the Prince of Cond6 again taken 
prisoner, and murdered in cold blood. But not 
subdued, the Protestants, still Telying- on the help 
of the Lord againat the might;, assembled under 
the brave and good Coli^y, and refusing to 
aobmit to the slaver; of popish thraldom, advanced 
with him to besiege Paris ; and so far intimidated 
their adversaries, that they obtained a fair and 
hononrable peace, granting them their privileges 
as subjects, and the exercise of their religion ea 



On tbe conclusion of this peace, the; were 
treated with every mark of respect and kindnessi 
Admiral Coligny was received at court, and all 
seemed to promise peace and security. An 
occasion soon olTered for inviting to Paris all the 
principal persons among the Protestants. This 
was the marriage of the young King of Navarre, 
afterwards the great Henry IV. and the sister 
of the French King. Tlie good old Queen, his 
mother, who had long been a tried friend of the 
Protestant cause, likewise repaired to Paris, 
but died on tbe way, and escaped from the 
wrath of man to the enjoyment of the Saviour. 
Some time after, Coligny was wounded while 
walking in the street ; this was the only instance 
of enmity shown to the Protestants, and it alarmed 
Ihcm a little ; but the King paid the wounded 
Admiral a visit, and expressed the greatest regret 
and commiseration : ' You,' he said, ' have re- 
ceived the wound, but it is I who suffer.' Sscb 
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an expression might perbaps have led him to 
doubt the sincerity of the speaker, but an honest 
man Is always the IsAt to suspect others. I can 
hardly bear to tell you thai men could be ^Ity 
of such horrid deceit, for 1 know yon vill be 
shacked at hearing, that that very night a coaocil 
was held for a massacre of all the Protestants I 

Finding open arms unsuccessful to sabdae so 
large a body, who were resolved, with the assistance 
of their God, to defend their religious liberties, 
the French court had recourse to a plan of treachery, 
the most diabalical, I canuotliut think, that CTer 
entered the mind of man. 

In all the annals of Pagan persecution there is 
nothing to surpass it ; and fain would every friend 
to humanity hope, that in the annals of the world, 
nothing will again be found to equal it. 

On Saint Bartholomew's eve, at the hour 
of midnight, a bell near the Louvre tolled by 
appointment the knell of the Protestants, who 
had been thus congregated in Paris. At this 
signal the work of death commenced, and was 
carried on for five days I 

The house of Admiral Coligny was first at- 
tacked ; he met the assassins on the staircase, 
and bid them respect his grey hairs, nor stain 
them with blood. But they plunged their swords 
into his broast, and threw his murdered body 
from the itindow, where the Duke of Guise and 
the Count D'Angouldme surveyed it with satis- 
faction. Nor were mea alone the inlraman 
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spectators and instigators of such things ; thii 
work had, horrid to relate, been chiefly planoed 
by a woman, if Catiiajine of Medicis deserved 
that name. This onnatural monster looked on from 
a window, at the horrid work raging beneath her ; 
and perhaps the King, who encouraged the blood- 
thirsty assassins by crying, ' Kill, kill,' and fired 
himself on some of his flying subjects, whom he 
feared were escaping, owed not a little of hia 
savage fierceness to her iDStmotionG. 

During these terrific five days, unexampled as 
they arc, it is computed that upwards of ten 
thousoud Protestants were massacred in Paris.* 
Nor was the spirit of persecution satisfied with 
this oblation : the same work was carried on in 
all the towns and provinces where Protestants 
were to bo found : at Meaux, Orleans, Troyes, 
Lyons, Angers, Bourges, Toulouse, and Rouen, 
orders were given to destroy ' all who were of that 
way ; ' and so well were these orders obeyed, that 
in the space of two months, 30,000 Protestants 
bad shed their blood in France. The total number 
massacred is variously stated by historians : it is 
difficult perhaps to ascertain it precisely ; some say 
100,000 Protestants perished throughout France, 
and in its capital: Sully, a French author, statea 
the number at 60,000. 

Charles received the compliments of his par- 
liament for tliis display of zeal in the causa 
of religion. Au annual procession was orderedi 
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to celebrate the events of this great day, and a medal 
was stmck, by the court, to commemorate them. 

It is said that the wicked Catharine of Medicis 
sent the head of Admiral Coligny as a present to the 
Pope ! Pnblio rejoicings were celebrated at Rome, 
and Pope Gregory XIII. consecrated the day of the 
massacre as a religioivs festival, which some say is 
still observed at Rome. 

You may be surprised to hear, that, iK>twith- 
standing the number of the victims to Popish zeal, 
the Protestants were not exterminated from France. 
They again assembled in large bodies, and made 
a resolute stand against their murderers. The 
name of Rochelle will long be famous for its noble 
resistance, during eight months, to the Catholic 
army. I once saw a French gentleman blush, 
when he spoke of it; but whether it was for his 
religion, or his country, I cannot tell. Before the 
walls of Rochelle, Popery was obliged to feel 
something of a righteous retribution for the wrongs 
she had committed. In this eight months' siege, 
25,000, or, according to some, 30,000, Roman 
Catholics are said to have perished. 

The town of Sancerre is also noted for its defence 
against the Duke's army, which could not get pos* 
session of either towns until Charles had concluded 
a treaty with the Protestants, by which the tolera- 
tion of their religion was allowed. This miserable 
monarch, from the night of St. Bartholomew's 
massacre, had known no peace. The unsettled 
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fierceness of his countenance, his disturbed si 
and the agonies in wbioh he would awake, all 
spoke a troubled conscience, and the ^awings 
of that worm that aetei dies. He died not long 
after, — nnwept, uuhonoured, unbeloved. Under 
Henry III. who succeeded Charles, the war against 
the Protestants was not very successful, and il 
1575 a peace was concluded. 

The Duke of Guise and his party were displeased 
at this toleration of Protestantism, and formed a 
confederacy in defence of the Roman Catholic 
religion, as they said, which was called the 
Catholic League. The chief of this league, 
fact, stood in place of the king, for every oi 
of its members bound themselves to execute what- 
ever he commanded. The French King was afraid 
of allowing a subject to possess such power, and 
equally afraid of quarrelling with so powerful a 
person as the Doke of Guise ; and therefore he 
was obliged to declare liimself the head of the 
Catholic league, and, in consequence, 
the war against the Protestants. Bad men cannot 
be friends : those engaged in murdering others, 
were murdered themselves. The Duke of Guise 
was assassinated by Henry's order, aod Henry 
himself by a Dominican friar ! 

In 1589, the celebrated Henry IV. ascended 
the French throne, to which he had fought 
his way. 1 mentioned him before, as the King 
of Navarre, and a Protestant. To the Protestants 
he owed his accession ; for the CathoLc party 
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were not in general in his interests. Though 
favonrable to the reformed faith, Henry had not, 
I fear, its vital principles implanted by God's 
Spirit in his soul : and, therefore, finding the 
profession of it a bar to" his attaining earthly 
dignities, he renounced it, became a Roman 
Catholic by profession, and shortly after g^ned 
the throne he wanted* 

But though the outward profession of his faith 
was changed, his affections and his opinions 
remained what they before were : he still was a 
friend to Protestantism, though he knew not that 
fiEuth which actuated most of its persecuted pro- 
fessors, and which would have, enabled him to 
*' count all things but loss, for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus his hord," 

By the favour of Henry IV. the famous edict 
of Nantz was granted to the French Protestants, 
which established in the most effectual manner 
their rights, privileges, and liberties, and put 
them on an equality with Roman Catholics. This 
edict, signed at Nantz, April 13, 1598, put an 
end to the religious wars, as historians term them, 
in France, and kept the Protestants in tran- 
quility until the death of Henry FV. who, after 
having escaped many attacks upon his life by 
priests and bigots of the popish church, was at 
last murdered by one of them named Ravaillac ; 
A. D. 1610. 

From this period the peace and security of the 
reformed church in France, was at an end ; the 
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edict of Nismes, and the reuewal of that of Nants 
it is tme, were favonraMe to them ; but in genei&l 
they suffered oppression and wrong, and were 
often exposed to cruel peraecution. At last in 
16B3, the cmel Louis XIV. revoked the edict 
of Nanta, and nature shadders at the recital 
of Protestant suffering. Driven from every hope 
of shelter or safety in their native land, theise 
unhappy people fled into England, Scotland, 
Holland, Switzerland, Germany, and other places 
that aflbrded them an exile. But to banish them 
from France was not merely the aim of the papists : 
heretics must find no room npon the earth, and 
the most peremptory orders were issued to prevent 
the escape of these devoted victims. Double 
guards were placed over the houses where they 
were ; the gates of cities were closed npon 
them, and those who attempted to fly from 
death, were killed on the spot, or doomed to 
suffer the miseries of cruel imprisonment. Every 
prison was soon overflowing with Protestants ; 
they were hunted and slaughtered like sheep 
before wolves, and the persecutors, seeing their 
numbers fail, thought to root out the remaining 
few by affixing a price upon every Protestant 
head. 

Thus was it given unto the papal powers to 
" make war with the saints and to overcome 
them ; " and thus did the head of the papal church, 
the Pope, and his adherents fally take to them- 
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selves the character of Antichrist, predicted by 
the Spirit of Grod. 

From this time the Reformed Church in France 
disappears almost entirely from sight, being 
reckoned among those hidden ones reserved of the 
Lord, and known only to Himself, who bowed not 
the knee to Baal. 
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We ale now come to that part of the history of the 
Reformation which concerns us most nearly. Every 
child who has read the English history, and who, 
that will ever read these stories, has not, — knows 
already the cirenmstances that led to the estab' 
Hshment of the reformed religion in England. 

It is a common thing to hear Roman Catholics 
bring forward as a plea against the reformation 
here, the wickedness of the king who elfected it ) 
but surely there are few who would condemn 
Christianity because Constantine, who established 
it, was not himself a Christian who '* adorned 
the doctrine of God his Saviour in all things." 
Henry Vin., Constandne, and many such charac- 
ters, have been instramentsin the hands of the Lord) 
to do whaiaoever His counsel determined afore 
to be done, and to the objections of all who would 
bring forth the private characters of these indi- 
viduals as pleas against the righteousness of the 
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work wrought by their means^ may the answer be 
given, See what the scripture saith unto Pharoah, 
'^ Even for this same purpose have I raised thee 
up, that I might shew my power in thee, and 
that my name might be declared throughout the 
earth." If Pharaoh was raised up to show God's 
power, to cause His name to be declared, why not 
Henry VIII? The character of the man only 
proves the work to have been of God. 

You are all acquainted with Henry's treatment 
of his several wives, and his dispute with Pope 
Clement YII. respecting his divorce from Catha- 
rine. This, as she had been his brother's wife, he 
might easily have obtained, had not Catharine been 
aunt to Charles V. which made the Pope fearful 
of that Emperor's anger. Having, however, 
obtained a decision from the Universities of 
Europe in his favour, Henry, regardless of the 
Pope's sanction, dissolved his marriage with 
Catharine and married Anne Boleyn. In conse- 
quence of these proceedings, Henry was threatened 
with excommunication, and in return threw off 
his allegiance to the Pope, and disowned his 
supremacy. 

England now presented an extraordinary sceae. 
Henry had abjured the authority of the Pope, but 
not the Roman Catholic religion : instead of ac- 
knowledging him as the head of the church, hfe 
placed himself there, and forming a most oddly 
mingled creed, he commanded all men to receive 
it and act by it. It was now equally dangerous 
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to profess tbe entire doctrines of the Itomish 
Church, or to adhere to those of the Reformation ; 
either line of conduct was viailed with capital 
pnni.qhraent. There were two parties at court, the 
one favouring' the Protestant, the other the Popish 
interests ; and as the King joined with the one 
or the other, he sent to prison and to death 
alternately Romanist and Protestant. Aniong the 
principal persons who espoused the reformed reli- 
gion, were the Queen Anne Boleyn, Thomas 
Cromwell, Archbishop Cranmer, and Bishop 
Latimer ; — and the Bishops of Rochester and 
Winchester, Sir Thomas More, and the Dnke 
of Norfolk, contended for Popery. 

Sir Thomas More was most active in opposing 
tbe RefonuatioD, which, during the controversy 
between Henry and Luther, had spread consider- 
ably in England. Numerous Protestants were 
burnt at Smithlield ; this savage practice eicisting 
in England even at this period of her history t 
But Sir Thomas himself, refusing to acknowledge 
Henry as the Head of the Church, was put to 
death in his turn. 

England had long been in a state of preparation 
for the establishment of the reformed religion ; 
the doctrines of which had spread considerably 
through it ; and all the zeal and energy of the 
famous Cardinal Wolsey were exerted to prevent 
the increase of Lutheraniam, as the reformed 
doctrines were ealled. But his disgrace and 
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death removed tlie check that mi)(ht otherwise 
have been put upon their progress. 

During the reign of Uenty VIII, such were 
the various opiiiious promulgated bj aulhoritf, 
that the people knew not what to believei He 
denied the supremacy of the Pope, and put to 
death all who persisted in maintaining it ; jet 
retained most of the errors of Popery, and 
persecuted the Protestants. No one dared to 
controvert his infallible decisions, or object to 
his rule of faith, which was so heterogeneous, so 
uncertain, and in parts so contradictory, that few 
could be found to adopt, and none to believe it. 
The historian Hume says, that not one could 
be found, who adopted iH-eeisely these doctrines 
and opinions, Henry himself excepted. 

Henry's chief aim was to depress the cl^gy, 
whose arrogance, power, and wealth were exces- 
sive. Among other measures to effect this, he 
resolved to suppress the monasteries and r«lipous 
houses in England : and on the demolition of these 
places such evidences of monkish fraud and priest- 
craft were discovered, as you would think almost 
incredible, were I to relate them, and which 
must have had great inSueoce in increasing the 
aversion of the people to Popery. I shall just 
give you one instance of the impious fraads 
praolised in monasteries, during these dark ag«s. 
It was pretended that in one of them the blood 
of our Lord was preserved in a phial, which had 



been bronght from Jemaalem ; and anch was the ■ 
peculiar nature of this blood, that it could only lie ' 
seen by those who had completely atoned for thek 
sins by good deeda. People ansions to know if 
their sins were forgiven, Docked to sea this sacred i 
phial; but its contents were nevervisible until they 
had full; purchased the remission of their s. 
and no sooner was that done to the monks' satisfac- 
tion, than the pardoned sinner beheld, to his infi- 
nite joy, the sacredcontentaof the phial. Forages 
was this trick kept up ; but when the monastery 
was destroyed, the absurd and impious imposture 
was discovered. The frandalent monks had 
ingeniously contrived a chrystal phial, one side 
of which was thin and transparent, so that the 
contents could be seen — the other so thick and 
opaque, that nothing was visible. Into this the 
blood of a duck was put every week ; and when 
a pilgrim visited the monastery, he was shown the 
dark side, until he had paid away all his money 
to the monks for the forgiveness of his sins, and 
then the phial was ingeniously turned, and he 
beheld the evidence of his pardon in the manifest- 
ation of the blood. 

The Protestant party in England suffered a 
severe loss in the death of Anne Boleyn, their 
friend and protectress, whom you know Henry 
beheaded ; but they had still a firm supporter in 
Archbishop Cranmer, who stood high in Henry's 
faroor, though a very difi'erent character from that 
wicked king. At the head of the popish party was 
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Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, a zealoas bigot, 
and a farious persecator. Finding that Henry, 
though he denied many Romish doctrines, still 
continued firm in that of Transubstantiation, or tbe 
change of the elements in the Lord's Sapper into 
Christ's real body and blood, Gardiner directed 
his attacks against all who denied this point. One 
Lambert, a schoolmaster, was soon foond ; and 
Henry, in the yain desire of appearing a theolo- 
gian, condescended to dispute with him. Lambert, 
though oYcrpowered by numbers and oppressed by 
authority, was firm in his faith. He was thrown 
into the flames, exclaiming^ ' None but Christ ! 
None but Christ ! ' 

This disputed point kindled the flames of per- 
secution in England, and Henry's proceedings in 
its defence might have again reduced the kingdom 
to its former state of papal darkness, but the same 
Providence which had made use of him to accom- 
plish some wise and benevolent purposes, dismissed 
him from the scene when his work was done : and 
he died on the twenty-eighth of January, 1547'. 

Under his successor, the amiable and regretted 
Edward YI. the ecclesiastical establishment of 
England was settled, on the principles of the 
Reformation. The Duke of Somerset, who was 
appointed protector of the kingdom during the 
young king's minority, he being then only nine 
years of age, openly declared [in favour of the 
reformation, and by the advice of Cranmor 
took measures for its establishment. 




Peter Martyr, wlio was an intimate friend of 
Calvia, was invited to England and made a. 
professor in tlie University of Oxford ; and tlie 
doctrinea of Calvin were received by the nniverf- 
aitiea, and embodied in the thirty-nine ArticlM 
of the Cbarch of England. 

The abuses of Romanism were now rapidly 
fading- away, private confession was abolished, 
and a public form substituted ; the communion 
service, nearly as we now have it, was arranged, 
and also tbe morning and evening form of prayer. 

Thus succesafully and happily were matters going- 
forward, and every thing seemed to promise the 
tranquil and pennanent establishment of the 
Protestant religion in England, when its yonthful 
friend and protector was called from the choriA 
below to join the pure and ransomed chnrck 
above. Edward VI. died A. D. 1553, in the six- 
teenth year of his age, and the sixth of his teigm 
His short life had been that of a Christian, an^ 
his death was peaceful and happy. The intereatii 
of his people dwelt npon hia heart in death, 
and his prayer for them preceded his dying 
petition for himself, ' Lord liave mercy on me, 
and receive my spirit.' 

The designs of Providence often are inscrutable 
to short-sighted or sinful man. They might seem 
so in the removal of Edward, so useful a prop ta 
the church of God I But we have often seen that 
church when at ease, departing from godUnesSr 
Resting in her privilegca, or proud of her attain- 
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ments, the English church had the form of godUtfess 
bat wanted the power, she was ready to say, 
' I shall sit as a queen for eTer, I shall not he 
moved ; ' but the Lord had marked His servants 
as those who should come out of great tribulation, 
and therefore he appointed a scourge f(Hr the 
Church of England, which should prove who were 
His indeed, and who were only nombered among 
His professing servants, having a name to live 
while they were dead. 

The flourishing and happy period of Edwar4'« 
reign being over, the English crown, after the 
failure of an attempt to bestow it on Lady Jane 
Grey, devolved to that zealous and faithful servant 
of the Romish church, the persecuting Queen 
Mary. Every page in the history of her mis»- 
able reign is marked with blood, persecution, 
flames, and death. Such a spirit in a female form 
makes the mind shudder. But Satan t^an over- 
come every gentler feeling, and fit his instruments 
for his work. 

Mary had promised ^ not to alter the established 
religion ; ' but as it is an established maxim of 
Romanism that no faith is to be kept with heretics, 
she deemed herself fully justifiable and praise- 
worthy, not only in endeavouring to alter, but to 
overthrow it, by all the violence that the intolerant 
spirit of popery could exert. 

As you have in every English history an account 
of her bloody deeds, I may spare you and myself 
the reciting of them. 
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Many now joined tlie ' noble army of martyrs,' 
whose names wili ever be dear to a British Protes- 
tant, and will shine in the annals of the British 
Reformation. But it would encrease too much 
these pages even to mention the names of all these 
martyrs for the truth, and I scareelj daro attempt 
to select from the list of worthies. 

Latimer and Ridley, to whom we are greatlj' 
indebted for our litnrgj, died together; when hound 
to the stake the former said, ' Be of good cheer, 
brother, we shall this day kindle such a torch in 
England as I trust by God's grace shall never be 
put out.' His words were accomplished; O may 
not the sins or ingratitude of England ever cause 
that torch which has burned so bright, and gifea 
light to " the nations sitting in darkness," to be 
' put out in obscure darkness.' 

Acting on the model of the Spanish Inquisition, 
Mary was the most furious and unwearied perse^ 
cntor the ohurch in those days had seen. An 
object of pity, as well as of hatred and dread ; her 
life and death were equally miserable ; and to 
comment on such a character would be needless. 
To the relief of the Protestants, and dismay 
of the persecuting papists, she died in the sixth 
year of her reign, 1558. 

On the accession of Elizabeth, Romanism again 
hung down her guilty head, and Protestantism 
triumphed. Elizabeth had always been its friend, 
and her life was repeatedly in danger during her 
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cniel sister's reign. She immediately oommeticed. 
tiie reform of the church, and consulted with her 
secretary. Sir William Cecil, on the re-establish- 
ment of the Protestant religion* 

.Many of the most eminent ministers and bishops 
had been martyred in the preceding reign ; some, 
however, had escaped the rage of the penoctitors, 
and taken shelter from the storm, amongst the 
reformed churches on the Continent. When it had 
passed, they returned, and having gained an 
acquaintance with the doctrines and discipline 
of those churches, especially with that of Geneva, 
they brought them in some deg^e to England, 
and wished to have them established by law,' 
instead of the church service we have now ; but 
Elizabeth deeming the latter more suited to the 
times, retained it. 

Thus was protestantism liii.^lly established in 
England, and here I shall leave its history without 
advancing further into those sectarian disputes 
which disturbed its peace, or those errors which 
invaded its purity. 

Of Scotland I have not told you any thing in 
the History of the Reformation ; indeed that 
country, shining as it does, and has done, in the 
light of evangelical truth, would require a history 
for itself, which I could not attempt in these little 
sketches of ecclesiastical events. 

The ecclesiastical history of Scotland embraces 
such a variety of circumstances, and its struggles 
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for religious freedom are so interwoven with its 
secular history, that I should find difficulty in 
compressing the narration of these events into the 
small compass of these Stories. John Knox was 
the most eminent Reformer of Scotland ; but 
though the Protestaut religion was finally estab- 
tisheii there under King James, the son of the 
unfortunate Mary, the present ecclesiastical 
government of the country was not settled 
without violent struggles ; the Scots chose the 
, Presbyterian religion ; and wished to model their 
church nearly on the plan of that of Geneva, 
the principles of whose great reformer, Calvin, 
they held. The King of England insisted on their 
adopting the liturgy and episcopacy of the church 
of that country. Long, and I regret to say, bloody 
contests ensued ; the Scots, called covenanters, 
from the covenant they entered into to defend their 
religions liberties, are accused of fanaticism, 
blamed as outrageous zealots, and ridiculed as 
absurd enthusiasts; but let us not judge.of a body 
by the example of a few ; — at such a time some 
might' indeed give occasion to the enemies of 
Christ to blaspheme, but nothing can palliate the 
cruelties, tyranny, and violence exercised in 
Scotland in the seventeenth century. Those who 
ridicule the Scotch Covenanters, will, I think 
generally be found to ridicule the profession of 
the genuine religion of Christ. The Presbyterian 
religion, for which they so warmly contended 
against Charles, is now the religion of Scotland ; 
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and perhaps no countiy enjoys more Ctospel light 
and pority than it does. 

Of Ireland, I shall only say that the reformed 
chnrch there, at the time t speak of, might be 
comprised in a small space indeed. Tet this little 
chnrch, concerning which its friends might hare 
pleaded with the persecuting Mary, as Lot did 
with the angel for Zoar, '' Is it not a little one ?" 
woald not have escaped the destmction to which 
that zealous bigot would haTC doomed all who dis- 
sented from Romanism, had not, as it is said, the 
mistress of an Inn ingeniously contriyed to steal 
away the commission which the Queen's agent 
was conTcying to Ireland for the extermination 
of all Protestants there, and substituted in its 
place a pack of cards ; which I certainly think 
were never put to so good a use before or since. 
The commissioner, not aware of the trick, pre- 
sented his commission, as he thought, to Lord Fitz- 
Walters, at Dublin Castle. But lo ! when opened, 
a knave of clubs stared the Lord Deputy and 
Commissioner in the face. The commission was 
gone, they knew not how ; and before another 
could be made out Mary died, and the little 
church of Ireland was saved. 

The Protestant Church was undoubtedly' en- 
creased in the time of William III. whose name 
is so hateful to an Irish papist, and whose victory 
on the banks of the Boyne established protestant- 
ism as the religion of the country, though it did 
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not prevail on the natives to accept it for tbeirs. 
Poperj is still the bane of Ireland ; the people, 
by nature open, frank, brave, aod hospitable, owe 
their misfortunes and their faults chiefly to its 
influence. Their minds are subjugated to the will 
of their priests ; and as ignorance is one of the 
strong-holds of false religion, their progress in 
knowledge and in civilization is retarded ui 
prevented fay those whose interest it is to keep 
them from whatever might lead to the exercise 
of reason, or conduce to a degree of refinement 
that would place them above the dominion of the 
gross superstitions, the religions Oauds, and 
slavish bondage of the Romish Church. 

Ireland seems to have been always watched with 
a jealous eye by the papal powers, and if the 
ancient prophecy be true, good need have they 
to*watch it. St. Lacerianus, an aneient bishop 
of Gashel, foretold, I hear, in days of yore, that 
' the mother ehurch of Rome falloth, when in 
Ireland the Catholic faith is overcome.' 

I cannot help suspecting that this prophecy has 
been circnlated in the court of Rome, and 
transmitted from pope to pope ; and has kept the 
vigilance 'of popes, priests, and Jesuits, directed 
to the maintenance of the " Catholic faith" in 
that island. 

The Roman church cannot now, perhaps, bear to 
lose much ; hut I do wish popery could loose her 
hold of the remaining part of poor Ireland, which 
she grasps so hard ; and let it rise up again from 
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its moral depression, retrieye a part of its early 
glory, and, bursting^ from the' gloom of ignorance 
and error, enjoy the light that has arisen and 
shone upon the British Isles. ^ 

May that time soon arriTeV-measores are now, 
thank God, adopted for hastening ft. England 
has at last looked npon Erin, and remiembering 
what ishe hath done ag^nst her, is willing io make 
retribution. Now at length Mt pitieth' her own 
sons and daughters ' to see her in the dust/ and 
they are exerting^ themselves in her service. There 
are many faithful servants in the Lord's vineyard 
there, let us pray that a doable portion of His 
Spirit may be poared npon them, and a large 
blessing crown their work : then soon from 
Ireland's sea-girt shores shall a *' new song be 
sung unto the Lord,'' then shall her children be 
added to the nnmber of those who shall *^ declare 
his praise from the islands/' 



THE END. 
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